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EDWARD COPLESTON, D.D., 
DEAN OF CHESTER, 
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&e. &e. &e. 


My DEAR Sir, 
I need no excuse for inscribing a volume 


of this description to a scholar and a friend ; to one, whose 
accurate learning enables him to appreciate the value of 
every effort in the department of critical science, and 
whose partiality, I flatter myself, will predispose him to 
think favourably of the work thus offered to his notice. 


To you it were superfluous to enlarge upon the import- 
ance of sound knowledge in Greek letters; especially at a 
time when all the resources of classic learning are, more 
than ever, required to defend, against the assaults of 
scepticism and the encroachments of barbarity, the true 
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principles of both religion and taste. It is this considera- 
tion that confers dignity upon the minuter researches of. 
scholarship, and that will detain me still further within its 
closest boundaries, before I can permit myself to wander 
into the more genial region of an inviting and excursive 
criticism. Yet, notwithstanding the elementary form, in 
which the present work appears, I may hope that the 
results of much reading and reflection, contained in its 
pages, will render it useful in the University, of which you 
are so conspicuous an ornament, as well as to the students 


who are placed under my own personal controul, 


Whatever its merits, or its rank in literature, I am at 
least thus enabled to profess, in a public manner, my 
admiration of your talents, my respect for your character, 


and my pride in your esteem. ° 


Ever believe me, my dear Sir, 
With unfeigned regard, 
Your faithful and obliged 
D..K., SANDFORD. 


COLLEGE OF GLASGOW, 


November 1, 1827. 


PREFACE. 


_ Frequent reference is made, throughout this book, to 
the Introduction to the Writing of G'reek formerly published. 
But its rules and examples will be equally useful to those 
who have acquired, from any other source, the rudiments 


of Greek composition. 


In confining the exercises to the Homeric and Athenian 
dialects, I have consulted the real advantage of the student. 
Once master of the Greek tongue, under these its most 
important forms, he will find no difficulty to arrest his 
progress in the acquisition of thorough scholarship. Yet is 
he earnestly advised to apply the critical tests with which 
this manual will supply him, to the Ionic style and language 
of Herodotus, lying between the Homeric and the Attic, 
and thus to trace, in a very interesting manner, the progress 
of the Greek tongue, from its earliest to its most perfect: 


shape. 


From the Iliad and the Odyssey indifferentl y,—agreeing 
as these poems do in their general structure of expression, 


although slight differences of syntax are undoubtedly 
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discernible,—I have drawn examples of Homeric Greek. 
The exemplifications of Attic Greek have been supplied by 
Thucydides, Plato, Xenophon, Demosthenes, Aristophanes, 
and the Tragic writers, since, notwithstanding shades of 
variation in both forms and construction, these authors 
equally contribute to evince the general harmony of the 
dialect. Any remarkable discrepance between their styles 


is either commonly understood, or here carefully noted. 


That some traces of original observation, and some 
corrections of prevailing error, will be found in the following 
pages, I may venture to assert. The praise of industry in 
amassing and comparing the remarks of former writers I 
will more boldly claim. To confess my obligations to 
Porson, Dawes, Elmsley, Tate, fermann, Buttmann, 
Matthie, and other great scholars of our own island, or of 
foreign countries, seems almost unnecessary. No man can 
pretend to the possession of critical scholarship, without 
being accurately versed in the doctrines and discoveries of 
these admirable writers. But, above all, I am indebted, 
for much both of my plan and of its execution in detail, to 
the Grammar of Dr. Thiersch of Berlin,—the most philo- 
sophic work on the Greek tongue that has yet appeared, 
and of which the version, at present in the course of 
preparation by me, will prove, I trust, a very acceptable 
offering to the classic scholars of this country. ' 
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In the system of Prosody, I have endeavoured to com- 
municate all that the modern writer of Greek verse will 
require to learn by rule, as to the quantity of doubtful 
syllables ; and I have comprised, in a more clear and 
copious form than that which any previous work exhibits, 
an entire body of laws for the Homeric Hexameter, the 
Tragic Trimeter, and the Anapzstic Dimeter. These are 
the kinds of verse which it is most essential for the student 
to understand minutely, and in the composition of which 
the members of the Greek Class in this “University are 


' most strenuously exercised. 


MARKS USED IN THIS BOOK. 


THE usual marks for case, number, gender, tense, and 
mood are employed; thus, gen. genitive, pl. plural, neut. 
neuter, 1 a. lst aorist, p. 2. 2d perfect, par. participle, 
inf. infinitive, &c. 


The mark | signifies the end of a verse. The mark — 
signifies that a verse is imperfect, either in the beginning 


or the close, according to its position. 


In the English sentences for which no Greek is given, 


words printed in Italics are not to be expressed in the 
Greek. 


In the sentences for which the Greek words are given, 
words printed in Italics are sometimes not expressed in the 


Greek, sometimes marked as emphatic. 
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ERRATA. 


Tue only errors of consequence are the following, which 
the student is requested to correct before using the book. 


Page 35, line 9, for go€uc read go€ec. 

Page 90, line 1, for ‘© read ‘o. 

Page 94, line 14, for weetew read zog6cw. 

Page 101, line 21, for xetvog read xo:voc. 

Page 163, line ult., for owr read their. 

Page 234, line 13, for Ax:aang read Ayuaatus. 
Page 348; col. 3, line 21, for xoxu« read xoxve. 
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enlarged and improved. 


II. Extracts :from ‘Greek Authors, with Notes and 2 
Vocabulary ; for the use of the Junior:Greek: Class:in the 
University of Glasgow. Second Edition, corrected and 


improved. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


I. The Greek Griminac of Dr. Thiersch of Berlin, 
Translated from the German, abridged and accompanied 
by Annotations. 


II. The History of Greek Poetry, including a minate 
view of the Origin and Progress of the Greek Tongue. 


EXERCISES 


IN 


“HOMERIC AND ATTIC GREEK. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


User OF THE N <QeAxuorinoy. 


| on To avoid the harsh effect of hiatus, when the 
following word begins with a vowel, a final y is attached to 
_ datives plural in o (and consequently in & and 1), as 


1. Ina few months. Ev way orsyos. 
2, He said to all. Ilas esrov exesvos. 


2. To the 3rd persons of verbs in ¢ ands; as, 


l. He struck him. Torro avros. 
2. They say this. Aeya avros. 
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3. To the numeral exoor; the adverbs segue, voogs, xe 
(Homeric), and such as tavraracr, OAvuriaos, formed from 
datives plural, as 
Twenty years old. Hizoos eros Yryvomcs 

(par. p. 2.). 


Write in prose omiodey, in verse omiobe or omiobev; in prose 
rovobsy, in verse xocbe or reoodev; and thus in similar words ; 


in prose or Attic verse vy (the enclitic), in Homeric verse 


yu OY vuy. 


By the Attics this » is affixed also to the diphthong « in 
the 3rd pers. pluperf. act. 


II1.—1. To lengthen a short final syllable, followed by a 
word beginning with a consonant, this » is attached to the 


same words, and parts of words, by the Poets ; as, 


1. And to them far-working ‘O Og bHLEV0S OULOS iw 


Apollo sent a propitious ELEY OS AgoAAav. 
gale. Hom. Hex. 

2. He sent forward to our Tleoreurw Ebs Dao 
house, and she is within N[LeT e006 Eh iub dg coal 


weeping. *hOW.—— Attic Iamb. 
Trim. 
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2. Also, by the Attics, before those combinations of 
mute and liquid which do not lengthen a preceding vowel 
in the end of a word; as, 


1. Now do these things, Avaw yoY OO BOY OWS 


having departed, nor com- (2 a.) woe 64s HADKOS 
mit them to others. TOET OM Att. lam. Trim. 

2. Not hither are their voy- Qvxz evdads 0 TAOOS 6 
ages directed by the pru- copeoy Beoros (g.). 
dent among mortals. Att. Iamb. Trim. 


This » is sometimes used before a consonant in Attic 


prose, and at the end of a sentence is rarely omitted. 


III.—On the same principles before a vowel write srw, 
before a consonant oirw or obrws; before a vowel odx, before 
an aspirated vowel ovy, before a consonant or at any pause 
ov; before a vowel ayes or werxeis, before a consonant ayer 
OF MeKehe 3 


* 


s 


4 EXERCISES IN HOMERIC AND ATTIC GREEK. 


CRASIS AND ELISION. 


\ 


For the rules of Crasis and Elision, see the Short System 
of Greek Prosody, &c. observing, here, that in prose, 


1, Elision takes place chiefly in words of frequent re- 

* ~ = 
currence, particularly ara, aga (aga before ov and ov), 
VOL, Olde, KOTO, (LETH, TOL, U0, VITO, OLLLDl, ONT, ETI, Of, TE, 
Ye, OUTING, Tore, Tore; or in frequent combinations, as yy Av’, 


savr av, &c.; and 


2, It does not take place if the sense requires a pause ; 
if elision would injure the harmony of the sentence; or if 


the particle, which would otherwise be elided, is emphatic. 


PART I. 


PARTS OF SPEECH. 


I.—PREPOSITIONS. 


The common meanings and construction of all the 
Prepositions are given in the Introduction to the Writing 
of Greek, Part I, Here are subjoined a few of the 


rarer significations, in which some of these words are used: 
Ayzi, “ equivalent to.” 


1. That equivalent to a hun- Tews VTL EXRTOY TE 


dred and two hundred of Oinnoosog Te ExOO- 

the Trojans ye each would TOS j TNs (inf. f.m.-) 

stand in battle. gy TOME LOS .— Hom. 
Flex. 


2. 1 think, oh Athenians, Aves rodus av, w avne 
that ye would choose it as Adnvesos, KON ov 
equivalent to much wealth. oboe) (2 a. mid.) yo- 


ez. Cw. Attic. 
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3. Now equivalent to many| 
people is a man, whomso- 


ever Jove may love at 


heart (dat.). Hom. Hee. 


Azo, “in consequence of.” Not Homerie. 


1. Most shamefully she per- Kazoo aro goyov ev- 
ishes in consequence of, zrens Obsw, Att. 
deeds most glorious. Lamb. Trim. 

2. They were destroyed in . 

consequence of a certain # 
war with the neighbouring 


barbarians (gen.). 


Ava, “on,” “by.” 


1. Therefore thou shalt not “OQ (d.) ovz av Baci- 


harangue, having kings on DEVS GVH OTOL E- 

thy lips. yo aryoeEvn (opt.). 
Hom. Hex. 

2. To have always on the Ava OTONH heb HOE 

lips and tongue. Oia yrwoon EY, a). 


Att. Iamb. Trim. 

3. And it is hundred-gated, “QO (pl. fem.) de ex TOU | 
and by (lit. up through) wvos ehus, Osmnoatos 
each gate two hundred Of OVe ExaCTOS | a- 


. 
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. ¢ 
men go out with steeds vy eZoryvew ov» iz- 
and cars. Tos was ovos. Hom. 


Hex. 

\ 4. So as myself to reign “OQoze aUTOS Heya U- 
again having received it Oso cuvee (4800S rot - 
by turns (lit. according to Cava, AttLamb. Trim. 

. my share). | 


Ai ( with the genitive), “in,” “in the power of.” 
Not Homeric. 


' 


1.’ Which will decree what “Og (fem.) xgia ric 
thing ? declare, for I am Venn; Asya (1 a.), 
in fear. Ore Dobos yue ée- 
yomwos, Att. Troch. 

Tetram. Catal. 

2. And not in enmity and Ka, Ln O1ee evden Py 
slaughter. Qovos. Attic. 

3. If the Rhodians, who are Ey dia cvrov 6a 6 
now in it, had the city in ToS O YOY ay ED 
their own power. | avuros Podsog. Att. 

4. Live in hope and be 
sustained by hope. Aft. 

LIamb. Trim. | 


8: 3 EXERCISES 
Asa ( with the accusative), “ through.” 


1, A dream came through ——eeyouwes oveseos| cept 


the ambrosial night. Ceorros Ose vve—, 
Hom. 
2. Through a grove of Diana A\sa aAcos Agrewss 
I came. sey ones.  Aitic. 


3. Through six folds came 


the spear. 


Mera (with the accusative), “amid,” “for.” 


1. Who casts me amid fruit- “Og eva (ETH aomonn- 


less strifes and conten- TOS EOb HO yEsmos 
tions. Barrw. Hom. Hex. 
2, Four prize-winning horses Teooages abaroQogos 
with their cars, having irmos auros (d.) ovos 
come for prizes. | ECV OfLas (2a) METH 
acbrAov—. Hom. 
Hex. 
3. For whom thou comest Og ov voy jaw were. 
now. Attic. 


4, Listen; we are come for 
the dead. Att. Lamb. 
Trim. 
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- gos (with the genitive ), “ the part of.” Not Homeric. 





1. To fear is the part of.a —~o O¢sdw (1 p.) Tes 
man, having done nothing avne ov0Ess vyins 
good. euns coyacoucs Alt. 

Lamb. Trim. 


- 2. It is the part of a clever 
fellow, and a Theramenes 
in nature. Att. Troch. 
-Tetram. Catal. 


Iigos (with the accusative ), adverbially. 


1. But illustrious Hector Ajac d¢ TOWTOS Oy 
first darted at Ajax with TICo) Doerdsn0s ‘Ez- 


a spear, since he had been THe | eyyos, ems 
turned straight towards reexw To0¢ sus (neut.) 
him, nor did he miss. Ou, ouvde aPnwae- 


tava (2a). Hom. Hex: 
2. Hated by Juno is vioe Hea orvynrog eos 


- Jently exercised. (ice yopvala. Att. 
Lamb. Trim. 


3. Thou shalt not answer 
wrathfully. Altice. 


Taga (with the genitive), “near.” Poetic but not Homeric. — 


1. Oh Bacchus, dwelling Q Baxyeue, vow THEO’ 


10 EXERCISES 


near the moist streams of vyeos. Topnvos peed- 
Ismenus. Cov. Attie Chor. 
2, And near the twin sea of TIagc O¢ Koayeos Wé- 
the Cyanean waters. AavOS dsdvjn0g aAS.. 
Att. Chor. 


In Homer, and in the Attic poets, prepositions are 
Frequently put after their case; thus, 


1. As swarm the tribes of Hoge ebvoc aor meio 


innumerable bees, always To os v0S, reTen 
freshly issuing fromahol- . ¢y yrudueos CLLES 
low rock, thus the many veg eoyomes, | ae 
tribes of these from ships, 6 ebvoo moAve vyve 
and tents, forward along LTO wb HALOLY | - 
the deep shore were ad- boy aeoraeosbe Ba- 
vancing. bus oriy cones. Hom. 
Hex. 

2. This damsel, having light- ‘Ods, eyTuyy ove (2 a.) 
ed upon him on the ocean TOVTLOS auTN Em. - 
beach. Att. Lamb. Trim. 


3. —but if it behoved me to 
forbid (amemrov) thee by 
heralds | thine own pa- 
ternal hearth, I would’ 
have forbidden it. Aft. 
Tamb. Trim. 
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In Attic prose this takes place only in the instance of 


weet with the genitive ; thus, 


For there had been a com- Diyyvopeces yoe 0 Nox- 


pact of the Locrians with 
him concerning an agrtee- 


ment with the Athenians. 


eos (d.) reog avros 
omoroyie ZvuCacic 
Teor TL0s 6 Abnveesoc. 
Attie. 


Prepositions are often used adverbially, without a case ; 


thus, 


1, Thus the Trojans in ser- 
ried ranks, some before, 
and some after, glittering 
in brass were following 


with their leaders. 


‘Og Tews reo wey ar- 


AOS wenens, auroae 
ems “HAAOS | KATES 
add eae he Ch lee NY é- 
pea ETOUMCLE. Hom. 
Hex. 


. And beside, the ranks of [Taga de, KeQaaranvec 


Cephallenians stood a- 


round, not feeble. 


. Yes! adorned with chap- 
lets, and around are the 
Gorgons. 

. It is not possible: and, 
of a truth, besides, I will 
expel him from this land. 


ZTEnMa Ye 


ans or ove ara- 
TUOVOE | OTN Lim. 
Hom. Hex. 


evOuros 


ace.) amps de Dog- 


yov. Attic. 


Ovx sims nas meog ye 


eLerauyw oPe ode yn. 
Att. Iamb. Trim. 
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5. And besides also whom- Teo Of Hb OF TKS yey- 


soever they might know yoru oPbar mos: 6 
to be the king’s eye, him - ps (par), OUTOS - a» 
they would know that it oon Ors DuAaTTwH 


behoves them to be on des. Attic. 
their guard against. - 
6. And besides also when 
Araspes deserted from him, 
I promised him that you 
would come to him, a man 
far more faithful and _ bet- 


ter than Araspes. Altice. 
A 


In composition with verbs, the prepositions are generally 
used adverbially ; and, in Homeric Greek, the preposition 
thus used, is often separated by tmesis from the verb, with 
which it would otherwise be united; thus, qu aro Aoryov 
amuvas, Il, A. 67, &e. 
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* } : ee 
‘ _ _ CASES. 
*I.—NoMINATIVE. 
Besides the ordinary constructions, | . 


1, The Nominative is often put in distributive sentences _ 
instead of the genitive; as, 


1. But of these two rocks “O d¢ duvw THOTEAOS (n.) 


the one reaches the wide 0 [ney Defeles cae eeG 
sky, and the other rock bn0Ly oO | 0 OE & eTEC0S 
you will see more low. THOWENOS YPoumanroc 


valine ee Hom.Hex. 
2. Of those consorting with “OQ Zuywy (n.) avrog o 


her, some indeed are wor- [ey nein 0 O€ To- 
thy of no evil, but the Avo woAvg #£ax06 
majority are worthy of “Foc eis. Attic. 


many evils. 

3. But of the sons of Nestor 
(patronymic) the one 
wounded Atymnius with 


a sharp spear. Hom. Hex. 


2. The Nominative is used absolutely (nominativus 
pendens) ; a construction most common in Attic, but of 


~ 


which there are traces in Homer. 
B 
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before eager at heart to 
fight with the Trojans, 


then verily thrice as much _ 


rage possessed him, 


. Ob, my host, wonder not, 


if, my children having un- 
expectedly appeared, I 


lengthen my discourse im- 


portunely (to importuni-— 


ty). 


. But for the things in which 


he has trespassed against 
me I will take vengeance 
on Hippolytus this day : 
and, I having previously 
prepared the most of my 
device, no need of much 


labour tasks me. 


. And no fear of. God or 


law of men _ restrained 


them, partly they deeming 


. And although having been Kexs Tew Wee Su puog 


pswoms Lows ma- 
Y0fnes, | On TOTE Lby 
Tels Toros ctbeew 
(2 a.) wevog—. Hom. 
Hex. ‘ 


O, Zeros, won Sovmada, 


TEOS 0 
TELVOY Eb 
(2 a. pas.) 


Aimoens, 
Dasva * 
HEATTOS, 

pennvva Aoyos, Att. 


Lamb. Trim. 


‘O (ace.) d¢ 1g sya a- 


ner ava Tinagen | 
‘lrmwoavros ev 008 
nega.’ 0 Tous (pl) 
Og | TUNA’ EOKOT- 
gw (la), ov movos 
moaus eyo Ost. Att. 
Lamb. Trin. 


Qcoc de Qabos By oe 


Jemmos vowos ovoEss 
OT ELLY 0, 0 Wey neLven 





* Matthiw and Dr: Elmsley (Mus. Crit. No. VI. p. 299) von- 


sider this an instance of the accusative absolute. 
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it all the same to worship ¢y 00605 zoos oscw 
one. Bet * woes pn=—. Aftie. 
5. And reproachful words 
were bandied ( bode) among 
each other, | guard ac- 
cusing guard—. Aét. Jam. 
Trim. 


Ii.—GENITIVE. 


The ordinary uses of the Genitive, in construction with 
Substantives, Adjectives, Verbs, &c. are pointed out in the 
- Introduction to the Writing of Greck. The following rules 
may be added. 


1. The Genitive is put with adverbs of place and time; as, 


1, But my father in some —TUTNE Og GL0G aA- 


other region of earth lives ods yore | Cove oye 

or has died. n synoxa—. Hom. 

2. Say nothing proud: seest M~ydese feeyas esrov- 

thou not in what state of Ov% opoa ivee Gbis 

evil thou art ? nanos; Att. Lamb. 
Trim. 


3. What time of day is it —-rqnxa syns apn o 
then ? | Npueeoe 5 Attic. 
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4. We know, oh wretched 
woman, thy misfortunes, 
in what state of fortune 
thou art. Att. Troch. 
Tetram. Catal. 


Thus, too, with the Adverbs, as, irws, rus, ovrws, poined 
_ with the Verb exev, but not in Homeric Greek; as, 


1, And indeed I will omit Kas pony aaginus ye 


nothing, so incensed am ovosss, ws oeyn exw 

I, of the things which ooree (acc.) Zuvin= 

I conceive. pi. Att. Lamb. 
Trim. 


2. For I know not how he QOv yee 0100, TObOELCL 
is in regard of education OTS eye tb ObwOes- 
and goodness. ocvyy.  Altic. 

3. But now since thou art 
not only of such a dispo- 


sition (rgor0s). Attic. 


2. The Genitive is used in exclamations of grief, joy, 


admiration, &c., but not in Homeric Greek ; as, 


1. Oh Sovereign Jove, the Q Zevg Bucsrévs, 6 


 acuteness of his intellect ! AEerrorys O Deny (pl). 
Com. Iamb. Trim. 
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2. Woe is me for my mis- —01 08 0 gOS éya (n.) 
fortunes ! w~on0s. Attic. 
8. Alas! for this Persian 
host! Attic. 


= 


The article usually, but not uniformly, accompanies the 
Genitive of the Substantive in this construction: an Inter- 


jection may be used or omitted. 


3. Not only the comparative and superlative degrees, 
but words implying difference, comparison, or superlative 
excellence, govern the object of comparison in the Genitive ; 
as, 


1. This is the wife of fec- 


e 4 e e 
Kzrwe 006 youn, 0s 
tor who was wont to : 


HeboT EVM (aororev- 
owe) (ory orocs (inf.) 
| Tews irrodumos—. 


excel in fight the steed- 


taming Trojans. 


- 


Hom. Hex. 

2, What then is the good Ti Ouy eblub 6 cuuboi- 
that has resulted from the yo (p. par.) ceyabog e& 
war concerning the colo- 0 TOA GMOS 0 TEs 6 
nies? To those who have KTObe 3 0 bTIOS 


been the causes of these ures yiyvomas (p. 
things, glory and the hay- pas. par.) evdousnen 
ing made Greece double Hb OlTAUTOS ToLEw 


of her primary extent. 0 HAAws o (fem.) eZ 
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HOVN TVVITTHMS (2 a. 
par.). Altie. 
3. I indeed serve the Gods, 

and am ever desiring more 

wealth : but when I may 

have obtained it, whatever 

I may perceive being more 

(wegirros) than sufficient 

(ra aexouvrw) for myself, 

with this I relieve the 

necessities of my friends. 

Attic. 


IlI.—DaArTIveE. 


Besides the common usages of the Dative after Verbs, 
Adjectives, &c. (see Introduction to the Writing of Greek ), 
in which the Greek Dative answers very closely to the 


Dative and Ablative of other tongues, observe, 


1. The dative sometimes accompanies Substantives, in 


place of the Genitive ; thus, 


1. Who begat Orsilochus, “Og vizzw (2 a. mid.) Oeg- 

prince of many men. Thhovos ToAUS avne 
avaz. Hom. Hex. 

2. But from the billows the ——¢x dg AV(LO 0 vou 
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prophet of mariners de- 


clared to me. 


TiNoS mavTig elary- 
yehrw eyo. Att. 
Lamb. Trim. 


2. Especially with the Dative case of a Substantive, a 


pronoun is often construed in the dative in place of the 


genitive; thus, 


1. How shall any of the 
Greeks zealously obey thy 
words ? 

2. Which of yore Chiron 
friendly-minded gave to 
his father. 

3. Come let me see, what 
shall be the name of our 
city ? 

4. I was loathe to ask again, 
lest by questioning [ 

should be a hindrance to 

thy exposition. 


IIas rig ov xeoQeuy 
exog weil (sub. mid.) 
Ayasos; Hom. Hex. 

—0 ov wore rurne 
Pirog Peovew woew 
Xeiowy. Hom. 

Pow esdov, rig Os ey 
0 Ovo me Eh iub 0 TONS; 
Att. Com. Lamb. Trim. 

Oxvew excevegowos, on 
TU EMTOOWY EbLLk ECA 
rawoEenOeets. Att. 


TV.—AccUSATIVE. 


In addition to the common constructions of the Accu- 


7 
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\ 


sative Case, in which the Greek language coincides with 
many other tongues, the following uses of this case are 


remarkable. ™ 


1..The Accusative is employed to denote the object or 


cause of an emotion, or the cause * of an action ; as, 


Nebeonvrekavadvusxo- 


1. Having secretly emerged 


from the hoary deep: 
since he was grieved for 
them being subdued by 
the Trojans, and was 
fiercely indignant against 
Jove. — 

2. And ‘tis a grief to me 
~ too: for in the death of 
the righteous the gods 
rejoice not. 

3. But I was youngest of 
Priam’s sons: wherefore 
also he secretly sent me 
out of the land. 


Ab06 ars: coy Domes 
vae pa | Tews dap 
ynins, Leave O¢ 70 00 
Teows vemsoaw. Hom. 


Aon 0¢ zai eyw 6 


rece evoeEne (ace.) Ie- 
0¢ | Synoxw ov Yc 
eu. Att. Tamb. T rim. 


Neos d¢ eh is TT esc pu- 


Ons*T 6s was eye 
yn | orenrenro.— 
Att. Iamb. Trim. 





aes The cause not for the sake of which, but through which. 


+ Porson considers ¢ in this passage as the Nominative. 
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4, —the foes near the ships 
| are burning many fires : 
who would rejoice at these 
things? Hom. Hex. 

5, Wherefore also I fear (p-) 
lest me within the nets 
| having taken (2 a.), 
they dismiss not unstained 
with blood (one adj.) in 
form (xgws). Att. Lamb. 
Trim. 


Also, to denote the object spoken of (accusativus de quo) ; 
thus, { 


I. And let some one say Kas aore rig esroy, 





hereafter, as to him return- TOT NO Oe ove TOAKOS 
ing out of battle, “ far aryados, |e ToAEWOS 
better is he than his sire.” aviay——. Hom. Hex. 

2. And tell me as to my Kos eyo 0 vios, eh 
son, whether he has learn- poorv O ceva) 0 Royos 
ed that logic. EHEbVOS, 47 0),—. 


Att. Com. Iamb. Trim. 


2. Besides governing two Accusatives (Introduction to 
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the Writing of G'reek, Rule XXXII), Verbs of doing 


good or harm to often govern one accusative ; as, 


1. Hither by word thou H smog ovis (1 a). 
hast benefitted the mind neodsn Levs NE HO8 
of Jove, or even by deed. eeyov. Hom. Hex. 

2. Fellow, do not wrong to Avdewros, az ecw 0 
the dead. Ivynouw (par. p.) 20 


xa@¢. Att. Iamb. Trim. 
8. Who would fear advanc- 


ing to injure us—whether 
(n) bowmen, or javelin- 


men, or horsemen? Aftic. 


3. The Accusative expresses motion ¢o, through, or 
under (see also Introduction to the Writing of Greek, 
Rule LIIT.); as, 


1. Go ye two to the tent of Heyouwas zrsoin LLn= 


Achilles son of Peleus. Aniadys  Avidrgvs. 
Hom. Hex. . 
2. And they both sank —o 0¢ aUPw Yyuabn 
under earth. ”) vis. Hom. 


3. These also indeed, con- Asooopas Og Xe 6 
sequently, wending to (fem.) ye Zevg Keo- 
Saturnian Jove entreat ViQY 240), | 6 (d.) Arn 


ot” 


“1, Not at all have I any 


2, Whosoever shall have 
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that Ate may follow fast 
upon that man, in order 
that, smitten, he may pay 
the penalty. 

For not at all contempt- 
ibly has Polynices come 
to the land. 


. And-‘my mother, and him 


that begat me (6 Quous) 
another destiny | has 
swept down to the death- 
ful (Savao0s) inhabitants 
of Hades. Att. Lamb. 
Trim. 


Coieoe = errotmoel, iver 
Prarrw (1 a. pas.) 
amroriw (la.). Hom. 
Hex. 


Ov yae ris Pavawe 


seyoucs (2 a.) Tfo- 
AUVEleNS bay. Att. 
Lamb. Trim. 


4. The Accusative is construed with the Substantive 


need of this honour. 


_ counselled the best coun- 


sel, and great need is there 


-xeew or xem (Homeric) or xeem (Attic); as, 


—ovric eyw (acc) ouros| 


Yew ThAy—. Hom- 


—os xv aryabos | Bov- 


An [ovaevw (1 a) ° 
are O¢ KCEW TH, 
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to all the Greeks of coun- Aycetog eobroe nas 
sel good and wise. TV*WOS—. Hom. 
3. But what need hast thou ——aAAw Tis vecia™ ov 
of me? On what ac-. EVO 5 Ths YON [Ae 
count hast thou summoned (ace.) rem (1a. mid.) 
my foot from my mansion? 0 ELLOS &% domos TOUS; 


Att. Iamb. Trim. 


4. There is need of counsel 
for both me and thee, oh 


Jove—-nurtured Menelaus. 


Hom. Hex. 


= 


5. The Accusative is governed by Adjectives, derived 
from Verbs, and retaining an active sense, but not in 


Homeric Greek ; as, 


1, And thee neither any of Kas ov ovre abavaros 

immortals escapeth—. Dve sos ovodsig—. 
Att. Chor. 

2. He said that it would not Kuso OTs ov. padios Shs 


* This is a solitary instance in Euripides of a construction 
almost exclusively Homeric. The common Attic construction for 
this meaning requires J: with dative or accusative of person, and 


genitive of thing. 


— 
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be easy at present either 
to acknowledge or deny 
the things asked. 

I think that you are not 
unacquainted with(«vjxoos) 
some things at least that 


have happened (par. p. 


pas.) yesterday (67a) 
and the day before (zgw- 
1a). Attic. 


eyo Toewy OUTE 0[L0~ 


Aoyew ovre eLcpvos 
(d.) ess 0 eowrea. At. 


6. With Verbs which govern a double Accusative in the 
+ 
active, the ¢hing is put in the Accusative with the passive 


also; as, ~ 


clothed in impetuous 


might. 


sel, by which he is be- 
reaved of sceptre and dig- 


nity. 


. Instructed in music by 


Lamprus, and in rhetoric 


~ 4 
. Andafter these the Ajaxes ‘O d¢ sas Asac Sou- 


1S ETLELLEVOS CA AE 
Hom. Hex. 


. To reveal the new coun- Asinvoms ek 0 veos 


Bovrcvpee, vTr0 OTTks 
(g. dou) | THNTT LOY 
Thin (pl.) re arocv- 


Aaw. Att. Anap. Dim, 


Movesnn wer v0 Aaw- 


F006 TObLOSVM, pnro- 
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by Antiphon. the Rham- 
nusian. | 

4... They have borne. witness 
that they saw me beaten 
by Conon, and stripped of 


my garment. . 
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olen de vo AvtiQay 
0 Papwyouosos. Attic. 


7. The double Accusative is often construed with other 
Verbs besides those mentioned in the Introduction to the 
Writing of Greek, Rule XXXII, especially when, in 
addition to ¢he whole object (particularly when expressed 


by a Pronoun), a part of it is named, to which the action 


extends ; thus, 


1. And him darkness cover- 
ed as to the eyes. 

2, But the Trojans a direful 
tremblgig seized, each in 
his limbs. 

3. What word has escaped 
the bulwark of thy teeth ? 


4, A direful chill creeps 
around my heart. 
5. But 


having bound 


4 


—o O& ox0T0g OnT0S ~ 
(dual) zaAvat@. Hom. 
Tews O¢ TCOKLOS ObYOS 
UTECY OLE YusoV E- 
Hom. Hex. 
—Zoi0g ov (ace.) erog - 
Qevyw (2 a) 20x05 
odovs. Hom. _ 
Konosg eyo xagdice ris 
| WEEITITVO HOVOS. Att. 
Tamb. Trim. 
‘O de Agdscsos nos 


HOOTOS. 
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Ardizus and others, hands 
feet and head, they were 


dragging them. 


6. But come now enter, 
and seat thyself upon this 
seat, | brother-in-law, 
since thy (62) soul chiefly 
toil hath occupied («ugr- 
Caww). Hom. Hex. 


arnros  ovumodilw 
(1 a.), viele. TE KOs 
Tous nas “ePady, 
sana. Attic. 


8. The Accusative is put absolutely, 1. in apposition to 


an entire proposition ; 2. at the beginning of a proposition 


with the sense of “‘as to;” thus, 


1. a. Or some one of the ——y gic Ayetos | pir. 


Greeks will hurl thee, 
having grasped thee by 
the hand, from a tower— 
a miserable fate. 

1. 5. Helen let us slay (2. a.), 
a bitter grief to Menelaus. 


TH, vere (g.) Csoeo, 
(2 a.) PO Tveyos, 
Avyeos oArsbeos. * 
Hom. Hex. 

‘EaAgvy zresvw (2a. sub.), 
Mevereag Avrn rin- 
eos, Aut. Lamb. Trim. 





* Differently explained by Thiersch, Gr. Gr. p. 385. 
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1. ec. So to act, not suffer- 
ing the desires to be un- 
restrained and endeavour- 
ing to satisfy them,—an 
endless evil—living a 
robber’s life. 

2. a. But as to thy mother, 
if her soul is eager for 


wedlock, let her go back. 


2, &. But as to the birth of 
the boy, not three days 
intervened before binding 
him by the joints of the 
two feet he threw bim by 
the hand of others upon a 
pathless mountain. 

y ee 


Greeks, those who dwell 


However as to the 


in Asia, nothing at all 
clear is said, whether they 
be following. Aiétic. 


* A rare position ; 


Letter to Dalzell. 


but justified by emphasis. 


Oora TOLTTO, OU ETI- 
bumse ECW) AHOAKT- 
TOS Ehibb Hob OUTOS 
ETIYVELOED. TANCOW, 
CLYNVUTOS HULKOS, Ajo~ 
rng (3405 Coe. Attic. 

Myrne de e ov (d.) 
Juos EDOeecomecs 


yohew (mid.) ) | ap 
eini—. Hom. Hex. 
Tass de* rcorn (pl.),ov 


veya 7 1 eee | TEES, 
x06 viv Holoov xEsV0¢ 
evCevyyuins (1 a.) tous 
| pawros aAKOS Kee 
aCaros Ese 000. 
Att. Iamb. Trim. 


See Porson’s 
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V.—VocATIVE. 


\ 


The Vocative is used, as in English and Latin, in 


addressing an object ; but observe that, 


‘ 


1. The Nominative, even when a Vocative precedes 
or follows, is often used for the Vocative; thus, 


4 


1. Father Jove, ruling from Zeus (voc.) TUTNC, Idz- 1 


Ida, most glorious, most bey e080, LUOLTTOS, 

great, and thou Sun, that eyes, | "Heasos (n.) > 

beholdest all things! Te, 06 Tes eD0eaw—=—. 
Hom. Hex. 

2. Oh ether, Jove’sdomain, () Asoc asbne, “Ob TO- 
and ye swift winged gales, WvarTeeos, «xvo4, | 
and fountains of the rivers, TOTHMOS TE. TNYN, 
and numberless dimplings TOVTIOS TE HVMO | 

of the ocean waves, avyeiOuos yerAucpo. 

and earth thou universal (s.), Tauwmntwe (voc.) 

mother! ve yn. Alt, Iamb. 
Trim. 


In Attic Greek the name or designation of the person 
addressed, or the Demonstrative oiroc, is put in the 
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Nominative, while the Verb follows or precedes in the 


Second Person ; thus, 


1, Apollodorus of Phalerum 
there—will you not wait 
for me? 

2. You fellow there, what 
can you be doing, you on 
the roof ? 

3. Why delay ye,’ ye in the 
house, during the quiet to 


slay the victim ? 


‘O. Darnceve ovros 
Arorrodweos, Ov Wé- 
erieeva ; Altice. . 

Ouros, rig Twolew ETE06 
(neut.), 0 ext 0 TEVOE 5 
Att. Iamb. Trim. 

Tig perro, 0 xara 
o1t0s, ey novyse 
opaytoy (pl) Dosmeo- 
ow; Att. Chor. 


Or obrog is followed by an Accusative with xarew, or 


guvew; thus, 


You there, you, that are 
coercing the captive hands 
with bonds, I summon to 


draw near. 


Ovroc, ov, 6 0 asy- 
parwris vete | dec- 
[405 arevbuva, Te0o~ 
orew zarew, Alt. 


Lamb. Trim. 


2. The Vocative is often put in the singular, though the 
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Verb or Pronoun is in the dual or plural, when ore person 


only is named, but more are addressed; thus, 


1. Antinous, it is by no Avrsvoog, ourws sss 


means possible to banquet vreoPianos ETH OD 
with you insolent. (pl.) | Ocsyvpucei—. 
Hom. Hex. 
2. Advance then, oh Bac- Xaeen (pl.) rosmvr, w 
chus, within. . Atovvres, tow —. 
Attic. 


3. When the speaker turns suddenly from narration to 
address, or from addressing one person to another, the 
name is put first in the Vocative, then the personal Pronoun 


followed by the particle d<; thus, 


1. But do thou Atrides still, Argesdys, ov de ers, ws 


as heretofore, having an TE, EVH KoTEmOns 
unchangeable _ purpose, (ovan, | aoyevw Ap- 
rule the Greeks in violent YebOS KOTO HCKTEOS 
encounters. Vos. Hom. Hez. 


2. But to thee, Menelaus, Mevercnoc, ov Oe O0€ 
I say these things, and EVO, deca TE TE0S. 
moreover will do them. Att. lamb. Trim. 

3. Orestes, to thee I betroth Oceorns, ov 06 Tels 
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the maid, Phebus com- cya nareyyuaw, 
manding. — Dobos Asyor, Att. 
; Lamb. Trim. 


Homer sometimes uses «dro. or «rae before the personal 


Pronoun instead of 6: after it; thus, 


1. Father Jove, dothouthen Zeve TAT, aAAG ov 


snatch the sons of the puw (1 a.) vo ane 
Greeks from beneath the vieus Ayasos. Hom. 
.gloom. Hex. 


2. But go then, Hector, to ‘Ezra, aTae ov TOMS 
the city. ereovouai—. Hom. 
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Hil. 


GENDER AND NUMBER. 


Several rules of the Zntroduction to the Writing of Greek 
are devoted to this topic; but, in addition to some pecu- 


liarities there noticed, observe that 


1, With a feminine Substantive or Substantives, the 
masculine dual of an Adjective, Pronoun, or Participle is 


often joined ; thus, 


1, Minerva and Juno, Adbnvein Tou 205 ‘Hen 

smitten with lightning. TAnyess (masc.) x¢- 
eavyoc. Hom. 

2. And instead of one, two Avo Os avers AT Aidye 


souls most faithful would abuyn | 6 ThOTOS Ye 
Pluto have confined to- ovveya (2a.) ay omov 
gether having passed the | yGoviog Abin Ore 
infernal pool. Eas (mase.). Att. Anap. 
Dim. 
3. And they reckon both Ka, eke aD OvTOS 6 
these two days one, be- Nuee ot AoyiComers, 
cause they consume the OTs AT 7n[ueece OT OG 


food of one day. CUT UVAe. Att. 
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2. In the tragic style, if a woman talking of herself 
employ the plural number, it must be in the masculine 


gender; if the masculine gender, it must be in the plural 
number; thus, 


~ 


1. I shall fall, if fall Lmust, drew (f. mid. pl.),  ¢4> 


avenging my sires. Ken, warne (d.) vi- 
eaesomas. Att. Iamb. 
Trim. . 
2. Woe's me! what wilt Oswos ci eyo ovx 
thou say? thou art not 00 ws Synone (par. 
then come to me as about . 


f. mid.) [ETEOY OO 
(2 a.) eya——., Alt. 
Lamb. Trim. 


‘to die! 


3. Number, as well as gender (Jntroduction to the 
Writing of Greek, Rule VIII.) is often determimed by 
something thought of, rather than expressed ; thus, 


1, And he was leaving the aie nbs de Awos | 


Trojan host, whom unwill- 


Tewsnos, og * (pl) 





* Here it is right to understand Tewas, although aqog is a collective 


noun, 


in 
, 
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ing the dug trench was 


restraining. 


2. And on the next day they 


' 


did ‘not at all the more 
sail against the city, al- 


‘though being in much 


confusion and dismay. 


‘ 


HELWY OLVETOS TO- 
Peos eovuew. Hom. 
Hex. 


‘O. de varegasos ext 


peey 0 OAK ovdess 
(neut.) “aAAoy ems- 
THEW HaITEG EY TO- 
Avg rapayy 
Mobus Koy (pl. masc.) 
Attic. 


Ae} 


3. He flies to Corcyra, hav- Devyw &¢ Keexvec, wy 


ing been her benefactor. 


>< 


* Here understand -7rovitac. 


Toavros (pl.). evgeye- 
Tn. _ Attic. 





+ Understand Keexvgaiay. 
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1V. 


THE ADJECTIVE, AND THE COMPARATIVE 
AND SUPERLATIVE DEGREES. 


1. The neuter Adjective or Participle, with the Article, 
is used as a Substantive, not in Homeric Greek, but in 


Attic, and especially in Attic Prose; thus, 


1. Let him know that his Tiyvacne (2 a.) 6 poev 


fear, accompanied 
strength, will more terrify 
the enemy, but that his 
confidence, associated with 
weakness, wil! be more 


void of terror. 


- But we call upon you 
not to break the treaty 
nor to transgress the oaths, 
but to settle the differences 
by legal decision accord- 


ing to the compact. 


by dedswg (neut.) auToU, 


boyus evn (par.), 6 
EVOYTLOS LObAAoy QDo- 
Cew (f. par), o dg 
Jaooewy,” cabevyg 
ésiub (par.), adEns Ebb 
(f. par.). Atte. 


Eyw de Asyw ov (d.) 


orovon pl.) (en Avo 
nde moapabcsve 0 
60x05, o O¢ Ose Pogos 
(pl.) Ose Avw (mid.) 
nara o Suvdnun, 
Attic. 
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3. But armed in hand with ‘Orarrlw (par. p. pas.) de 


this sword, I will yield to 
myself the confidence of 


courage. 
‘ 


4. And we alone fearlessly 
_ benefit not more from a 
calculation of advantage 
(ro EvuPegoy) than in the 
~~ confidence of freedom, Ad. 


Y2he (ace) ode Pac- 
yavoy 0 xiorog (pl.) 
EMLUTOU O Senos 
maoeya (mid). Att. 
Iamb. Trim. 


2. The Comparative degree is frequently joined with 


the Adverb wadArov; thus, 


1. For ye will be verily far “Pyirepo¢ yao poraoy 


easier for the Greeks to 


slay, he being dead. 


2. But he would be far hap- 


pier dead than alive. 


3. Of us human beings, the 
female sex is by nature far 


Aycsos On Ebb | 


xewvos TEeOvnws, evoes- 


w—. Hom. Hex. 


Ovycxw (2 a) O¢ ay 


Ebiuh ardov eUTU- 
yns | n Cow—. Att. 


Lamb. Trim. 
Teves eyw 0 avbewmros 


Aabeo.sos [baAAOY 
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the more clandestine and Hb ETSHAOTOS Pups 
furtive, by reason of weak- (2.a.) 0 a NUS, Oe 0 
ness. acbevns. Attic. 


3. The sense, “rather than,” is often expressed, without 
either aAdoy or the Comparative, by means of the 
particle 7 ; 


Thus, in Homer, after Verbs expressive of will, or 


desire, 


_ 


1. But to us Jove wills the Eyo Oe Zeve pee TOV 


victory much rather than Bovropors n Lvovecos 
to the Greeks. | vinn——. Hom. Hex. 
2. I wish the people to be Bovarowes eyn aos 
safe rather than to perish. 00S ehh 4 aTOAAD- 
ps (2 a. mid). Hom. 
-. Hex. 


After other Verbs also, but not in Homeric Greek; as, 


He hath died, to meacause Eyw #ixeos Syjnona™ 7 


* Dr. Elmsley disturbs this reading, but unnecessarily. Mus. 
Crit. No. IV. p. 472. 
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of sorrow rather than to wesvog yAunus. Ait. 
these of joy. Lamb. Trim. 


The phrase, ‘‘ other than,” is expressed by adrog 7, or 
by aos, eregos, &e., followed by the Genitive (see Geni- 
tive case, p. 17). Thus, “to another than Achilles,” 
arrhw 7 n Axiadni,; “other than science,” «AdAoimy eriory- 


ns, &e. 


4. When the subject is compared with an entire 
Proposition, and the Comparative has the sense of “too 
much,” it is followed by 7 with the Infinitive, but not in 

_ Homeric Greek ; thus, 


e 
1. However, strength at least Papen YE fLEVTOL, HOLE 





and some guide he needs: ZEONYNTNS Ths O¢o- 
for his suffering is. too feos: o-ycue YOON Le 
great to bear. beyas n Peow. Alt. 
Lamb. Trim. : 
2. It is allowable, when one Euyyvwcros (pl.), oreey 
suffers woes too great to ThE peyags 4 Peow 
bear, to retire from miser- HxHHOS | TAT a (2 a.), 
able life. THAaS eLamUAAac- 


ow (1 a.) Con. Att. 
Lamb. Trim. 
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3. Human naturé is too ‘O avbowm vos Doves 
acbevns n AapwCave 


TEV IN 0g (g-) ay Ebb 
ATELCOS. Attic. 


feeble to acquire the art 
of those things, in which 
it may be inexperienced. 
4, These things are worthy 
even of blood (cpuyz), and 
are too great (zAcov) for 
approaching the neck to 
the noose on high (ovgawos). 


Att. Chor. 


‘Q¢ or wore is sometimes joined with the Infinitive in this 


construction. 


H xara or n xeog is put after the Greek Comparative ~ 


when answering to the Latin quam pro; thus, 
. 


1. For what is it thou suf- “Ts¢ yoe 0 peso 1 
nore. ovleamros vo- 
endure ? ow; Att. lamb. Trim. 


2. Alcibiades, being in high AAzsCrecdys, ess 


ferest worse than man can 


esteem with the citizens, 
had desires more than in 
proportion to his existing 


fortune. 


HE Loe VTO 6 UTTOS, 
0 eum, meres 
NUOTH 0 uTMeYaD 
OUT1H, YOLOMOLS (imp.). 
Attic. . 
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3. That these things are too Oores joey TOPOS 4 HATH 
subtle for his comprehen- UTOU eit. — Attic. 
sion. 

4, The disease, too terrible 
for any description (xgeo- 
cw Aoyou), fell upon each 
more severely than human 


nature can support. Adtic. 


5. Two Adjectives compared with each other, so as to 


signify that more of one property than of another is found 
in a thing, are put both in the Comparative ; thus, 


1. All should desire to be Tlug xe cgoomos (1a) > 
swift of feet, rather than eAaPeos mous (ace.) 
rich in gold and apparel). Eh ib, 1 ayelos 

- yevros (g.) re ears 
vé. Hom. Hex. 

2. Oh! ye generals more Iw oTeUTHYOS TOAUS 7 
numerous than good. avalos. Att. Iamb 

| Trim. 

3. As legend-writers have ‘Os AoyoyeaPos Euvei- 
composed with a view to Onur (2a) ems o 
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tickling the ear rather than TeoTAywyos (neut.) 
to truth, | 0 aneonos (a) 7 
arndys. Attic. 

4. For there is no one who 
did not judge that you ran 
hazard in a more rash (0- : 
gerne) than kingly man- 
ner. Attic. 


6. The Comparative, followed by the Genitives of the 
reflexive Pronouns, compares a subject to itself with regard 
to its different circumstances at different times, but not in 


Homeric Greek ; thus, 


1. They were become more Avryaros OUTS _avTOv 
powerful than they were yiyvowas. Atte. 
ever before. 


2. A potter grown rich will I]Aourew (1 a. par.) xyv- 


become more idle and TeEVS = aeYOS xas 

careless than he was be- AIMEANS  Ysyvomos 

fore. . aAAOY HUTOS 60v- 
Tov.  Ailtic. 


3. This science will make 
every man in war by no 
little degree beth bolder 
and more courageous than 


he ever was before. Aftic. 
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7. The Superlative may be construed in the same way 


to denote the highest degree to which a thing or person 


attains; thus, 


1. Would that I es J con- 


.sorted with thee, oh Peri- 


cles, then when thou wert 
most skilled in these 
things ! 

2. And he applies to this, 
"in which he happens to 


transcend liimself. 


3. Every man when young 
sees such things the most 
dully * (auCarurarn). that 


he ever does. Altic. 


Eide ov, » Ileoserene, 
FOTE TVYYIVVOUEs, 
ore O€syog cavrov 
ovros (ace. pl.) Ebb. 
Attic. 


e 
“HOS Eb OUTOS ETEI- 


. 


0 (eos | va. avros 
_ aurov TUY YAY (ind. } 
avyolos wy. Att. am. 


Trim. 


The force of the Superlative is often strengthened by the 


addition of Torv, warsra, Tagen ToAV, WC, OrWS, Ort, Ol0G, dooV, 


and, in Homeric Greek, also of ova, Soya, or meyer 





* Superlatives as adverbs are usually in the plural, Comparatives 


in the singular. ; 
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Va 


NUMERALS. 


1. The Cardinal numbers, combined with ov, express, 


1. “together ;” and, 2. the signification of the Latin dis- 


tributives ; thus, 


1. a. Not even of twenty 
men together is the wealth 
so great. 

. &. I think that I have 


made more money than 


— 


any two other sophists to- 


gether you please fo name. 


1. c. And two going toge- 
ther. 
2, a. Taking three at a time. 


2. b. The generals led each 
two divisions. _ 

2. c. We trierarchs were dis- 
tributed by twos. 


—ovd Zvrvecsnoos Das | 
ebb ADEv0S Too Cov- 
Toc——. Hom. , 

Osmo eyo rorus yen- 
pom (pl.) eoryarCoues, 
AROS TvVdvO, Oo- 
Tig Bovromas 0 co- 
Qiorns (g.). Aitic. 

Sov re dvo OV 0McI——. 
Hom. 

Zvvreess 
Hom. 

Svrdvo Aoyos ayw o 
TTCHTNYOS. Attic. 

Svrdvo ims 0 reimoae- 
y05. Attic. 


AWVLaI——. 
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The Prepositions «va, xare, with the Cardinal 
numbers, are sometimes used to express this distributive 


meaning. 


2. Instead of the numbers compounded with 8 and 9, 
more frequent use is made of <i or 6vo governed by the 
Participle of dew, “I want,” but not in Homeric Greek ; 
thus, 


1. Thirty-nine ships. Navg eig de TET TUL K- 
xovra, Altic. 

2. They sailed to Samos Naus Ovo 06m TerTy- 

with forty-eight ships. HOVTOL LKTATAEW ES 


>a [40S. Attic. 


So also in the Ordinal numbers ; thus, 


: 
The nineteenth year of this Eis dew esxoorog €T05 


war ended. 6 TOKEMOS (d.) ré- 
; ‘Asuraw 00% Altice. 


3. A number is sometimes expressed by naming the 
highest term of it Ordinally, whether a whole or a part, 
but this is not Homeric ; thus, 
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1. They sent out twelve Kareure Yavs OwdEnce, 


ships, and Luysicles as wos Novorerns TE bt 
commander with four TOS HUTOSOTEHTNYOS- 
others. ‘| . Attic. 

2. After these things he was Mera ovuros Cie ew TeEo- 
chosen as envoy plenipo- Eevrns e¢ Nocxedeu- 
tentiary to Lacedemon, pea LUTOLCAT HE, Oe- 
with nine others. zaros avros. Alt. 

3. Two drachme and a half. Tesros npsOeary mov. 

Attic. . 


In the combination of two Numbers, generally, either 
the smaller precedes, with xaos between them, as rere xa. 


> 


einool, “ five-and-twenty ;” or the gréater precedes, without 


Ally AS einoo wevre, * twenty-five.” 


” 
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Vi. 
- PRONOUNS. 


The meanings and constructions of some of the Greek 
Pronouns will be more minutely considered under the head of 


Propositions ; but a few peculiarities must be noticed here, 


1. In Homeric Greek, the Nominatives of the Substan- 
tive Pronouns are frequently employed with the persons of 


the Verb, without any peculiar emphasis ; thus, 


1. But her I will not release. “O de éyw 00 AVW—., 
: _ Hom. 

2. Because I wished not to Ovvexa eye noven Xev- 

receive the splendid ran- 


som of the maid Chryseis. 


TNS HYhacS aToOWE 
| ovz ebsrw Oevomos 
(la)—. Hom. Hex. 


But, 


2. In Attic Greek these Nominatives are usually omitted 


except where there is an emphasis ; thus, 


1. But by all means, saidhe, ArAw savras, Pym, 


do thou also see her. toch OV SECO (LCL (1 a.) 


aurTos. Attic. 
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2. For J too was once Kas EYW Ye Ebb TOTE, 
flourishing, but now I ANAC VOY OUH EbIMs 
Att. Iamb. Trim. 


flourish no more. : c$The 


Of course, Homeric Greek also requires them in cases 
of emphasis, yet they are often omitted when avrog stands 
in the sentence; thus, “I myself willingly gave to him,” 


auros exw of Owxa, &e. 


3. With the Possessive Pronouns, a farther qualification 


‘ : 


of the person to whom they apply is put in the Genitive “ans 


thus, 


* 


1. Moreover he was brother- Ane UTE EOS ETHOY 


in-law of me (Zt. my bro- xuvars¢>—. Hom. 
ther-in-law) brazen-faced. “i 


2, Why sit ye idiot-like, the =——71¢ 2000n woes acbea- 
gain of us (dé. our gain) TEQ0S, | NET ee og wEe~ 
the wise ones, mere blocks dog (pl) 0 coQos, ay 

Ado. Att. lamb. Trim. 


of stone. 
3. Seeing the boldness and Esdov 6 O06 avOgso. VAC 


magnanimity of thee eyaroPeorurn a- 
mounting up upon the vabowav ext o oxes- 


stage with the actors. Cas ETO 6 vToK“el- 
, T45. Attic. 


- 
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4. This man is called (p. 
pas.) husband of me the 
miserable. Ait. amd. 
Trim. 


In the same manner wuros, “ s2lf;’ is added in the 


Genitive to the Possessive Pronouns ; thus, 


1. And thy sacred head, and Doc ré e206 wePanry, 
our own mutual couch. HO6 vos FE00¢ Aeyos 

. avzros (pl.). Hom.Hex. 

2. For they perished by their Avrog yae oDPerecos 


own madness. aracbersm (pl) oA- 
Avs (2a.mid.). Hom. 
Hex. 

3. Thinking that the life of “OQ ewoc ev avros o 
my miserable self has been TOHNObT HOS oyvedoy | 
already nearly spent. non vousea euToe eva 

(p. pas.) ) Bros. Att. 
Tamb. Trim. 


4, He sends a herald to 
them saying that he is 
ready (n.) to conclude a 
treaty, if they are willing to 
depart out of Sicily within 
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five days, taking their 
own property. Adéic. 


4. For the significations of the Pronoun Gurog, see the 
Introduction to the Writing of Greek, Part IV. p. 134; 


but observe, in addition, that, 


J, This Proneun often stands with a Noun in the Dative, 


without ovy, in the sense of “ together with ;” thus, 


1. But together with the AAAa aurog immros xo 


steeds and chariot draw- Che dk AOTOV Ebius | 
ing near let us_ bewail Tlareoxdos HAKLW—., 
Patroclus. Hom. Hex. 


2. And by my counsels the Ewog Os Bovrn Tae- 
dark profound of Tartarus TOLCOS pocrobabys 





covers oer the ancient zevd mov HAAUTTH O 
Saturn together with his TORY EVHS K govos 
allies. | KUTOS TVIMILAY OC—. 


| Ait. Iamb. Trim. 

3. They take one ship indeed ig wev vavg AcwCave 
_together with the crew, aUTOS MavNe, 0 Oo¢ 
but the rest they could aAAOS ov Ovvrmces. 
not capture. ‘ Attic. . 
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4. Two hundred triremes, 
having sailed (1 a.) to 
Egypt, perished together 
with their crews (7Ajg0u«) ; - 
Attic. 


2. The Homeric dialect often omits the Pronoun auroc 
when it would refer to a subject in the preceding sentence ; 
thus. 


1, And they called to one —-o O¢ @AAnAwY xé- 


another to Jay hold of the Agua | ETOMOS vy- 
ships, and to drag them to Us, nO€ GAnxwW 616 WAC 
the great deep. dios. Hom. Hex. 

2. And next Meges slew LT ydcesog Oe en Tepyw 
Pedzus, Antenor’s son, Meryye, Avrgvag vi- 
who also was indeed of 0¢, | 0¢ po vobos ey 
spurious blood, but noble = 44s, THE de TeEDw 
Theano carefully reared O10g Meava. Hom. 
him. Hex. 


But, in Attic Greek, the Pronoun is seldom omitted in 
this construction. 


5. In Homeric Greek the Pronoun od, of, % &c., is 
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generally used as equivalent to the oblique cases of «uros, 
‘of him, her, &c.;’ thus, . 


1, But he escaped not the —wrrn ov revbove ; 
eye of noble Hector, who (2 a.) ‘Ezrwe Osos, | 0¢ 
therefore came. to meet po ov (d.) cvrsos 
him, speeding through the ECV OOS, yea Ove 
fray. Oniorys. Hom. Hex. 

2. These things I will make Ovrog xe ov rErew 
good to him having de- (1 a. opt.) ETAAAAG- 
parted from his wrath. ow (la.) YOX0S. Hom. 

; Hex. 


3, But them Podarces mar- 
shalled (xoowew), branch 
of Mars. Hom. 


So also sometimes in the Attic poets, but 


In Attic prose this Pronoun is usually reflewve, that is, 
it refers itself to the subject of the Proposition in which it 
stands, or of the foregoing, if the second be sufficiently 


connected with it ; thus, 


1. Alarmed and not suppos- Aeidw (2 p. par.) Pry OV 
ing that he would have AY OL0Las ov auTos 
endured to yield to him. roAmaw (1 a.) vr0- 


MHCEW- 


* 
— 
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2. Those in the Acropolis ‘O ey o Axeororss éh- 


said that they would de- Tov, OTs TELE CY, 
part, if they would grant Eb Ov ao Daresce [eeTa 
safety to them departing 0 OOD WELW Os- 
with their arms. Dans 


But this Pronoun is little used by Attic writers ; since 
in the prrEcT sense they employ the oblique cases of «vros, 
and in the nerLexire they prefer the parts of saurov. 


6. The Demonstrative Pronouns 602, éyz, obros, are 
frequently used by the poets, with the sense of the adverbs 
* “here, there ;” thus, 


_ 


1. For truly Achilles is ——y ye Aysarngus 


raging here near at hand. EY YUS 00¢ xACVEa—. 
Hom. 

2. Here comes,oh Diomede, QOuros os, Asownons, 

aman from the host. TO TTeUTOS £0Y9- 


[A0Lb OV7}0. Hom. Hex. 





* Dr. Elmsley has remarked (Mus. Crit. No. V. p. 24), that 
the demonstrative éd¢ is also sometimes used in the sense of ‘‘ thus ;”’ 
as Eur. Med. v. 687, Ti yao cov onpeu yews re cuvretny’ ode; “Why 

is thine eye dimmed, thy form thus faded ?”’ 


a 
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3. And already I see Death Hdy de od¢ Oavaros 
here near at hand. “ $b 0C he) gwéerAas. Att. 


Tamb. Trim. 


4. But here comes one of ~ 
the servants from the house 

_ | shedding tears (fem.)—. 
Att. Iamb. Trim. 


Ouros is sometimes so used even in Attic prose. 


These Pronouns are also often put for the personal 
Pronouns «yu and ov; thus, . 


> 


1. Oh aged man, not distant (2 yeewy, ovy ELOLG ov- 


is this man (i. e. am J), TOS ane, (rove O¢ 
(and soon thou thyself shall ELo OO avros,) | 0g 
know it,) who assembled AOS ayereu— Hom. 
the people. Hex. 

2, Bereaved of your son yet Awass (du.) cass wy, 
living, as ye merit, wax ye WOT ED a 10s, yn- 
old: for no more shall ye CLTKW* ov Yyhe ode 
go under the same roof ETk EbC 6 AUTOS OTFé- 
‘with this man (i. e. me). yos | y2000h—" Att. 

Lamb. Trim. 


3. Low lies the wronger of Kesos yun ode Av- ; 


< 
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this dame (i. e. me). — LaVTNLOS. Att. Iamb. 
‘ Trim. 


4. Die not for this man (i. e. 
me), nor I for thee. Afé. 
Iamb. Trim. 


7. The Relative Pronoun 6S, 7, 0, i8 Sometimes used by 
Homer,* and by the later Attics, with a demonstrative 
force; thus, 


1. Let us bewail Patroclus ; Ilarpoxrog HACIW* OC 


for this is the honour due Yue YECs bint Sa- 
the dead. yov. Hom. Hex. 

ze Thus the one could not ‘Qe o 6 oy Ovvee pees 
overtake the other by 4-4eTTH Tous, OvoE 
speed of foot, nor the other 0S aAvrne Ciasaa, \. 
(that one) escape. Hom. Hex. 

3. Of Grecian cities destroy- IToAsc “EAA gus 1% 0S 
ing some, and into others ev KyoLesw, 45 O¢ 
bringing back the exiles. 0¢ 0 Puyas xaTaYvO. 

Attic. 





* Denied by Mr. Payne Knight. See his note to Il. X., 201]. 

+ Some Critics, however, would alter this and similar passages, 
denying altogether this use of és, , 6, to Attic Greek. See 
Stuyvzius de Dialecto Macedonica et Alexandrina, p. 205, 


\ 
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4, Since Philip has taken 

some cities of our neigh- 

bours, and is laying some 

waste. Aitic. 

5. But even he fears (p.) the 

lightning of great Jove. 

Hom, Hex. 

Observe, however, that Homer says not 6¢ wev—0oc de, 
though he uses 6s in the second member of the division, or 
6s by itself. Kos 6s, &c., is common in the Attie for 
“he,” &c.; and thus the Platonic phrase » 6 os, “said 
he.” , 


8. The chief meanings of the Pronoun called the Article 


are given in the Introduction to the Writing of Greek, Part 
IV. pp. 129,—134. 


As to the interchange of Pronouns, observe that, in 
Homeric Greek, éo¢ is sometimes used for ewog or og; and 
that, in Attic Greek, the reflexive éavrov is often put for 


the other personal Pronouns compounded with avroc,* and 


* Yet, in the contracted form avrov, though they use atrovs for 


nuas avrovg the Greeks use not «vrov for euavuroyv. 
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its plural tavrwy for the reciprocal «AAnrAw. In Homeric 
Greek the Pronoun wv is often used for the Accusative of 
the Pronoun of the third person singular and plural. The 
tragic form is vv. The Pronoun og<, in Homeric Greek, 
is equivalent to the Pronoun of the third person in the 
plural, in Attic Poetry to the same Pronoun in the singular 


or plural. 


a 
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VII. 


THE VERB. 


Besides those properties of the Greek Verb, which are 
explained in the common Grammars, there are some pecu- 
liarities of form, and of usage in tense and mood, to which 
the writer of Greek must attend; thus, as to 


! 
J.—Form. 


1. The Verb transitive has for the most part the active 


form, as Agmrw, “I leave,” axouw, ‘1 hears” yet 


a. A middle form often appears in the future tense ; 


thus, axouw, f. axovcomes, wOw (esd) f. eoojwous (See Buttmann’s 


Gr. Gram. p. 144, &c.). 


b. Some Verbs have entirely dropped the active form 
(deponents); as aoraCowcu, “I embrace, greet; sgyao- 
wot, “I labour ;” yet, im the passive, some of the parts 


have often the passive meaning. 
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2. The passive meaning has usually the passive form, 
yet occasionally 

a. The active form is found, as éaAwy, ewrwna, “I was 
taken—have been taken ;’ and, more commonly, 

6. The future middle is found with a passive meaning, 
as rereurnoowas, DiAnoowe, Hom.; AeEouwou, Tinoco, oreen- 
Sole, Anoueomas, orvynoowo, &e., in the Attic tragedians ; 
nararvoowor, Xen. “1 shall be ended, caressed, said, 
honoured, bereaved, proclaimed, hated, overthrown.” ‘The 
2 aor. mid. is also found for the 2 pas., but the 1 aor. mid. 
is never used for the passive. 

3. The intransitive Verb, like the transitive, has in some 
Verbs an active, in some a passive form, as Aaurw, “I 


shine,” wreraor, “TI fly,” and 


a. In some instances both forms are common, as ow, and 


oot, “I deem,” inavw and ixavowou, “L come.” 


b. The perfect 2 of many transitive Verbs has an * in- 


——— 


* Tlence the long prevalent mistake of calling this tense a perf. 
middle: but in many verbs it has a sense entirely transitive; e y. 


EXTOVG, tomMoeH, AchorTa, &e, 


“ 
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transitive signification, as <Avw, “I cause to hope, soAra, 
“Thope,” aywus, “I break,” exaya, “I am broken,” AAV, 
““T destroy,” oAwAa, “I am undone,” &c. (See Matth. 
Gr. Gram. vol. II. p. 716.) si, 


4. Intransitive Verbs are sometimes used as transitives, 
thus, ge0, Aauarw, Cew, Jarrw; and, vice versa, transitive 
Verbs are found intransitively used (of which meaning an 
ellipse of the reflexive Pronoun may be deemed the 


foundation), thus, ayw, Purrw, sclarrAw, Qeow, &c. 


5. The perf. and Piinatf. but above all the aorists 
passive are frequently used with a middle signification. 
In some Verbs the aorist is regularly so used, as amnAru- 
ynv, ‘I took myself off,” eaesodyy, “ 1 suffered myself to be 
persuaded,” &c. (See Matthie Gr. Gram, vol. II. pp. 
715, 716. Buttmann, pp. 104, 234. And, for a concise 
and masterly statement of the principal usages of the mid. 
voice, a paper by the Rev. J. Tate, in No. I. p. 102 of the 


Museum Criticum.} 


Il.— Tense. 


The usage of the Greek Tenses agrees in the main with 
that of the corresponding Tenses in the English tongue. 
The following particulars are worthy of chief attention. 


expresses an action merely as past. 


he 
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i. The aorist indicative, like the simple past of English, 


Observe it in contrast 


with the imperfect in the annexed sentence, 


Pyrrhus 


a 


the king, while 
journeying, met with a 
dog watching a dead body, 
and commanded them to 
bring him along with 
him. <A few days after 
a review was going on, 
and the dog was attending: 
and he saw the murderers, 
and ran forth and con- 


tinued barking at them. 


Thus, 


. Then indeed he drew out 


from the quiver a fatal 
shaft, and placed it on the 
string. 


IIup pos 0 acAreus, 


O0éva,- EVTUY YKVH 
(2 a.) zum Qeoueew 
VExCOS, Ob wEhEvH 


(la) wero 6UTOV 


LOC. Orryos 


Og voregoy jioeea (d.) 


ESET Acts esos (imp.), 
Hob TaeEsLs (imp.), 0 
zvav* ¢sdov (par.) d¢ 
0 QPovevs, exreeya 
(2a.) zor nabvrcn- 
Téa (imp.) wvroc. 


Hros o mev Ougeren 


eLorscea (2 a. mid.) 
mineos o1aroc, | r- 
Onus (La) de ex 
yevoe7——. Hom. Hex. 


» 


* 
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2. And he both conquered Kas payy re vm oLo 


them in battle, and after (la), as aro ives 
this continued plundering Peow (imp.) 4s ayo 
them. (imp.) cevros. Attic. 


Flence it appears that the aorist inclines to the expression 
of momentary action, or such as it is intended so to 
represent. The imperfect properly expresses some more 
continued action, often an habitual * action. But this 
distinction is observed much more carefully in Attic than 


in Homeric Greek. 


2. The aorist participle expresses always past time,+ 
equivalent to after that, or the perfect ede having 
in English ; thus, 


1. Thus then having said, “Oc 000 0 Davew (1 a), 


* . ° e 
she smote with glittering bMLAToW oor’ Da- 
lash the mules. EbV0S | 7[60v0G—. 
Hom. Hex. 


* Habitual action may, however, be expressed by the aorist also, 
and even by the future in conditioual sentences. , 

+ Yet it may be translated like the present in relation to habitual 
action. 


, 6 
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2. Cyrus, after that he had [Kaagw (1 a.) 0 Kugos 
summoned Araspes the Agacarns Mr doc, ov- 
Mede, bade him guard for Tos “eAsuw O1a@v- 
him both the lady and the Aarra (la.) avrog 0 
tent. TE YUIN HAS 0 THYVM. 

Attic. 

3. But Socrates, said the 
accuser, used to teach the 
young to treat with con- 
tumely (wg07nAaxsZw) their 
fathers, saying that accord- 
ing to law it was allowable 
even to bind one’s father 
having convicted (aigew 
par. 2 a.) him of madness, 

Attic. 


The distinction of usage between aorist and present, in 
the other moods, viz. opt., subj., imperat., and infin., is 
extremely nice, and rests chiefly on this point, viz. that ~ 
these moods of the aor. refer to an action considered in its 
completion, but of the present to an action considered in tts 
beginning or continuance. Hence these moods of the aor. 
are much more common than the same of the present. (See 
Matth. Gr. Gr. vol. II. p. 730.) 
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3. Instead of the past tenses indicative use is made 


a. Of the present tensé, in animated ih which — 
represents what has taken place as present (presens 


historicum) ; thus, 
\ 
* 


1. And one kisses (for was Kuvew Og 0 puey TIS VEb, 


hissing) theshand, another 0 O¢ Zavbos HOE OL | 
the golden head of the TOS" sya Oe 404 OU- 
children: and I myself, in T0S, noovn urd, | OTé- 
my delight, followed to- yn youn vy réexvoy 
gether with the babes into chat ET OWOh (2 a.): 
the chamber of the women. Att. Iamb. Trim. 

2, And both they take up Kas avaramSavm re 0 
their arms, and the Syra- orAop, Hob O Duen- 
cusans perceive it and #00406 coro Doevomecs 
‘yaised their Peean. HOLb Tobie (1 a.). 

Attic. 


3. But they, deeming him 
to stand in the way of 
their doing (rw woe) what 
they wished (opt.), plot 
against him, and were 
privately accusing him to 
the senators as an enemy 
(Avwouvoweros) of the state. 
Attic. 5 
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It is singular that this use of the present is not an 
Homeric usage, yet 


3 


b. The present tense is used by Homer with the poetical 


woos as an adverb of past time; thus, 


1. And verily before at least Kos Asny ov waeos Ys 


I question thee not, nor 0vux ELCOWCL, OUTE 
sift thee. . ETHAACO. Hom. 
3 Hex. . 

2. For so heavily pressed on ‘Ode yao Sede Avzt0s 
the chiefs of the Lycians, ays, 0s To TOCOS 
‘who before indeed are TEL | Cavenns TEA E- 
(for were) very forward in Di “ATO KEKTEOOS 
violent conflicts. VOLnbh. Hom, Hex. 


Thus the present is sometimes construed with crore in the 
sense of “long ago,” but not in Homeric Greek. 


In similes Homer uses indifferently the present, the 
future, or the aorist. 


4. The present indicative and participle are sometimes 
used with a future signification ; thus, 


a 
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1. For at break of day I shall 
return, with the rising sun, 
bearing bright armour from 


the mighty Vulcan. 


Hadey erg veojucel (vev- 


[oaes), Ot [due NEALOS 
OYbOY, | revyos (pl.) 
xaos Peew mraea 


‘Hoasorog ava’. 
Hom. Hex. — 

2. But, if bound by oaths, —ovros Os, op%boy ev 
thou wouldst not abandon Cevyvupns (par. 2 a. 
me to these wishing to pas.), | aya ov pels 

yas (2a. mid.) ay EH - 

yosoeya. Att. Iamb. 


drag (about to drag) me 
from the land. 


Trim. 


Thus, regularly, in the case of the presents eu, “* I will 
go,” mono, “I will drink,” domes, I will eat,” poryowas 


(not Homeric), also “ I will eat.” 


5. The third future passive (paulo-post), is properly 
both in form and meaning, compounded of perfect and 
future. Hence it places what is future in a supposed 
past; thus, 


1. For that would be far —0¢ Yue ne OY a KYA 
best of all, since soon will bog comes | cpus, eres 


2. 
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dire destruction have been 
wrought here. 


a 
The statéwill have been 
completely organised, if 
such a watchman oversee 
it. 


THY 0 7708 TEVYW) 
asimug orebeos. Hom. 
Hex. 

‘O aorireiam reese 
HOT EW, SOY 0 TOLOU- 
TOS HUTOS ETITKOTEw 
Qvraus. Attic. 


Since the perfect often expresses a continued state (e.g. 


eyyeyouyuuas expresses not merely ‘ I have been inscribed,” 


the third future ; thus, 


1, No one’s inscription shall 


be altered from favour, 
but as each was from the 
first, so shall he stand en- 
rolled. 


2. And for all future time 


this ocean gu!ph, be well 
assured, shall be called 
Tonian. 


but “I stand on the list” ), this signification remains in 


Ovdes xara orovdy 
(ace. pl.) wereyyeaQw 
| Ao womree ebm 
TO TEeWTOV, EyyeuPw. 
Att. Iamb. Trim. 

Keovos, 0 0 merArwy 
TOVTIOS [LVYOS, | OO- 
Pas exicrawes lo- 
Vl0S =4xAAEO. Att. 
Lamb. Trim. 


Consequently, this is the natural future of those perfeets, 
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which have acquired a separate meaning of the nature of 
the present, as xexrnuc, “ I possess,” wucuynucd, “* I remem- 
ber,” fut. xexrjoocu, pusvncomas, &e. 


Sometimes this future expresses rapidity of action, as 
poucs nai wempuceras, ‘speak and it is done.’ Hence the 


common name of paulo-post. 


11I.—Moop. 


. The usages of the Greek moods will come to be more 
fully considered under the head of Propositions ; but a few 


remarks may find place here. 


The Optative, expressive of a wish* (see Introduction 
to the Writing of Greek, Part IV. p. 138), is often 
accompanied in Homeric Greek by the particles os yag 
(not a singly), asde, Oe or we, and in Attic by « mos, @ 8, 


a1 ‘yap, eibe, or ws; thus, 





* The optative of the future is never used in this sense, and is 


never accompanied by ay or xé> 
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1. Would that it might in- 

- indeed be so, oh dear 
Menelaus! © 

2. Would I were as much 
better in war than thou, 
as I am worse. 

3. Would I were so youth- 
ful, and my strength were 


so entire ! 


4. Oh that strife would pe-. 


rish out of the society of 


both gods, and mortals! 


5. Would there were a voice 


in my arms! 


6. Oh my dearest friend, 
may I die having seen 
but this! 


7. Ob mansion, would that 
thou wouldst pour a voice 
for me, and wouldst at- 
test whether I be a man 


of evil nature! 
8, Where is Teucer? If he 
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As yoo On ovras eu, 
Pirog (n.) wo Meve- 
Aaog (voc.). Hom. Hex. 

Aide orog qnoowy esis, 
FOTOS ov Per egos E b= 
ft. Hom. Hex. 

Ede ws nCaw, Bin dz 
By Eumedos Ebls. 
Hom. Hex. 

‘Os cess ex ve Seog, ex 
ve avlowros amronr- 
Avis (2a. mid.). Hom. 
Hex. 

Ks eyo yeyvowos (2 a.) 
Doyyos ev Beayiav. 
Att. Iamb. Trim. 

Q. Pirraros, es yae 
ovros } = xarabynonw 
(2a.) esdov. Alt. Iamb. 
Trim. ‘ 

Q dap (pl), ede Dbey- 
wo yneva (la mid.) 
eyo, | HOLb [bOTULED, 

Qua (p-) 

ONO. Att. amb. Trim. 


Gk #0206 


Tov Teuxeos; wo an~ 
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come, I wish that he may 
come in time to assist in 
composing his brother’s 
body (lit. his fallen bro- 
ther ) here. 

9. For would, oh both Fa- 
ther Jove, and Minerva, 
‘and Apollo, | such a 
spirit were in all bosoms! 
Hom. Hex. 

10. Would, oh my son, I 
were a corpse instead of 
thee! Att. Iamb. Trim. 


[oabos, eb Posve (2a), 
[LOAEO, | TENTHS O- 
dzA Dos o0E TVYth- 
bueuole (la). Ait. 
Iamb. Trim. 


In a vetrospective wish, Homer uses aide or we with the 
2 aor. ind. of o<inw,* the Attics use «ibe with any aorist 


indicative ; thus, 


1. Would that ye all toge- 
ther had been doomed to 
be slain beside the swift 


ships instead of Hector. 


—uaile aun ras | 


‘Exrae oPeiAw aves 
Joos ext vnvg Dow 
(p- pas.). Hom. Hex. 


* Rarely ogeaov without one of these adjuncts. 


7 
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2. Would that he had ex- ——we operrAw Syne 
pired in my arms! Thus (2 a.) ev vere moc | 


might we have satiated TW HE HOPED (1 a. mid.) 

ourselves with weeping zrasioy (n. du) eé, 

and lamenting, peveomsvos Te. Hom. 
Hex. 

8. Would that the bull of Wide odernw Aoyo pon 
Argo had not flown Dramerolces (Zaia.) 
through the dark Symple- = «za Qos, | Koryos 6 
gades to the land of Col- cke, xvaveos Suu 
chos ! TANYAOES. Att. Lamb. 

Trim. 


4. Would that I had then Eide Ov TOTE TVYYIVO- 
consorted with thee ! [Lot. Attic. 


2. For the use of the simple Subjunctive in exhortations,* 


in negative sentences, and in commands, see the Introd, &c. 
Part IV. pp. 135, 136. 


* Observe, in addition to the Introd., &c., Part IV. p. 35, that 
besides the 1 person plural subjunctive in the hortatory sense of 
“let us,’’ &c., the 1 persor singular is sometimes used in the sense 
of “‘let me,” &c.; generally, however, after ¢<gc or some similar 


imperative. 
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3. Instead of the imperative mood, use is often made of — 


the indicative future; thus, 


1. ‘Oh Nestor son of Neleus, Neorwe N ANLGONS: 


mighty glory of the 
Greeks, know Agamem- 


non son of Atreus! 


. Aud having visited all 
Asia and Europe’s bound- 
aries, Jearn these things 


thyself. 


. But do thou indeed en- 
riched tarry at home: 
and I will accomplish 
these things both for thee 
and for myself. 


pevyas xvdos Ayos- 
0S, | escowas Arpes- 
Ong Ayanmenvar—. 
Hom. Hex. 


ITag de eregyomees (2a.) | 


Actas Evewrn re 
00s yiyvoono (fut. 
mid.), o0¢ avros—. 
Att. Iamb. Trim. 


Adra ov peep THROVTEW 


010k Leva eyo OE 
OUTOS WOLEW “OLb ree 
OV x05 vree eyo. 
Attic. 


More especially the future often stands in this sense with 
a negation put interrogativeh ; the particle ov conveying a 
positive, but ov un a negative command, (but this is not an 
Homeric construction) ; thus, | 


1. Let some. one with all —ovy O0'0¢ TAY OS 
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speed hasten to the Py- yoeew (fut. mid.) rg 

thian altar. [lvd:z0g reog sorsces 
Att. Iamb. Trim. 

2. Shew then that orators QOyzx ovy arodElevULLs O 


have some sense, and that patae vous EY ay, 206 

rhetoric is an art and not TEV IN 6 pntoeien, 

mere adulation. HAA ] HOKKKELO ; 
Attic. 

"3. Speak not these things Ov p27 moe ov, A0g (d.) 
before the multitude, 006 yneve (fut. mid.), 
venting words that border | avi emovos pir 
on madness. cay (fem.) Aoyog ; 


Att. Anap. Dim. 
4. Oh daughter, hold not Q Jvyarne, OU bn hu- 
this discourse to the mul- bog €i¢ roAve QED 5 
titude ! Att. Iamb. Trim. 


Observe the combined construction of ov in the first 
member of the sentence, and un or unde in the second ; as, 


4. Refrain thyselfin silence, Ou iyo AVEV OLS, 


and admit not fearful- node O€sAsce Abe) 5 
ness. Att. lamb. Trim. 

¥, Retire both thou to the Ov ess ov re ostog 
palace, and thou Creon, to (pl.), gv re, Keews, 


G 


~ 


‘ 


thy house, and raise not 
what is nothing to a 


mighty grief. 


. Advance (gegw) it more 


quickly, and disobey me 


Att. amb. Trim. 


not. 
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nara oreyn (pl), | 
wok fen 0 puNOEss 


(neut.) @AVOS E66 MéE- 


yas Peow s 
Lamb. Trim. 


4. On the other hand, the Attic poets frequently use 


the imperative in a future sense after oda with 6, &, ér1, or 


ws; thus, 


Re 


Knowest thou what thou 
hast to do? in return for 
what thou hast said hear 


a reply on equal terms, 


and then judge, having 


learned thyself. 


. Knowest thou then what 


Neither 
be dragged away by vio- 


thou hast to do? 


lence, nor come forth to 
a contest of hands with 


me. 


Ode ws wotew (1 a); 


LUTE 0 ELEN wEVOS 
soos (pl.) 
Hab EIT HELO) AVTOS 
Att. Lamb. 


HYVTAKOU, 


wovbcver. 
Trim. 


Orda ovy os doce (1 a.); 


[NTE aTOTToLM (1 a. 
pas.) Gree, | ware ess 


Viele a MbAAG ebeo- 


aya). 


V0 oes (2 as) 
Att: Iamb. Trim. 


Att. ~ 
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Concerning the use of the infinitive for the imperative, 
see the Introduction, 8 ¢.,Part II, p. 59, Rule XLI. 


5. With regard to the use of the infinitive as a noun 
substantive (Introd., &c., Part II, p. 58, Rule XL.), 
which may take place through all the cases, observe, 
i. That the Homeric dialect does not couple the article 
- with the infinitive in this sense, but that the Attic dialect 
does not dispense with the article, except sometimes in 
the nominative, rarely in the genitive, and sometimes in 
the accusative governed by a verb; 2. That not only the 
simple infinitive, but an accusative or a whole sentence 


with the infinitive, may be thus used; as, 


1. a. For now indeed it Nuyp vce On wos eas 
stands for all upon the Eueos OTN OH LLN, 


razor’s edge—either a very | N [hdd Avyeos 
direful destruction to the orebeos Ayesos, Ne 
Greeks, or life. raps. Flom. Hex. 
1. b. Now indeed appears Nuyy dy e600 LuoLk npocke 
the day of subjugation vmrO Lews (d.) Oct woees 
beneath the Trojans. (2 a. pas.). Hom. Hex. 
1. c. Woe’s me! the being ©; (Los: 0 (neut.) peev 
incensed at one diseased YOO EW) Sumoones, H0L- 


is vain: but the seeing #06° 6 (neut.) O¢ woe 
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him thus minded who 


could endure ? 

1. d. But thinkest thou that 
there is any other more 
efficient cause of the not 
being enslaved to the belly, 
nor to sleep and _ lascivi- 
ousness, than the having 
other things more de- 

lightful than these ? 

| l. e. Friends and allies, we 

could not impute as blame 
to the gods, our not having 
accomplished thus far all 
things whatsoever we pray 


for. 


1. f. But know, that by us 
all death is a forfeit due. 


1. g. So that no others than 
the philosophers ere in 
the way of their obtaining 


esteem among all. 
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ogo Deovew rig Wore 

av Deow; Ait. amb. 
Trim. 

‘O dz en OovrAcvw yac- 
TNC, woe UTVOS “Ob 
AKYVELH, OLOMOE TIC 
aAKOS AbTIWTECOS Eb- 
4, 4 0 &TECOS OUTOS 
ey yous; Attic. 


Avae Piros nos ovm-— 
puavos, 0 wey Seoc 
ovoéic (neut.) av eva 
EnXPowas (la), ro 
Zz oun! EVES 00s 
TS OTS Evyomos 
HUTAEEATTH (p.). Ab. 

—~Yiyrornw 8, | ws 
THS Yo zarabyne- 
40 (2 a.) oPEsrAouas. 
Att. Iamb. Trim. 

‘OQere moLen Tas Evdo- 
xbieew eumcdwy ov 
€ii4s — (infin.) ovoésc 
AAAS, nO TEGL Di- 
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1. h. But he made both the 
advancing by good deeds 
to the more honourable 
seat lawful, and, if any 
one were indolent, the 
- falling back into the more 
dishonourable. 

. a. The approach of water 
to my head is not lawful, 
- beforeat least that I stretch 
Patroclus on the pyre, and 


heap up a monument. 


2. 6. For that we being 
mortals should err, is, 
methinks, nothing won- 
derful. 

2, c. Both this good service, 
and that with regard to 
the Samians, namely that 
through our means the 
Peloponnesians did not 
aid them, afforded you 


Rorovyyrbos 


AoroPia avlowros. 
Attic. 


AAAw yopnt Los TOLEG) 


(la. mid.) zce1 eyobos 
eeyov Teobasvw (2a.) 
Eig 0 ThLbOS edoe., 
HOC, Eb TES poorove- 
yew, avayaoew (1a) 
ékc 0 OThLOS. Attic. 


Ov Semis ses Aoereoy 


(pl.) wenwe oooY 





ina (raid.), 
svt Llareoxnrog riby- 
[ab (2 a.) TUC, OHM 
ve yew (la). Hom. 
Hex. 


‘O yae apmagrava cy — 


bewros a, ovosss, 
Ob chs, SUULOTTOS. 
Attic. . 


e e 
O evegyeoim ovros re 


Hb 0 &S Wool, O 
(neut.) dice eyo IIe- 
AUTOS 
27 Bonbew (lo oact, 
mapeya ov Arysy- 


a 
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both the conquest of the TOS LEV ETINOATNOS, 
ZEginete aud the chastise- Sa pesor Og *OAKCTK. 
ment of the Samians. 
Attic. 


2.d. It behoves indeed to 
observe (<iguocs i. a.) your 
(opwiregos) words (sing.) 
at least, oh goddess, | 
although much incensed 
(p. pas. par.) in spirit—. 
Hom. Hex. 

2.e. What still more, those 
of you who wish may dis- 
believe in my having been 
honoured by celestial be- 


ings (dasoves). Altie. 


» 


6. In addition to the Inérod., &c.. p.46, Rule XX VII. 
and p.61, Rule XLVII., observe particularly the con- 
struction of the participle with the verbs Acvoavw or ?.ndw, 
pbavw, and su7yave. These accessary verbs, usually 
expressed in English by a periphrasis, are accompanied by 
the verb, of which they express a circumstance, in the 
participle ; thus, 
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1. a. In all my toils thou 
art present, nor do I set 
forth without thy know- 
ledge. 


1. &. First indeed I will send 


spies towards it, lest it 


fall upon me unawares. 


1. c. Does it not then seem 


to thee to be advantageous 
that we should deliberate 
upon these things in se- 


cret ? 


2. a. Whosoever shall first 


reach the fair skin of his 
opponent, to him indeed 
I will give this silver-hilted 


sword. 


2.6. Thou canst not make 


too much haste to invest 


Ky ras-rovos rapiorryps 


ovde ov Anbu | xivv- 
poi——. Hom. Hex. 


—TeEWTOS (pl.) nev ono- 


TOC | TET TOS 


(mase.), yon, 
Aavdavra (2 a) eye) 


UTS 


TesowiaTH (2 a. par). 
Att. Iamb. Trim. 


Ouvz ovYy ov Ooxea TULL- 


Dogos ess o AcevOocvas 


(p-) eyo ovT0S Pov- 
AEVW 5 Atlic. 


‘Ormoregos xe Qlavw 


(2 a. sub.) opeya (1 a. 
mid. par.) yeous (acc.) 
zorhos, | 0 wey eye 
Oidaunt ode Dacyovoy 
aeyueonros. Hom. 
Hex. 


Dbava (opt) d¢ av ovx 


ay 006 cuyzeuTTwe™ 





* The present participle must be construed with géave in this 


sense. ° 
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thy form with these. 


.c. The Lacedzemonians 
had no sooner heard of 
the war, than neglecting 
all the rest of their con- 
cerns they came to our 
succour. 
.@. Refrain: for I was 
by chance absent in the 
midst of the Thracian ter- 
ritory, when thou camest 
hither. 

3. 6. About fifty heavy- 
armed were by chance 
sleeping in the market- 


place. 


* 


Kya (2 aa)? 
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P) eucas. Alt. Iamb. 


Trim. 


‘O- Acnedorsnovios ov 


Dbava (2 a) wvvba- 
vows (2 a. par.) 6 
TONE WLOG, | TOC 
0 MAAOS HMEAEW New 
eyo cmuven. Attic. 
TUY YX AVG) 
(pres.) vag gy LeTOS 
Oenzn o 00g | CLT ELIS, 
Ore E0%,0[h0ek deveo— 
Att. Iamb. Trim: 


Os 


Toyyove OTALTNG EY O 


avyoon nabevda we 
TEVTNLOVTO. Attic. 


* 


Osa, and the parts of sons declined with it, are similarly 


construed with the participle in Attic Greek; thus, — 


1. For the weak ‘in judg- 
ment, know not that they 


have good in their hands 


‘O yao nanos yrmpy 


(pl.) 0 ayabog vehe | 
ey oux o10a, mes 
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before they lose it. vig exGaaArAw (2 a. 

mid.). Att. amb. Trim. 

2. Prince Ulysses, know Avad Odvoceue, 704205 

that thou hast come in (sub.) oda ECV OMG. 
good season, Att. Lamb. Trim. 
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VIII. _ 


ADVERBS. 


1. Besides the neuter singular of adjectives, the neuter 


singular of adjective-pronouns, and especially of ris, oios, 


rol0s, Toes, rooouros, &c., is.often used adverbially; thus, 


1, Nor knoweth he at all to 
consider both future and 
past. 

2. How he lies bathed in 
dew, and the blood has 
been washed off around. 

3. (Since all so tremble with 
alarm): but my _ heart 

within my breast was 


» harassed with sad grief. 


4. Who will declare, where- 
fore Phebus Apollo is so 


much incensed. 


5. For not at all this war- 


rior, but the laws of 


Ovde rig 010% voew Ch ce 
TLOTTW HU OTITOW. 
Hom. Hex. 

Olog seconess xesmors, 
TEob OF Che viTTw. 
Hom. Hex. 

—(ros0s yeep vTOTeo- 
[Ea comers)’ | aA 
emos svdobs Jupos 
reion wevbos Avyeos. 

Hom. Hex. 

‘Og x6 esrov, or se (neut.) 
TooTOS Ywouost (la) 
@Mo:Eos Arorrwy. 
Hom. Hex. 

Ov yae ris ovroc, wA- 
Aw o Seog (pl) vo WL0s 
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& 
‘heaven, wilt thou disho- | Oesow (opt.) ay——* 
nour. Att. Lamb. Trim. 

6. He so much excelled the ‘locovros AGHA. 0 
rest of ~monarchs, both anos Sacreue, Hb 
those who had, received 0 TUTCLOS KEYN To- 
hereditary dominions, and gororprbcrver, nk 0 
those who had acquired Ores Gexvrov HT LOMO. 
them through their own Attic. 


exertions. 


The neuter plural of such words, also, as well as the 
neuter plural of adjectives is often taken adverbially. 


The article is sometimes joined with the neuter of adjec- 
tives in this adverbial sense, as xgwrov or ro Tewrov, Tewren 
or ra xeura; and it is to be particularly remarked, that 


even ‘lomer occasionally thus uses the article. 


Homer also sometimes joins the article with the adverbs 
"4 6 
wapoite, Taos, Tapoomee, me, and mecodey, which may 


probably be explained on the principle of ellipse. 


2. An adverbial use is made even of adjectives in other 
genders, referred to substantives, particularly in expressions 


of time ; thus, 
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1. But I am here ready to 
bestow all the gifts, as 
many as, having gone to 
thee, noble Ulysses pro- 
mised thee yesterday in 
the tent. 

. And on the fifth day we 
came to the fair-flowing 
Nile. 

. Now thus indeed advanc- 
ing they arrived on the 
fourth day at the boun- 
daries of the territory of 


Gobryas. 


* 
Awpor de eyay OO€ Tees 


THEY W (2 a.), 00005 


TOb EO YOWCE yOsCos 


evs xAsosy (pl.) UT sO 
yveoucs 0105 Odve- 
ocuc. Hom. Hex. 


IIeuaresos 0¢ Asyur- 


TOS EU ppElTns bLO[L06. 
Hom. Hex. 


Outre jmey On mTopevw 


TeTHoT COS ETL 0 
opsov 0 Tabevas yw- 
ex yiyvoncs Attic. 


And so with the other numerals in aios, exrasog, ECdomasos, 


Sc., except xeoregaioc, which is construed with jusga, and 


not with the person. 


3. The particles ay and xe (xev) in independent sentences. 


a. These particles denote, that besides the chief notion, 


something enters into the mind, through which that notion 
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is limited or ie conditional. They embrace, conse- 
quently, the whole province of possibilities, probabilities, 
difficulties, in a word, the conditional nature of that which 
is the subject of thought: and thus enter into numerous 
constructions. © Still these constructions may be reduced 
into two great divisions, of which one only will be 
considered here, since the other belongs to the doctrine of 
propositions. Namely, the particle a or xev stands with 
its verb either free, or in relation to another verb, and so 
involved with another proposition :_ free in such a sentence 
as Emo de xe raura weAnozros, since no other proposition has 
any influence on the construction, involved in Yu 0 aurw 
Tunas UTobncomol, as xe TIOnu, Since a xe wiOno Cannot be 


thought on without drodjcouc:, and is limited by it. 


When the particle stands with its verb in a free 
construction, which is the case to be at present considered, 
it may have with it, according to circumstances, either the 


indicative mood, the subjunctive, or, except in Homeric 


Greek, the optative : “ 


6. It is thus construed with the indicative of the future 


alone, in Homeric Greek, and always after the particle ; 


thus, ) 
s H 
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1, But the number I * lanbue 0 Ove AY byw 


should not be able to de- oul comers, ovde ovo- 
clare, nor could I name. pucesv@ (1 a.sub.). Hom. 
Hex. 

2, And some one of the Kas xe reg aoe 606W) 
haughty Trojans may Teas DTEenvoeeay | 
haply thus say, leaping on Tuubos exomrna 
the tomb of illustrious Mevercos HVOGAS- 
Menelaus. 0s. Hom. Hex. 


€ 
But ay should not be construed with the indicative future 


in Attic Greek. (See Introd., &c., Part IV., p. 141.) 


‘ec. Except in Homer, a often stands in free construction 
with the indicative imperfect, aorist, and pluperfect, See 


Introd., &c.,’Part IV., p. 14). 


d. For ay in free construction with the subjunct. mood, 


see Introd., &c., Part IV., p. 138. 


e. For wy in free construction with the optative in Attic 
Greek, see Introd.,-5c., Port IV., p. 140. ? 





* Ov wv§ncouer Without av would signify “I will not declare.” 
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4, Particles of negation. 


a. The negative particles in Greek are ov and on, fron 
which by composition are derived ovde, ovre, ovdes, ovr, 
OUTW, OUTOTE, OUTOI, OUZETI, ovdcesL0v, &e., 70s, [enre, PNOEIC 
‘[UNTI, (NTO), [LHTOTE, NxETI, undapov, &c.; and every rule 
that applies to the simple negatives, holds also with regard 


to their compounds. - 


b. Ov, which directly and independently negatives the 
notion, to which it is attached, is joined not only with 
verbs, but also with adjectives and substantives when 


these, with the negative, make a whole ;* thus, 


a. 1. Thou wouldst learn, of Diyvacna (2 a. opt.) 76, 


what a man thou detainest 0406 Pus sya aren 
the blooming bride; the Aecos waeanosris, | 
harp would not aid thee, OD% bY TV YCKIT LED 
and these gifts of Venus. (sub.) z1Ooess, 0 0¢ Ow- 
eov Adeodirn. Hom. 

Hex. 
ie 


* But «» is used when, under other circumstances, the negation 
is confined to one word of the proposition, thus, of wn ev: rrzoveksa, 
amo wou de waniora emiovres, Thuc. III. 84: and sometimes yu» is 
put with single words exactly like ov, thus «» :Aacca,—un vALya— 
Thue. VIT. 14. 
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a. 2. And Cyrus said, “ but 
art thou not desirous to 
depart for thy home?” 
“ No 
FP ystaspes. 


assuredly,” — said 


. 


. 1. Not alone; with him 


was Leonteus, branch of 
Mars. ; 

p’. 2. But they promised that 
they would send to them 
a force not numerous. 

9’. 3.' Through inexperience 
of another life, and the 
non-revelation of things 
beneath the earth. 

6. 4. Since they did not 
admit them on account 
of the not-blockading of 


Leucadia. 
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‘O d¢ Kvgos Qnpns, So 


Oe ove exibvpsw ol- 
“OLE ATELY OMOb (2 
a); Ov pa Leve, 
Onur o  Toracarns. 
Attic. 

Ovz og abe ove 
Acovrevs, oCog Agns. 
Hom. Hex. 

Ileura de rig avros 
UTI VEO (LO OT CR— 
rice ov ToAuG, Attic. 

Ave. UTeseorury KAAOS- 
[Bsoros: [Hou ove aro- 
OeZig 0 vmO yo. 
Att. An. Dim. 

Oe ov moody opnees 
die o Neves 0 ov 
TECLTEIY IO EG Altice. 


This construction with substantives 7s not Homerie. 


ad 


c. My negatives, not independently, but in relation to 


something else, whether a condition or design is laid down, 
g ’ 


or a wish, command, fear, or anxiety is expressed. 
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a’. Thus a condition is laid down by jn, or its compounds, 
after * «, cay, droray, &c., and a design by un, &c., after 
ive, omos, &c.; which constructions will be treated under 


the head of propositions. 


. A negative wish is expressed by ju, or its compounds; 
thus, 


1. No longer then may a Myzersi exeirn Odv- 





head stand on the shoulders aeusg (d.) HOON wos 

of Ulysses, nor longer eT Ebi, | penne Ets 

may I be called father of Dyrcuoryos EHTIE 

Telemachus. HELAUWEVOS Ebb. ay 
Hom. Hex. 

2. Would thou hadst not My odssrAw ALT TO os 
implored the stainless son anuvuov Linney. 
of Peleus. Hom. Hex. 

3. Let me not liveamoment ——“7 Cows evs, | & 0 
longer, if my offspring are emog TEXVOY MeOS Bic 
to be married by violence. yuudevonas. _ Att. 


Lamb, Trim. 





* In such an example ase 3< ro: ov Sues tov ayyerov evevowa Zevc, 
Il. «. 296, which seems to contradict the rule that «» should follow 
«, the words ov dace are really to be taken as expressive of onc 
notion, “shall refuse.” See below, Part II. ; 
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4, And Gobryas said: May ‘O. Og TaCevas csrroy* 


thisrepentance never cease 


for thee! 


Addru pnrore ov 
(d.) Anyw (1 a.) OvTOS. 


9 meramerese, Attic. 


7. My and its compounds are used in every expression 


of negative exhortation or command ; thus,~ 


1, But away, provoke me AAAa Ebihb, [hn eye 


not, that thou mayest re- 
turn the more safe. 

2. But come, let usno longer 
thus converse, like silly 


knaves. 


3. Be in nought too bold, 

nor judging by thine own 
calamities blame thus 
collectively the whole fe- 
male sex. 


4. Tigranes spoke -thus: 
Wonder not, he said, at 
all, oh Cyrus, “if I keep 


silence. 


eosbsla, on0S wo HE 
VEO. Hom. Hex. - 


Ardrw AYO, LNKETS ou- 
vos (acc. pl.) eyo - 


(mid.), vyxvriog as. 
Hom. Hex: 


Mydesg (neut.) Seaouvo- 


[2os, noe 0 cavTOD 


HOKOC | 6 Syrug: 


ovvr Ons (2 a. par.) 
woe ras mEenPoucrs 
VEVOS. Att. amb. 


Trim. 


Asya o Tiyecevng ade 


Zu, Pnws, w Kugos, 
en Tore Javwaca, 
av eyo ciwmaw, Alt, 


' 


- iit earl 
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5. Son of Priam (patronym. ) 
suffer me not indeed as a 
prey for the Greeks | to 
lie, but aid me—. Hom. js 
Hex. | : 
6. Oh mother, but do thou 
be in nought a hindrance 
(<urodwy) to us | by speech - 
(part.) or (wre) action.— 
Att. Iamb. Trim. 
n ; 
In negative commands when the present tense is used tt 
must be in the imperative mood, and when the aorist in the 
subjunctive.* (See Introd., &c., Part IV., p. 146.) 


-&. My stands after words expressive of fear; thus, 


1. I fear that the goddess Azgidw en On moog (pl.) 
verily spake all things Jee vnLeeTys ebroy. 
true. Hom. Hex. 

2. But /neas sprang for- Arvesag de exogovw ruy 


* That is, when the command is addressed in the second person; 


but in the third person the imperative aorist sometimes stands after, 
Ne 
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word with shield and long 
lance, afraid lest the 
Greeks should drag from 


him the corse. 
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aomls, Ooey TE on 
0S, | OesOw, (1 a. par.) 
[nT OS ov (d.) geuw 
(1a. mid.) yexgoo A- 


0605 Hom. Hex. 

3. But these two alarmed ‘O de esg Qobos TIETH 
(2 a par.) [pun TEhEo- 
Qogos | evyn eos 
we ObVG) (sub.)—. Aft. 
Lamb. Trim. 

Doleeos re nas oPa- 
AEeos, po, TPHAAYW 
(2 a. pas.) 0 aAnbeser, 
7&6 Lo0bh (fut. indic.). 
Attic. 


lest the gods should ratify 


his imprecations. 


4. It is fearful and hazard- 
ous, lest, disappointed of 
truth, I should lie, 


The indicative, subjunctive, and optative moods are used 
in this construction, but the use of the moods will be treated 
of under the head of propositions. 


7 


*. Mn, &c., are very frequently joined, in negative 
propositions, with the infinitive mood, since this stands not 
independently, but always in relation te some other notion ; 
thus, 


‘1. Swear thet thou didst not Omrogs an men sew o 
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willingly by guile impede 
this my chariot. 


2. But it is nothing disgrace- 
ful for any man, although 
he be wise, to learn many 
things, and not to be too 


positive. 


3. It behoves me, as it seems, 


not to be skilless in speech. 


4. Where men suppose that 
he who excels will neither 
be proclaimed nor receive 
rewards, there they mani- 
festly have no rivalry with 


one another. 


€(L05 doros Che [luce 
Te Ow (1 a.). Hom. 


Flex. 


Ada cave (ace.), 206 


Q 


OY Tho EbMb Topo, oO 
pooevbonvea | TOAVCS HbO- 
yes OvoEse, Ok 0 
jon reve ayov. Alt. 


Tamb. Trim. 


Ags eyo, ag c0lne, LN 


xoLn06 Puw (Za.)AEy a. 
Att. Iamb. Trim. 


¢ t 
Oxov ev o1omat 0 ay- 


dearos 0 HeaTLOTEv- 
av [KhTe 
penre obarov Ace oe 
vo, OnAog (n. pl.) esrs 
evravla ov Dsroves- 
HWS TOS aAAnAaY 
Ya) (par.). Attic. 


“NCVTT OM, 


sf 


The most remarkable construction of wn with the infini- 
tive is after verbs signifying to prohibit, deny, prevent, 


restrain, or disbelieve ; thus, 


1, But I forbid, and the Eyw d¢ aravdaw, ras 


~ 
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whole Cadmean people, © 


to admit Adrastus into 
this land. 


. Dost thou confess or de- 


ny to have done these 


things ? 


. For we profess, having 


embarked on board our 
ships with our whole popu- 
lation, to have joined inthe 
sea-fight at Salamis, which 
restrained him from plun- 
dering the Peloponnesus 
city by city. 

Having checked — the 
flame, and the near ap- 
proach of the vessel, they 
were released from the 


danger. 


. For Agisthus is not pre- 


sent, who ever restrained 
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re Kadusiog Aews, | 


Adeucros aig yn 005 


jon wHoint, Att. 
Tamb. Trim. — 

Dyust 7 *woorerpvecpcs 
wn deo.a 606; Att. 


Tamb. Trim. * 


Dywi yor, exlosvm (2 


a.) 66 0 votus rovon- 
[ues ev Darows Suv- 
VLU MLOY Ea) (1 a.), oo- 
mee soyw (2 a) wy 
“OTOH TOMS CVTOS 6 
Llerorovvyoos Teo- 
bew. Attic. 


Tlavw (1 a) 0 DA0E wees 


0 Ln TeoTeeyowos 
(2 a. inf) eyyus 0 
OAwees O *IVOUIOS a 
ThAAaCOW (2a. pas.). 
Attic. 


* Thus too eEaeves errs und? dew we Wawore, Aristoph. Plut. 241. 
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thee | from disgracing thy 
friends, being out of doors 
(Sugoig fem.) at least. 
Att. Lamb. Trim. 
6. They ~disbelieved that 
those who surrendered 
(2 a. par.) were similar to 
‘those who had died (p. 
par.).. Altie. 
+ 
7. Having fallen upon them 
unguarded and. not ex- 
pecting (amgocdoxnros) that 
ever any one would assail 
them, coming up so far 


from the sea. 
To put wn with the infinitive after these verbs is not, 


however, an Homeric construction. Thus Homer says, 


—<u erauous ert Teweoor worecders, Il. A. 442, 


or’. When wy is found with adjectives or participles, 


these involve a reason or condition; thus, 


1. There is not in counsels QOvz Eis EY O LL HOLAOC 


- 
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not honourable (7. e. af Bovrsvue ouds EA- 
they be not honourable )- Tb, OTTKS Hob bea- 


even hope, which also TOS TIC meokevedd. Att. 


supplies some confidence. Tamb. Trim. 


2, But when he shall have ‘Ora de 120 UoOeb (2 a. 


come, then should I be sub.), TYVIAHUTHA YW 
base not executing (i. e. 4AUH06 | yan doce ay 
should I not execute) all, EbiLE TS OTOS KV O7- 
whatsoever the god may Aow Seog.  Aét. Jamb. 
declare. Trim. 


3. Form now your plans Bovrevopoes n0n wo oO 
upon the ground that those ye evbade unde 6 
here are not sufficient THeWY HUTEeHED (g.). 
even to cope with their Attic. 
present adversaries. 

4. For in vain should we 
possess (xexr7yueba.) youth 
so | numerous in Argos, } 
not taking vengeance upon 
thee (i.e. should we not 
take vengeance upon thee ). 

Att. Iamb. Trim. 


* 


This, again, is not an Homeric construction. 


d. Mz is sometimes used as a particle of interrogation, — 


losing its negative force ; thus, 
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1. Do yeperchance suppose H joy rov rig Ovo pens 
him to be one of unfriendly Oyus {mid.) ess a- 


men ? yne; Hom. Hex. 

2. Is it some thunderbolt of My rig Zevg xevauvoc, 
Jove or some showery NTS onberog | Vo~ 
hail ? | AaCo ;— Att. Iamb. 

Trim. 


3. But did we agree on this AdrAa en Ovros (acc.) 


point not fairly ? OV HKAWS omonroryew ; 
| Attic. 

4. (Ironically) Don't I —pn TiS ov Oonew | 
somehow seem to thee to Taek ea) UTOTTNT Ow 
quail and cower before TE 0 véog YEog (acc.) ; 
these new divinities ? Att. Jamb. Trim. 


The question thus made by un commonly expects no in 
reply ; whereas the question by ov implies that the asker 
affirms his proposition, and expects yes, as ov xo xarov 


sors ro wyabor, ** Is not the good also fair?” 


The question by ugu wn (not Homeric) anticipates the 
expected reply; thus, 


1. Thou thinkest not then —Heu Ln Dok cts | Av- 


(dost thou?) that these TNCIOS HUTOS OvTos 6 
I 
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things: thou bearest. ex- 
piate the murder for her. 


2. What then? the sailor 


finds not means of preser- 
vatiom (dees he ?) by flee- 


ing frem stern to prow, 
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Povos * Deg (inf.) 5 
Att. Iamb.. Trim... 


Tis O¢ ovvs 6 vaurns 


cece [Ly big Tewem 
Qevya (2 a. par.) [ 
meuuvnber, eve Io al 


while the ship labours (2 a.) NK oIN THT]- 
YUS = xaMLYO 
(2 a. par.) TovTsos TeOS 


xv 0 (de) 5 Att. Lamb. — 


against the ocean-billow. obo, 


Trim. 
3. Thou wilt not deem (wilt Aga en OrabarrAw do- 
thou?) thyself to be calum- 60) UFO EYO Att. 


niated by me. met 


But the question by ae ov, or the simple age, tts 
equivalent,t like the question by ov, expects yes in answer ; 
thus, j 


1. Conceive I not better Avea OUL ALElVaY TV 
nc ee 
* Prof Monk interprets g<ev differently (Mus. Crit, No, I., 


p: 75), but not, I think, correctly. 
+ At least in the dramatic writers. 
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than thou the state of 0 € Onbas Peovew ; 
things in Thebes ? Att. Iamb. Trim. 

2. Does it not then behove Ava Ov BEWTOS Wey 
in the first place that there YOLL0S vraeya (1.a.) 
should be such Jaws ? Oss rosovres 3; Alte. 

-8. Behoves it not then to Tosoods GENT hos wor 
trust such oracles? — ven wesw {2 p.);* 


Att. Iamb. Trim. 

4. Is it not then my lot to —0% Byw orevn Tae- 
wail, losing thee, such a gems, T0400 OE Ch seo 
consort ? tayo ovCvyos ov; 

ON Att. Lamb. Trim. 





For the use of ov and ov un put interrogatively with the 
future indicative, see above, VII., 3, 3, p. 72. 


Concerning jn, “whether,” in indirect questions, see 
Part I. 


7 


_¢ Ov and “7 must be placed before the verbs Asyw, gnu, 
TpooroeoWa, &F100, O1xes0H, although in translation they are 
construed after them ; thus, 





* Dr. Blomfield incorrectly prints this line without a point of 
interrogation. See his edition of the Choephore, y. 291. 
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1, But the youthful spouse Kovesdsos dg aAOVOS 
of glorious Menelaus he Meveauos xzvdaers 


declares that he will not [20s ov nus didw- 
give. pi—. Hom. Hex. 

2. He said that not he him- Ou Pnies HvTos, HAAM 
self, but he was com- EXEIVOS OT EUTHYED, 
mander. Attic. 


3. But should he pretend Kay Oe [20 TOT TOLeowas 


not to hear you. ov axovw. Attic. 

4, I have called you to- 2v, OTCUTIOTNS, OVY- 
gether, oh soldiers, think- HAE, OVE MHEtOw 6 
ing it not worthy of you en Oesvog ep oppwdse 
to be terrified at things ACE Attic. 


not terrible. 


Thus, avwyw, or avwyew, “1 order,” ts construed by the 
poets. See Hom. Il. P. 357, &c. 


Ff. Ovde and junde often signify ‘not even, and uniformly 
so in the middle of a proposition ; thus, 


1. But now not even alittle ——yvy d¢ ovde eyo TUT- 
has he honoured me. Jos vim (la.). Hom. 
2, Of whom. may none —o pnrig vmenPevyw 


a 
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_ escape dire destruction, 
and our bands, not even 
whomsoever his mother 


may bear in the womb 


being a babe, not even 
may he escape ! 


3. But he advanceth with his 


treacherous eye, whom 
not even when dead does 
the earth shroud. 

4, Those who employ not 
their opportunities rightly, 
not even if any good hath 
befallen them from the 
gods, remember it. 


5. If indeed ye know me to 
besuch, as he was accusing 
me of being, do not even 
endure my voice, not even 
although I have managed 
all the public concerns 


with excessive ability. 


(2 a.) asavg orebeos, 
yee TE  Nhereeos, 
noe oars yaorne 
fantne | xoveos ewy 
Deen, penoe 0¢ Devyw 
(2a.)—. Hom. Hex. 


‘O Os TOREVD OorsLos 


Ome yw, Of ovdE 
narhavav yore “Ev- 
8a. Ait. Chor. 


‘O pon yenowns (1 a. 


par.) 0 xoseos opus, 
ovdE és cvubosye(2 a.) 
Tis mapa o eos 
YENTTOS, LVN LOvEevan 
Attic. 


bn, (ev o010ce eye Tol 


OUTS, 010$ OUTOS cl- 
TIO, noe Davy 
cave rcofners (2 a.) pide 
ék WLS 0 wEbYOS Urep- 
ey roAirevonas. Att. 


g. The two negatives are often joined in a sense which 


continues negative ; thus, 
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a. Ov un (not Homeric) is construed with the sub- 
junctive 1 aor. pas., or *2 aor. act. or mid. in the sense of 
a negative future; as, | 


1. And having heard these, Kas ode axovw (1 a); 


I shall not at all be cir- ov Tis Pn Auweavar 
cumvented by guile. doros. Att. Lamb. 
Trim. 


2. Since not at all the more Ov yae rhs [ehAAOv pen 

wilt thou escape destiny. Pevyw 0 [L007 [L06 « 
Att. amb. Trim. 

3. For never will you dis- Ov Yue [An TOTE evera- 


cover that we both have HW, 0S [ANTOTE EYW 
experienced: this, which TAO V Wy [LNTE TD, 
‘neither I have ever ex- ovTros aUPoTEeos e~ 
perienced, nor you. Yo Tao ~o(par,)- Attic, 


In Homeric Greek simple ov is sometimes construed with 
the-subjunc. in this sense (see Introduction to the Writing 
of Greek, Part IV., p. 136), but in Attic ov does not 


precede a verb of the subjunc. mood, unless accompanied by 
thie 





* Dr. Elmsley considers that the 1 aor. may also be employed. 


a 
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Ov un with the future indicative, put interrogatively, has 
been already discussed, see VII. 3. 3. 


/ 


8’. Mn ov (not Homeric* ) is placed, after negative pro- 


positions, with the infinitive in the sense of ‘“‘not;’ thus, 


1. Since ye are eager, I Eves aeobumeowors, Ovz 





will not oppose, so as evoevriow (mid.) | 0 a 

not to declare all that ye ov yey aves TOG 0006 

desire. meory ened. Att.lamb. 
Trim. 


2, For I shall suffer nought —zacyw yae tou | 
so great, so as not glori- TOCTOUTOS ovdsis, aon 
ously to die. TE (N OD #nhAWS 

Svycna (2 a). Att, 
Lamb. Trim. 
3. It being base to gainsay, Asoyeos esos (par. n.) 
80 as to affirm that he LYTINEYO, [LN ouxys o 





« Mn ov in the sense of ‘lest not”’ is used by Homer,.as in the 
line, Mn vu Tot ov yealomy oxNAT OV Ko TOTEM ML Seow, I. A. 28; but 
not in the combined form and sense here noticed. 

+ Dr. Elmsley needlessly proposes ow (Mus. Crit., No, V., 
p- 27). See Hermann in loco. 
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who both labours most and EREOTOS HHt TOvew 
most benefits the com- 1004 wpersw o HObVOS, 
monwealth should not be . ovrog x04 Ey RS 
held worthy of greatest afiow,  Altic. 
rewards. . 


4. Not even what we knew 
(pluperf.) before fails, so 
as not to be | deplorable 
(Saguoroves): butin addition 
to those things what sayest 
thou? Att. amb. Trim. 


And with participles, in the conditional sense of “if 
not; thus, 


1. For slow to commisetate — ducurynros* yae 
should I be, if I did not av | ess, ToLoaOE pam 
pity such a suppliant band. out HOT OMT EOD) 60- 

ea. Att. Lamb. Trim. 


* The negation here is involved in dSucarynros, the same as ovx 
ruaryhros, 80 below yarczos is equivalent to ov padios. 

f Ov xaromreseov Would signify absolutely ‘not pitying,” ju» 
xaromreiear, “since I do not pity,’ but un ov xaromregav, ‘if I did 


not pity.” 
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_ — 


2. I should not therefore be 
worthy of credit in my 
‘story, if I had not previ- 
ously shown myself, of 
what character I am. 


Ouvx av ovy asiomsoros 


Gh iLs eyo (par.), 147 
OvYs TEOTELOS HUTOS 
Dasvw (par. 2 a. pas.), 
040$ Es[Us. 


Attie, 


Or with a participle understood ; as, 


The cities are many and ‘O TOMS TOUS KS 
difficult to take, if notby yareroo AumCave 
time and blockade. (2 a.), fen ov yeoves 

Hb TOMOLKIO (se. 
AnD0erorees). Attic. 


h. In Homeric Greek the negative ov is sometimes 
repeated after itself, and ovds after either itself, or ov, without 
destroying the negation ; thus, 


1. For I think not that thou —ov yae Oba) | ov ov 
wert born and _ reared 
without the will of the 
deities. 


EOS MEnNTL YiTyVO- 
pas (2a) re reePw 
(reaPener) re, Hom. 
Hex. 
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2. For neither would even QOvde youe ovds %8Y wev- 


he himself have escaped 706 umrexQevya (2 a.) 
black fate. — “ne eras. Hom. 
Hex. 


3. Ajax, son of stainless 
Telamon, thou wert not 
then decreed (ueAAw), | 
not even dead to forget 
thy wrath against me(dat.) 
on account of the arms. 


Hom. Hex. 


Observe that, on the same principle, in later authors, 
and in the case of other negatives also, 


Two or more negatives do not cancel the negation ; but, 
when to a proposition already negatived, other general 
conditions are to be attached, such as ever, either, any one, 
any where, it is usual to do this by the compounds of the 


same negative term; thus, 


1. He is not able either to Ov Ouveuwocs OvTEe év 
commend or to benefit his AEya OvurTe Ev ToLewW 
friends, 0 Diros. Attic. 
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2, And yet, what say 1? I Kesros cig Qn lub; Was 


foreknow clearly, all the (pl.) TEOVECMIO TO eels 
future, nor. will any cala- | cuelous 0 merkrwy, 
‘mity come upon me un- ovds EY TOT HKLbOS | 
expected. Tnibee OvOsIS NxO—. 


Att. Iamb. Trim. 

3. But the army shall pass AAAao psy orgareuwa 
over: on this account let Ora Gosva" ouros. eve~ 
nothing be paid either to PA noes TEAL LN- 
me, or to any one else. TE EYW, LTE HAAOS 

uno cig... . Abtia, 

4, They used to abuse me, 
when I was rich, because 
I consorted with Socrates; 
but now, since I have be- 
come poor, it is no longer 


any concern to any one. 


Attic. 


But to this rule there is an.exception when the negatives 
belong to different verbs ; thus, when one negative refers to 


some part of yu: understood, 


e 
But thou art indeed wretch- Sv de abAsos ye, ovrog 
ed, venting these re- ovesdsCan, 0¢ OV | OU- 
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proaches, with which there Oess 0g ouys OO€ oves- 
is no one of these who Osea TOY Oe Att. 
will not soon reproach Lamb. Trim. 

- thee. 


In this construction ovdsis is often put in the same case — 
with the relative following ; thus, 


Apollodorus bewailed every A rorA0dmeos ovoEss 
one of those present. (acc.) OOTkS OU KATA- 
) nhoro 0 meeperns. At. 


And, sometimes, when both negatives refer to the same 


verb ;-as, 


Of the beholders every one ‘O opaw ovodEls ov Tao- 
was somehow affected in Yo Ths 6 boyn vro 
mind by him. exewvoc. Attic. 


Concerning the use of oure, ovde, unre, &c., in connecting 
the parts of propositions, see Part II. 


EXERCISES 


IN 


HOMERIC AND ATTIC GREEK. 
PART IL. 


PROPOSITIONS. 


Propositions may be considered in a twofold light, in 


themselves independently, or in their mutual connection. 


I.—Or INDEPENDENT PROPOSITIONS. 


Every proposition necessarily includes a subject (that of 
which any thing is said), a predicate (that which is said) > 
K 
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and a copula (that which unites subject to predicate, with 
an expression of time). Thus, | 


Sub. cop. pred. 
ZWALATNS NV COD0S. 


The copula and predicate. may, be combined in one verb, 
as TiAarav derodque, or all three things may be included in 


a single word, as Q/Aw (equivalent to éyw eis Didwy). 


I.— THE SusJeEct. 
1. To express an indefinite subject either no article or 


the pronoun zig is used (see Introd., Se.,*p. 134); but 


observe , 


a. Tig is frequently employed in the collective sense of 


‘‘every. one;” thus, 


1. Let’ every one ow well) Ev [Lev ThE doeu nyo 


sharpen his lance, and 
furbish well his shield, 
and well let every one 
give fodder to his fleet- 
footed steeds. 


2. Let every one, therefore, 


(mid.), ¢v O¢ aonss 
TiOn ins (2 a. mid.), 
eu O€ Ti¢ bamos Oelar- 
vov Oda (2 a.) wav- 
gous. Hom. Hex. 


Neyo ovv ri6, Ons, 


~ 
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he said, speak as he thinks Tees GUTOS OUTOS, Oc 
concerning this very point. yiyyacno. Attic. 
3. Wherefore let every one, 
having turned(rergauzvos) 
straight against the foe, 
either perish | or be pre- 
served—. Som. Hex. 


6. Tis also answers to the English “‘ one” or the French 
“on, and hence it sometimes stands for the personal 


. pronouns éyw, ov, but not in Homeric Greek ; thus, 


1. A man mere shameless AvWowros OVOLLONS Oux 
one could not discover. OY Ths evgsioxe (2 a.). 
Attie. 
2. Whither shall one turn Tlo: zig TOET Os Attic. 
one’s self? 
3. Some one will pay jor Adams Ths Oven. Attic. 
this. . 


2. For the general history of the article, and for its use 


in the expression of definite subjects, see Introd., Sc., p. 
129. | 


a. It is there stated, that even in Epic language the article 
K 2 


Ssh 
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seems sometimes used according to the later Attic idiom. 
But, observe, that in Homer such usage obtains only when 


a person or thing is marked with peculiar emphasis ; thus, 


ote ve ¢ 
1, If ever a division come, ——yy wore Oo wos bn@ 


to thee falls the reward (2 a. mid.) | Tv 0 yé- 
(the well known reward eas ToAUS mEyac—. 
of military enterprise ) far Hom. 


greater in value. 
2, But Ajax the mighty one Ascas de 0 [LEV aS bev 


was ever eager to hurl his ens ‘Kzrae Yadno- 
F ¢ 

javelin against Hector HOCVTTNG | bnfAb O~ 

mailed in brass. LOvTIC—. Hom. 


3. But Nestor, the aged Hex. 
man, without effort raised 
it. Hom. 


So Homer occasionally uses the article with cdo to 


express “the rest;" as, 


Nireus, who came beneath Nigeug, OS xahOS  cevne 
the walls of Troy the vro lAsog BOY OfLOLs 
most beautiful of the rest | 0 aAAOG Liaveos 
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of the Greeks, after the [LETH CL LOLMY ILy- 
stainless son of Peleus.* Aciwy. Hom. Hex. 


6. With regard to the Attic usage of the Article with 
proper names, observe that, in Tragic poetry, it is not 
prefixed to them, except on account of emphasis, or in the 
beginning of a sentence, where a particle is inserted; thus, 


But where is this Argos of ‘O Os Aeyos ov (d.) 


yours? does it boast in TOV Ebb 4 HOUTEW 
vain ? | waryy; Att. Lamb, 
Trim. 


But, in Comic poetry, it is employed, with the names 
of men, when the person has been recently mentioned, or 
is notorious; with the names of Deities and Heroes very 


frequently ; and with the names of places a RE but 
not uniformly ; thus, 








* Homer never uses the article with absiract nouns (apparent 
violations of this rule in his works having been corrected). Ab- 


stract nouns are altogether little used in Homeric Greek ; but 


more frequently in the Odyssey than in the Iliad. 
K 3 ¢ 
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1, Solon, the ancient, was “O Soawy; 0 rarasos, 
a friend to the people in ehins Dirodnn0s 0 


his nature. Quoig. Att.Com. amb. 

H Trim. 

2, For the master himself. ‘O Oerrorns yae QUTOS 
will know you, and Pro- TU YIYIATHO, | LOE 
serpine, since they also o TlegoeQarre, OTe 
are a pair of deities. a) wok ExELvOG wSE0S. 


Att. Com. Iamb. Trim. 
3. And Peleus also wedded 
Thetis on account of his 
virtue (70 oupeover). Ait, 
Tamb. Tetram. Catalect. 
% | 
The same law appears to regulate the use of the article . 


with proper names in Attic prose. 


ce. The article is sometimes used to qualify the subject” 


of a general proposition (hypothetical use) ; thus, — 


1, For he that wishes to ‘O yao racalasmw tr 
trangress any point of an Povropees (part.) 0v- 
alliance is thus deterred. TWS TOT CET HW. Attic. 

2, A malignant thing, oh TTovneos, a avne Adn- 
men of Athens, a malig- § vaso, TOVNLOS 0 ov- 
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nant thing the sycophant HOPAVTNS | LES, 064 
ever is, and from all sides movrary obey Bacna- 
collecting matter of envy YOS Hb Dirasrios. 


and slander. Attic. 


(This usage of the article was not unknown to Homer, 
as in the words of Agamemnon—Ov swore juos to xeNyvor 
amas, Il. A. 106, and other passages. ) 


And, thus, the Attics almost universally prefix the 
article to plural nouns, when an affirmative is true alike 
of all the persons or things in question ; as, i 


e é > 
Fractures and sprains, when- “QO Ny [ue 4b 0 OT KO- 


soever any ill may befall a, OTaY TIS weLHOS 
the body, are then brought 0 oo [no rape YO, 
into action. Tore xivew,  Altic. 


'3. To express a subject by distinctly pointing it out 
(Osinrixws), Exewos, 6062, 6os* ( Attic), dye, oiros, eiron ( Attic ), 
aré employed. | 


**OS:, ovroc:, &e., are not tragic, but much used by the comic 


writers, and the orators. 


4 
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a. “Exsivos, or the Homeric and Poetic xewog, without 


the article; thus, 


- 


1. Idomeneus, let not that [dowevens, [oN wEbv0S a- 


man any more return. yne ets voorew. Hom. 
Hex. . 
2, Let that man cherish his Kesvog o (pl. neut.) zEsvog 
own sentiments, and I[ OTECYO), HOLb eyo 005. 
these. Att. Iamb. Trim. 


Kewos oye ts “he there ;” as, 
He there before the high- Kesvog ove xeomagosde 
prowed gallies. = - VOUS oeboueoseos. 
Hom. Hex. 


b..‘Ove and 6d¢ admit the article, in the case of a very 


emphatic designation, but not otherwise ; thus, 


1. Where he the raging “Og (dat. fem.) po oye 6 


warrior fierce as flame, Avoowons, Drok €f~ 
leads. on. xEA06, NYE LOVEDO. 
Hom. Hex. 


2. Be of good cheer, nurse, Oaerew, [A0Lb, EEL OV- 
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since this counsel at least 
is not without a god. 


. Since things are so, ye 


here, chief counsellors of 


the Argives, rejoice, if ye 


will rejoice, but I glory in 


the deed. 


See Part I, Sect. VI., p. 53. 


ToL coved JE0g O0E ve 
(ovary. Hom. Hex. 


‘Os ade ey a (gen. part.), 


mesobos Apress o- 
Oe, | yetrow cv, es 
Vase, eye OF erev- 
WALAE Att. lamb. 


Trim. 


S 


c. Ovrog, in Homeric Greek, is not accompanied by the 


article ; thus, 


' 1. This one indeed is Atri- 


des, far-ruling Agamem- 
non, both a good prince, 
and a mighty warrior. - 


2, Is not indeed this man 


worthy to be slain in re- 


turn for Prothoenor ? 


3. But this one, again, zs 


Oovzosg ye Areeions, éU- 


evaeerov Ayame 
VOY, | ae Poreeos, Ba- 
ObAEVS TE ayobos, 
KCATELOS TE Hiv UN- 
ono. Hom. Hex. 


H oy uy OvTOS cvne 


[Teodonvae avriPoow 
(perf. pas.) | E405 s— 
Hom. Hex. 
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Laertes’ son, deep-coun- 
selling Ulysses, | who 
was reared among the 


people of Ithaca, rough 
though it be. Hom. Hea. : 


The Attics, however, often join the article with oiros in 
this sense, saying oiros 6 avn, or 6 avne obros, &e. Demo- 
sthenes takes the article most commonly with obroct, as, - 


6 yewouos obroor, 6 PdeAugog oi'roo, &c. 


The various designations of the subject may be thus 
enumerated : avy, avne Tis, 6 ayn, Enews avg, OE 6 ayng Or 


6 cvng O08, ctvne Ode, ovrog cvng,* oUros 6 avne or 6 ayne ovros. 


é 


* Like the pronouns, the adjectives vas and éza¢ stand commonly 
before the article, or behind the substantive, as, wavre¢ of “Exanvec, 


e 
re dnup amavrt, &e. 
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I].—Tue Coputa. | 


1. When the copula is simply some part of ius, not 
connected with the predicate, it may be omitted in ex-. 


pression ; thus, 


1, But our task is thus un- ——eyw Oe eoyov | auras 
accomplished, for the sake LP OLOVTOS, OF EVEN 
of which we came hither. - devewixw. Hom. Hex. 


2. Sophocles is wise, Euri- So@os Dodozane, Ep- 
pides wiser, but of all erring ToPos, | avneg 
men Socrates is wisest. Oe res Zwxearns 


goDo¢. Att.lamb. Trim. 
3. Must he not imitate (verb. 


adj.) the good musicians 
in those things that are 
extraneous (ree ew) to 
their art? And, because - 
inany praise them, must 
he not procure many 
praisers? Attic. 


Thus we may say for “Socrates is wise,’ etther 6 
LwWxLUTHS EOF! COPS, OF, SoPog zor 6 Swxgurns, OF, soos 6 


TWALUTHS, OF, 0 Twxgarns coos. 
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2. The copula is frequently a by xugew. or 


TUY NAV» 


a. Kugew with a participle, poetic but not Homeric ; 


thus, 


1. 


i) 


And whosoever may be 


an enemy, will say of me 
“ behold the 


man who basely lives, 


these things: 


who dared not to die.” 


. Whither is Thoas, mon- 


arch of this land, gone? 


Hoe Og ery (acc.), ooris 


eyvOeos wy xugew (sub.) 
006: esO0r, (mid.) 6 
aroyeus Caw | (part.), 
0S Ov TANS SYNTH). 
Att. Iamb. Trim. 


Oous, avak yn ode, ros 


xUEEW) BeCwo; Att. 
Lamb. Trim. 


Or even without a participle ; as, 


. Whoso may be far dearest 


of mortals to her,—on him 
with these inevitable ar- 
rows will 1] take venge- 


ance. 


, —For even if I am old, 


| the strength of this land 


‘Og ay poocrsora Diroc 


xveew eoros, | Toe ov 
adunros ode Tb[Lae ea’ 
(mid.). Att. Zamb. Trim. 
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has not waxed old. Att. 
~Lamb. Trim. 


b. Tuyxovw, with a participle,—conveying a notion of 


chance; thus, 


1. For a vessel manned with —roy yea (1 a.) yee 


Thesprotian mariners hap- boy oeEvos vnvs | cvne 

pened to be going to Du- Ozorewros e¢ L\ov- 

lichium rich in wheat. me ybov TOMUTVEOS. 
Hom.* Hex. 

2. For the Pelasgian host Kiveowevos yoe TUY- 
happens to be putting it- Yuva) TleAaorysxos | 
self in motion, and they OT CUTE ILO, yoorlo 
are separating the bands O¢ aHAAnAwY A0v0s. 
from one another. Att. Iamb. Trim. 


3.. There happened to be 
above: fifty heavy-armed 
soldiers sleeping in the 

» market-place. Altice. 


* This use of rvyxavw with a participle does not appear in the 


Iliad. The example is taken from the Odyssey. 
L 
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Whether ruyyavw can be thus used without the accom- 
paniment of a participle has been long a topie of dispute | 
among scholars. But the soundest opinion, and that to 
which Porson ultimately aceeded (see Scholefield’s edition 
of Porson’s Euripides, p. 117), is, that in the tragic style 
at least the omission of the participle * is allowable, though 
rarely practised. This use of ruyxavw without a participle 
seems also to obtain in Hom. Il. A. v. 116. 


See Part I., Sect. VIL, p.'78, and the Introduction, 
§e., Part II., Rule XX VII. 


Exw, in place of the copula, is used with other parti- 
ciples, but not with that of eu. Its use in Homer its 
doubtful, but in Hesiod we find xgurparres yap engovor eos 
Biov, Ho. A. Epy. v. 42, 


3.-The number of the verb does not always agree with 
that of the subject. See Introduction, Se. Part II, 
Rules II., IIf., IV. But observe, with respect to the 





* As in Soph. Electra, v. 315,—vuv 3” wypois ruyyxaver, * but 


now. he happens to be in the country.” 
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rule that with the nominative of the neuter plural a verb is 
put in the singular, 

a. That, in Homeric Greek, this is not strictly observed. 
On the centrary, a neuter plural often has a plural verb ; 
thus, 


_ 1. Nor at all between us two —ovre The eye | oensov 
shall there be league, be- (pl.) esas, Tes ye 
fore indeed that one of ET EOS ye wintw | 
the two at least having Chk Oe ow Aens Toe 
fallen satiate Mars, the Aavervog ToAsuio~ 
stubborn warrior, with rns. Hom. Hex. 
blood. . 

2, And verily the beams of Kes dy dogu onma (p.2 
the ships are rotted, and sing.) Y7UG, #01 OTHe- 
the cables are wasted Tov Avw (p. pas. pl.). 
away. Hom. Hex. 


3. Thus the many tribes of 
these, from ships and tents, 
| were poured out into 


the Scamandrian plain—. 


Hom. Hex. 


b. In Aétie, however, the verb should be in the singular, 
L2 
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except where the neuter plural. signifies Living things, 


in which case the verb may be in the plural; as, 


1. Lest the children of Her- ——vezyoy Nn Syenonw 
_cules perish, I sit at this (2 a.) ‘Heawarens, 
altar of preserving Jove. Banos 2008 sCo 00¢ 
cwrne Levg. Ait. 
Lamb. Trim. - 

2. The magistrates of the ‘O zeros 0 ANanedees- 
Lacedemonians promised [20vb0S UTIOVYEOWMOLE 
to them. . autos.  Aitic. 

3. So many tribes were 
serving in the Athenian 


army. Attic. 


Observe, also, with respect to two or more nominatives 
(Introduction, &c., Part II., Rule IV.), that they may take 
a plural verb after them, whether they be conjoined or 
disjoined. Thus Eurip. Alcest., v. 367. Karnrdboy cy 
nos ju’ ovd 6 IlPourmvos xumy, | oud? ob as xomy Lurgomoucrog 


ay Xagoy | eo>¢ov-—* 


* Thus, too, a participle is found after two such nominatives, in 
the plural, though the verb is in the singular. Q£éschyl. Suppl. 


v. 708,—n» xngvé rig n weerCus conor, | cover Serovregmme 
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: Il].—TuHeE PREDICATE. 
1. The predicate isa name of quality, circumstance, &c., 
added to the subject, and may be a noun substantive or 


adjective ; as, 


1. Leonidas was king of the Aeovsdas Bacirevs El— 


Lacedeemonians. ps o Nawedces [00606 
2. Alcibiades was far most ArnziCsadys TONUS #O- 
beautiful. NOS ebb. 


Out of the combination of predicates with the simple 
copula verbs arise; thus, for the two propositions above 
given the expression might be, 1. Aswydaug eCaxoireve roy 


Aaxedasovioy, 2. ArniCiadns woru exaArAsorever. 


2. Language is often destitute of means to express the 
predicate by a single word. Thus, though we can say 70 
VEINOS HV YUVOIKEIOY, EVOTMIOY, ccryogcusov, for +o vernog ny ev yuveues, 
ev rw On, ev rn ayoe¢, we have no such expression 
equivalent to +0 devdgov cory ev rw x7, since there is no 
adjective eyxymiog similar to evdysos, In such instances 
the predicate must be expressed through the aid of prepo- 


sitions with their cases. 
Lo 
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The predicate may also be expressed by an adverb, as 


Tov yop wHEs swow exnorarsi, LI. x 113,—orya Tag eOrw AEws, 


Eur. Hec. 530, &c. . 


~ 


3. An adjective, as a predicate, is often neuter, though 


the subject be masculine or feminine. 


See Introd., &c., 


Part IT., Rule VII. And, thus, a substantive, as a - 


predicate, may be of a different gender, or number, from 


that of the subject; as, 


1. For I shall be even here- 
after a shame and a re- 


proach to thee for all time. 


2. Verily these things will 
be indeed a direful dis- 
grace. 

3. But the majority of the 
Chians. being ignorant of 
what was transacting, and 
the. few being conscious, 
became the cause of the 
sending away of the ships. 

4. And yet victory is alto- 
gether (wav) good counsel. 
Att. Iamb. Trim. 


dv yee yw nes emir 
HOTNDELN HOLS averdog 
cLULk NLLeLe meee, 

‘Hom: Hex.» ¢ 

H pv dn rAwln oderye 
esis ovsvoblencosvane. 
Hom. Hex. 

Auriov 0& yiryvopos o 
LTOTOAN..O vovS Oo 
ev Torus. 0 Kuog 
ov% €0ws 0 TOTO O- 
wevos, 0 O€ OAsyoS 
Zuverdus. Attic. 
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IV.—EXTENSION OF THE SUBJECT. BY THE 
ASSUMPTION OF THE PREDICATE. 


1. That which is said of the subject in the predicate can 
be assumed, in a new proposition, with the subject as.a part 
appertaining to it. Thus, from Aswwdng yy Bacidsus arises 
6 Paucireug Acwydns, or Acwudns 6 Pacirevg: from 7 TURAIVIS 
£051 Oewov, Oey rugavus (for an adjective thus connected 
with the subject—as an epithet—must agree with it in 
gender, number, and case); but, by apposition, from 7 
TUTeS Dikraroy EOTl, n TuTeIs DiATruroy ov» (not without ov or 
some other participle), from avdees son gunrsxin ( Hom. ), 
aydges ounruuin; since apposition may connect with the 


subject nouns differing from it in gender and number; thus; 


1. Younger men follow, all ——ygo¢ avNe EqOLMceL | 
mates in years of the great- TOS ounrlnen [ee- 
hearted Telemachus. yadumos Tarewa- 

X06. Hom. Hex. 

2. Goblets: there are, the Kearne ebm, CYNE ev- 
workmanship. of a- skilful wee Teyun. ~~~ Att. 
artist. Lamb. Trim. 

3. But she incensed,’ pro- 
geny divine, rejoicing in 


the shaft, | roused against 
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them a fierce wild (Aov- 
vns) boar, white-tusked. 
Hom. Hex. 

4. Hippolytus, disciple (a- 
devjuc, pl.) of virtuous Pit- 
theus, | alone of the citi- 
zens- of this Treezenian 
land | avers me to be (z¢- 
guxevos) the vilest of 
deities. Att. amb. Trim. 


2. If, in the subject thus enlarged, the signs ric, 6, odros, 
&c., occur, it is necessary to observe, with regard to their 


position, that 


a. Tis commonly stands in the. middle, as cogos rig cave, 


or ay7e TIS OOP0S. 


b. The article is inseparable from the substantive or 
adjective added to the subject. ‘Thus we may say 6} Baot- 
Agus Aswydns, or Aswydns 6 Gaoirsus, 6 Copos cvne, OY ane 6 
oopos, Or 0 aye 6 copos,* but not 6 Aewudn¢ Baoireus, nor 6 


y 





+ Never 6 cogos 6 avng, but, without the article, we may say copos 


avne, OF Avne, TOPs 
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cayne copes, nor Pacireus 6 Acwudns, copos 6 ave (these forms 
would be complete propositions, meaning ‘ Leonidas. is 


king,” “the man is wise.” See above, Sect. IL, p. 119). 
Thus, also, with other qualifications of the subject ; as, 


1. The virtue exhibited by “O sew. voyw.avros 
him before he reigned. aeeTy. — Altic. 

2, He who administers the ‘O 6 0 TOMS Tey Le 
affairs of the state. TOUTTO. Attic. 


If the qualifications come afier the subject, the article is 
usually repeated, and, with participles, must be repeated ; 
thus, 


The commander who brings ‘O VbAseevog 0 6 avye- 
the despatches. Are (pl.) eo oLs Ca. 


The adjective without the article, however, sometimes 
follows the substantive with the article, by the rule of 
apposition ; thus, 


And then her son, unhappy Kas evravda o seese, 
one, desisted not either Overnyvos, OuUTE odue- 
from his lamentation—. [ea | Aégsmo@ (mid.) ov- 

Oeic——. Att. Tamb. 


Trim. 
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See, also, Scholefield’s edition of Porson's Euripides, 
Pheeniss., v. 536. 


Again, if the adjective, without the article, stands before 
the article of the substantive, the object is sometimes thereby 
distinguished not from others, but from itself under other 
qualifications, as nosro ex! rAovei0lg ToS ToAITaIs, signifies, 
not “he rejoiced in the rich citizens,” but “he rejoiced in 
the citizens being rich,” or “inasmuch as they were rich.” 


See Buttmann’s Greek Grammar, p. 218. 


ce. Otros, in this construction, is placed next the article ; 
thus, either odrog 6 coos ang, or ang odrog 6 coPosy oF odTOS 


0 OY? 0 CoP0S, OF 6 HYNE OUTOEg 0 COPE. 


3. Since the predicate may be expressed by means of 
prepositions with their cases, or of adverbs (see above, 
Sect. IIL, pp. 125, 126), the subject-may of course be 
enlarged by the incorporation of these. Thus, the sentence 
6 Torswog eyevero (Hv yevojuevos) eos rous PagCagous, will supply 
a new subject, 6 woAsios 6 re0g roug Paglagous yevojuevoc, &e. 

With regard to the position of the article in such 


subjects, observe; v 
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a. If nominative and genitive come together, the articles 
may assume various arrangements; thus we may say 


1. O creates ror | 


Myoda». 
2. Tov Mydev o 
TTCUTOS. 
8. Srearos 0 Ta 
Mada». 
4. 'O gar Madey 
TT CUTS. 
Or, without roy, The army of the Medes. 
5. Mayday o oreo | 
TOS. 
6. Yreares 6 Mz- 
wy. . 
7. O Mzdwy OTC K- 
_ 706. , 
8. O  Srearos 6 
Myde». J 
But not 


‘0 orgurog Myiuv, nor orearog rwv Mndwy, at least with 


: proper names, although we find aden rns nons, and, in 


Sophocles, ewaurov asda rng runs velo, &e. 
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Even in Homer we find, according to No. 6, 


1. Where also the Muses, ——syfa ¢s Movoe 


meeting Thamyris the  ayromos Oapmueis 0 
Thracian (or, that Thraci- Oonsé weve coon. 
an,) bereaved him of song. Hom. Hex. * 


2. But with blood the axle | 
beneath had all been be- 
spattered (recAccooen) and 
the rim (pl.) around (Jit. 
the or that around) the 
seat. Hom. Hex. 


6. When a preposition precedes, in- the qualification of 
the subject, the article is commonly placed after the 
substantive ; as, . 

1, The preparation for the ‘O THCHTHEVH 61S TO- 
war against the Persians. Ae 0s 6 TeO0S 6 ITeo- 
onc. Attic. 
2. Flight from the battle that 
took place at Thermopyle. 
Attic. : 


i 


In such a ease the article should not be omitted, but 

may be doubled; as, 

For the war against the Kuc 0 TONE LLOS 6 %eEOS 
Persians. . ITegons. Attic. 
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V.—CoMBINATION OF SEVERAL PREDICATES OR 
SUBJECTS IN ONE PROPOSITION. 
* 
1. Several propositions, with the same subject, but 
different predicates, may be reduced to one proposition ; 


thus, 


The stag is swift, and the ‘O tAuQos eors TAY US, 
stag is wild, “Ob O EAKDOS Ear 
; ary e4os, 
Becomes 
‘O sraog cori rayug noes cure os, 
Or, in a better order, 
— — THYUS ETT HH MYEIOS, 
Also, ; 
— — Th TAYUS HYeLOS TE, 
Or, with a still closer combination, 
—_—- — = Ai THYUS HH HYElOS, 
wee oo THYVUC TE WY EIOS TE, 
ee amareres TAY UG TE HOS ayvebOs ETTh. 


2. Thus, too, several propositions with the same predi- 


cate, but different subjects, may be reduced to one; as, 
M 
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The stag is swift, and the “O sAaQog eozs TAYVUS, 
hare is swift, “Ob O AWY WS OTs 
THY UC, 
Becomes 


‘O EADS HO1 0 ALY WS EbTb THY ESC. 


a, If the subjects be of different persons the verb agrees 


with the most worthy ; thus, eyw xos ov, or eyw nos exewog 


SOLEV—OU HO Exsivol core—imeis XC ExElvog eoreE—, Fe. 


b. With regard io the verb’s being in the singular or 
plural, see the Introduction, Sc. Part JL, Rule IV.; 


but observe, that the verb is very frequently singular when 
it is placed before the subjects ; thus, 


1. Both Priam, and the Avwyew Tlesemos re, 
zat aARAOS ‘Lows a- 
yovos | ELT OY, Obes 


other illustrious’ Trojans 


ordered me to declare, if 


indeed it should be pleasing 
and agreeable to you, the 


proposal of Paris, for 


whose sake our strife a-- 


Tose. © 


wee ov QDirhog wes 
nove by VOmLos, [v= 
bos Arsardeos, 0S 
given verwog opw (2 
p.))) Hom. Hex — 


2. Yes! now, Hector; loudly Hon vv», “Exrwe, EYES 
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boast: for to thee Satur- (pl) euyouas ov 


nian Jove and Apollo gave yae Oar | Vit7, 
the victory, who easily “evs Keovdas HO5 
subdued me: for they ° AwoAAwy, 06 sya - 
themselves stripped the Oorwor Car | pnboros : 
arms from my shoulders. HUTOS YHC ATO WLLOS 
TEVYVOS aleew (mid.). 

, Hom. Hex. ‘ 
3. When Timarchus and ‘Q¢¢ CLYLT TN Wes ef 6 
Philemon, the son of TVMLTOTFOV 0 Tinae- 
Philemonides, arose from Y0S wO8 DA 7 bay 6 
the banquet, about to put Dirnuavsdns, LT 0- 
Nicias to death. arena Nixsas. Att. 


4, —five ships with dark- 
blue prows | both wind 
and water bearing on 
brought near to Nile. 
Hom. Hex. 


For the agreement of adjectives, &¢., with a plurality of 
subjects, see, as above, the Introduction, &c., Part IT., 
Rule IV. 


ce. Even if all or most of the subjects be not in the 
singular, the verb may be singular, when the more remote 


subject is in the singular, or is a neuter plural ;- thus, 
M 2 
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1. And beneath their breath Tyosy Os Kuwnros [oE- 


the back and broad'shoul- TaQOCEVOY, EUEUS TE 
ders of Eumelus were aos (du.) Jee Lo- 
glowing. pai—. Hom. Hex. 

2. Knees, and legs, and feet Lovo ze, LYNN TE, TOUS 
below of each, and hands, TE varevecbey 6LOLOTOS, 
and eyes, were stained as | were Te oPbarwos 
they combated. TE TAAHTOW pBae- 

vortwevog (du.). Hom. 
Hex. 

8. For I have both altars, Exui* yoo eyoye nos 
and sacred rites, domestic Banos HO 16005 
and hereditary, and all the (neut. pl.) o1zesog xs 
other things, as many as TOTCWOS HOLb 0 HA- 
belong to the rest of the Ros, oros Tee 0 GA- 
Athenians. _ Aog AOnvasog. Attic. 





* With cors, yiyverast, this rule seems to hold only when these 


verbs stand before the subjects. 


‘ 
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VI.—CoNNECTION OF THE SEVERAL PARTS OF THE 
SUBJECT OR OF THE PREDICATE. 


1. When there is simply a succession of ideas to be 


expressed, the usual modes of connection are by the use of 


Te, x04, T-—re, and re xai or r-—xau; thus, 


1. But made them them- ——avros d¢ eAworay 


selves a prey to dogs, and TEVYG) KUOY, | ObWVOS 
all birds. vé wac——. Hom. 
2. The sailors I exhort not “O VOUT NS THCOIVED LLY 
to be at all too much con- EXTANT OH (P» pas.) TIg 
founded at their misfor- 0 EvuPoon ayey, 
tunes, and to reflect on EXELVOS TE 0 nOovn 
that enjoyment, how wor- evOvmeowci, ag E405 
thy it is of preservation—. eh ibs SiocowCa (I a. 


mid,):.. Attio 
3. But Argive Helen amid Agyesos de Hayy pre- 


her female train was sit- TH HEU Onan yun | 
ting, and prescribing to jbo, x0bb ain Dir o- 
her attendants tasks of AOS TECLEAVTOS ée- 
wonderous skill. yov zweAegvw. Hom. 
Hex. 
4. I am come, having left ‘Hw, vexe06 zevb mov 
the retreat of the dead, Hb CHOTOS TVA 


M3 
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_ and the gates of darkness. 


5. It is disgraceful to remain 
so long and to return home 
empty-handed. | 

6. For all things, both here- 
tofere and hereafter, do I 


regulate by thy hand. 


7. Both ye sons of Atreus, 
and ye other well-mailed 
Greeks. 

8. The Syracusans were 
both encouraged, and 
forthwith came out with 
all their forces to meet 


Gylippus. 


9, Both Atrides sovereign 
of men, and godlike 
Achilles. 

10. Being there they both 
persuaded the Himerzeans 
to war on their side,—and 
not only to follow the 


army in person, but also 


Acirw—. Att. Iamb. 


Trim. 


Airy eos Tob Oneos Té 


fusva “eveog TE VEO. 
Lob. Hom. Hex. 


e 
“Tus yue, 0 TE ov 


0006 6 Te Eboe- 
TENTH OOS nvbepverw 
(mid.) yee. Adt. Lamb. 


Trim. 


Areesdns re, nos wA- 


ros evavnmss Ayeor- 
og. Hom. Hex. 


‘O Yveaxoursos erhp- 
e 


€ 

pavvuus Fe, %ob Oo 

Tvuarsraos evbuc ray- 
e 

TTCKT IL WS oTOYT CLM 


(f. mid.) eZeoyvouas. 
Attic. 


Aressdng re avae avne, 


006 010g Avsareus. 
Hom. Hex. 


Exes ess 0 Té ‘Te- 


pasos weidw Suumo- 
NE (LE0,——H 0b VTOS 
Te rome wos 0 && 
0 vaug 0 sPerEegos 
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to furnish arms to such 


sailors out of their ships — 


as had them not,—and 
having sent they ordered 


the Selinuntians to meet 


vVaUTING, O0'0¢ en ey a 
orAoy, TREY G),— 
Hob O DeAsVOvYTOS 
TET werKGvwW o- 
TOUVTAW 8&5 TIS YwW- 


them at a certain place. eto. Altice. 


Thus, too, re—re—ri, or x01—xal, xoi—xai—xaul, &e., 


may be used. 


Kas re or xai—re are frequently used in the same 
thus, nos Y cararov 
Whether they can be so 
employed in Attic Greek ts still a subject of debate. See 
Porson Suppl. ad Prefat., Blomfield ad Sept. Con. 
Theb., v. 469, Scholefield ad Pors. Eurip., p. 208, &e.* 


member of a sentence by Homer; 


YEAGCH, KIT coyntacdas aynxEere 


Te commonly stands second ue a sentence, but it may 


also be placed after several wor ds Pie the sentence. 


In Homeric Greek rz may stand immediately after yae, 





* On the controverted subject of the use of xa:—Jd« in the same 
clause, see Porson ad Eur. Orest. v. 614, Hermann ad Soph. 


Antig,, v. 428, Scholefield ad Eurip. Pors. p. 207, &c. 
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de, and other particles incapable of beginning @ sentence ; 
but it cannot be thus placed in Attic. 

Tc should not stand after a preposition, unless the 
preposition begin a sentence. Thus we may say, é ze 


Kihsog Heros, OF ev ToAeos xe aHeyass, but not roAzos ev re 


OOK ONS. 


2. When opposition or distinction between the things 
named is to be expressed, this is effected by the use of 


jev—O¢ ;* thus, 


1. To thine enemies.a joy, Ava nevis puev YL eh, 
but to thyself disgrace. AaTNDELN (acc.) O¢ ov 

auzos. fiom. Hex. 

2. Of which words weheard ‘Oc ANAS LEV ovdsss 


nothing else but this, HOTOLLOUVO, OOg Oe, 
“ shall we permit it then?” AQinus Ov) 5 Qnos, 
he said, ‘‘or what shall 1 Th Oocew 5 Attic. 
we do?” j 


* Or, if there be more than two members of the sentence, by 
Mtv deede, &e., we find even suev...itv...dfae.d% When the two 
former members of the sentence stand in the same relation as the 


two latter. 
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Mey and 6: usually stand after the first word of a sen- 
tence, or after the second, when the first is a preposition ; 
yet they are sometimes thrown farther on in the sentence, 
especially 6¢ by the Attic poets. 


My» is often followed by other equivalent particles instead 
of 02, as av, avrae, are in Homeric, or adda, wevror, mony 
in Attic Greek. 


Mey *is sometimes put without 6 or any equivalent 
particle following ; thus, | 


1, Her indeed I scarcely by ——o feev eyo omroven 


words controu!; where- Ocewyn ins emos° | Tab 
fore I think that thou ov 0bW #£84V0$ 008 
sufferest these things by raoyo evverin. Hom. 
her devices. Hex. 
2. The wife of Admetusis T‘vyy jmev ovy orAvms 
dead, oh guest. Adunros, Zevog. Att. 
Lamb. Trim. 


38. And upon him Peon 
(Ilamwr), sprinkling pain- 
relieving(oduynparos)drugs, - 
| cured him: for not at 

all indeed had he been 





\ 
* See Elmsley ad Eur. Bacch. 453. 
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created mortal. Hom. 
Hex. 

4, —art thou here (sages) 
incensed against thy fa- 
ther ? | or to thee at least 
(wv) am I (pl.) dear, how- 
ever (ravrayn) acting ? 


Att. amb. Trim. 


A: frequently stands, without wey preceding it, in a 
simple succession of ideas, when these are not closely 
connected, but when fresh topics rather than different 
portions of the same are introduced; thus, 


Oca de pi mara meo- 
the midst of the fight, — 0S, os rAEsoros 
LAOVED a | Eiws Os 
zis ev Toews Liaens, 


1. And she urged him into 


where most warriors were 


mingled in tumult. Now 


there was among the Tro- 
jans a certain Dares, rich, 
blameless, priest of Vul- 
can, and two sons he had, 
Phegeus and Ideus, well 
skilled in every form of 
battle. 

And he, unwilling al- 
though willing, through 


ADEs, Lv Lw), 
ieeus HQasoros: duw 
de ov vievg ests, | 
@Dyyevs, Idasos ce, 
ayn ev esdwg wos. 
Hom. Hex. 


‘O dc ov Serw re xe 


Serw osmros x0eN, | 


' 
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pity for the maiden, cuts TE (LVO) o1Oneos TVEV= 
with the steel the channel [Ae Dsceppon’ | zeovvos 
of her breath: and foun- Og Yweew® 0 Of, x04 
tains of blood gushed out : Sno opnas, Ls | 
but she, though dying, TOAUS TEOVOla EY W 
nevertheless took much EVTYNLWS MITT. 
precaution decently to fall. Att. Iamb. Trim. 


3. They fortified Decelea 
(AsxeAcix), having distri- 
buted the work among 
the army according to 
their cities. Now (d:) 
«this Decelea is distant 
from the city of the Athe- 
nians at the most a hun- 
dred and twenty stadia, 
and about as much (raga- 
ano) or (xa) not much 
more from Beotia: and 
the fort (reryos) was built 
upon the plain, within 
sight of (emiaves weryer) 
the city of the Athenians, 
Attic. 


* See Elmsley ad Soph. Aj. v. 15, Mus. Crit-, vol. I., p, 351. 
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3. The use of 2, xai, lev, 02, admits of yet farther 
varieties of arrangement. Thus we find [EV 00a, [LEV oa a%Olly 


MEV 0008 000TE$ AS, 


1. Phenicians dwelt around Oyjzew d¢ Dose Rees 


the whole of Sicily, having 
occupied the headlands 


upon the sea. 


2. Him, leading to my house 
I hospitably entertained, 
and to him, and the rest 
of his companions, who 
followed in his trair, I 
gave flour from the public 


store, and sparkling wine. 


. Some not yet able to fly 
far, and some heavy with 
age, priests of heaven, 1 
indeed of Jove; and these 
of the youths, a chosen 
band. | 


. For previously it was their 
desire, both to abandon 


Tus ev 0 Wheersa, 
nen Te emt 0 SoH 
ALTOU amonc. nb 00~ 
yw. ~° Attic. 


‘O ev sya eos dwpee 


(pl.) aya ev Zewsla, 
| “Ob OD, 0 TE HAAOS 
ETOLCOS, OS HL cv- 
TOC ETO MCL, Onwoben 
anrDiroy (pl.) Odaus, 
nas bor osvoc—. 
Hom. Hex. 


—0o He), ovdera Lax- 


eos | weromos obeve 
0 Os ov yneaus Ba- 
eus, | ieceus, eye wey 
Znv' ode re nbeos 
Aexroc*—— Att. amb. 


Trim. 


Ilew perv yae avros 


esos cows, Keoewy v6 


. 
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the throne to Creon, and 
not to pollute the city. 
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Jeovos (pl.) eae (mid.), 
[unde yecsya (mid.) 
TOMS Att. Lamb. 


Trim. 


When the same word or idea is repeated in both members 
of a sentence, the particle rz should be repeated in the second 
member, if contained in the first ; otherwise the particle 
de should appear in the second member, either with or 
without uzv in the first ; thus, 
1. And I summon to my KadAgw Og aewy os 0. ces 


aid those powers, ever Té moelevos, | Hes 


Keg opcew Tas oO gy 
Peoros rabos, | OE [- 
vos Lewug—. Alt. 
Lamb. Trim. 


‘Oore ev domos 0 cos 


virgin, and ever beholding 
all the accidents of mortal 


life, the awful Furies. 


2. And thus, conducting 


thee, I will establish thee 
in thine own house, and 
establish myself, having 


expelled him by force. 


ISTHE OD KYO, | 
OTH Ws Og gMLUTOU, 
wesvos ExoaAAw Pic. 
Att. Iamb. Trim. 





* Hermann, however, reads é: in this place. 


N 
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3. If thou shalt continue Es ovro¢ Atyo, ey Ocerow 
to say these things, thou (f. mid.) joey ef eVa, 
wilt be hated by me, and ev Oeos de 0 Synrnw 
justly hateful wilt thou be (part. 2a.) reormesmcs 
to him that is no more. Ovens Att. Iamb. Trime 

4. Did we then (agx), oh 
women, rightly (o2d« 72) 
hear, | and rightly do we 
direct our way (one verb ) 
whither we seek fo go? 

Att. Lamb. Trim. 


The same rule holds when the same subject is presented 
under different characters ; thus Hur. Iph. A., 1153, xoz 
ra Aug rz woud, euw re ovyyoves, but Soph. Aid. Col. 1275, 
0) OMELET cLvOROS TOUD , EMME O OfMKILLOVES. 


4. When one member of a sentence entirely excludes 


another (disjunctive sentences ), use is made of 7...7; thus, 


1. Having found either a Kvesona n shaQosg xE- 
horned stag, or a wild Ch0S, 7 aYyesOS ase. 
goat. Hom. Hex. 

2. But he has gone out AAAw y Een Poon 
either on the road for food, vooros ef BCX OO, 
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or if any where he knows 4 DudAov €b Thg Vo 
some pain-soothing herb. Ovvos zaroioOm xov. 


Att. lamb. Trim. 

3. Either by reason of H dso Qidse awrAAnAwy 
friendship, or by reason of Oiersyomces, n Oboe 
some other gratification AACS TIS NOovy. Alt. 
they converse with one 


another. 


Thus, also, ...7...7, &c., are used, as Il, A., 138, 7 
rio, n Alavrog—yeous, n Oduonos. 


With the first word 7 is frequently omitted. 


H...4 xa are also sometimes used; thus Il., A., 395, 
7m emer wynoas xeadmy Atos, He nos eeyw: Or nre...nTe, as Il, 
A., 410, corouevos neurepwe, nr’ eCAnr, nr eCar arrAov. 


a. In Homeric Greek yyev...40e, OF 7Wev...70E...N0E, are 
employed, but with an acewmulative, not an exclusive sense; 
thus, 


1. And many other sons EER ChvS O& “08 HAAS 


also were both reared and | vieus ey eyorgoy 

born in the chambers. neey TeeQu (2 a. pas. 
poet.) 706 Yyiryvomes. 
Hom. Fez. 


NQ 
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2. Idomeneus, in sooth I Idopevens, TEC’ [LEV OV 


honour thee aboveall fleet- 
courser d Greeks, both in 
battle, and in every other 
kind of task, and at the 


via Lavao rayu- 
THO, | Npuev Vb TO- 
Ag 05, yOe CAAOLOS 
ems seryon, | noe ev 


banquet too. Oauis—. Hom, Hex. 
3. And moreover 1 have 
taken from thine eyes the 
mist, which was upon them 
before, | that thou mayest 
well discern both god, 
and also man. Hom. Hex. 
y 


Ho: is very frequently thus used without nev before it ; 


as, 


Or if ever indeed to thee I H ¢s dy wore ov nara 

burnt fat thighs of bulls Thay fenesoy *robba) 
ToAVEOS noe obe—. 
Hom. Hex. 


and goats. 


Hde may be used as a conjunction in Attic poetry (see 
Porson ad Eur. Hec., 323), but the usage ts very rare. 


b. In Attic Greek, use may be made of eré...esre, or eit’ 
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> . ee 2 : ° 
GUY seelTE, OF E/Te,..6/7 OU, OF E/T OUV...E/7 OW, in disjunctive 


sentences, with the meaning “either...or;’ thus, 


1. For thou art possessed, dv vce evOeos, w xOvec, 


oh dame, either by Pan, ceive €x lla, eure 
or Hecate, or the awful ‘Exarn, | N T&(WVOS 
Corybantes, or the moun- Kogubas, 1 ooT7Ne 
tain-mother. ovessos——. Att.Chor. 
2. Thou sayest that I believe Aoesrovsov Ons syn 
and teach to believe in vowsCw #06 OLOKOKO 
deities either new or old. GITE OUY KHONVOS, EITE 


os 


TaAwkoc. Attic. 


But, in Homeric Greek, these particles are used only in 
sentences directly or indirectly interrogatory, of which 
hereafter. 


In Attic «are is also used singly with the sense of “ or ;” 
as, royoow er egyoo, Soph. Cid. Tyr., 517. 


5. When each member of a sentence is separately 
negatived, use is generally made of the formule our¢...oure, 
O0.000U0E, OUOE...0U0E, OF LLNTE..MNTE, (LN woa[MNOE, LOE. .fMNOE, 
according as the nature of the sentence may require one 


negative or the other (see Part I., VIII., 4, p. 87); thus, 
n3 
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1. Neither any one of gods, 
nor of men, shall sooner 
know it. 


2. And he was then neither 
superior to you at sea, 
nor able to penetrate into 
Attica, if neither the Thes- 
salians followed him, nor 
the Thebans yielded him 
a passage. 

3. For love neither of god- 
dess, nor of woman, dif- 
fused over my breast, ever 


so much subdued my soul. 


4. But by thee neither he 


was pitied, nor the father 


that begat him. 


5. Neither in counsels, nor 


yet in deed will I at all 
communicate with him. 
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Oure Seog weoregos 
ove (masc.) sroromors, 
ovre avOowaos. Hom. 
Hex. | 

Hiws 0¢ ovre ev 0 Sea- 
harra ayabos rore 
ov, ovre 16 0 Artie 
xn ECV OuoeL Ovveros, 
penre Oerraros a- 
norovbew, ware Oy- 

Attic. 

Ov yae swrore sym 
ade See egos, ovde 
yun, | Symiog. eve 


Coesos Osinpr. 


ornbos TeviTeoven 
(1 aor. pas. part.) ou- 
[cel ae Hom. Hez. 


—A)N)&% 00H 6% OD | 
OlnT ECW ovros, “oude 
0 yEevvow warne. Att. 
Lamb. Trim. 

Ovde rig ov Govan 
cuupena (mid.), ov- 
Oe wey eoyoy. Hom. 
Hex. 


, 


* Hermann reads ovré in this passage. Soph. Elect. 1404. 
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6. Is no one near—neither 
to succour, nor to inter- 


pose ? 


7. Let no one now accept 
‘the treasures of Paris, nor 
Helen herself. 


8. No longer now let us 
here waste time in talk, 


nor long delay the work. 


9. That you may not eat 


garlic nor beans. 


10. Let not any one trust- 
ing to his equestrian skill 
and his manhood be eager 
to engage alone before the 
rest with the Trojans, nor 
let any one give way. 

11. Having approached nei- 
ther the Chersonese nor 
Byzantium. 


12. Kindle trees, and plunge 
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Ovde o exngnyw (fut. 
part. ), ovde 0 ZaADvw 
moestins ; Att, Iamb. 
Trim. 

Maze ek TIS VOY 4TN- 

- | he ArsZavdeos Oe- 
Hopes, ponte E- 
Asvy——. Hom. Hex. 

Myxer: vov dvba avbs 
ALY OCS, [onos Tbe 
Ongoy | avabarro- 
fas eeyov—. Hom. 
Flex. 

‘Tre pan Pegyopeoes (2 a:) 
7 x0e000), onde 4VK- 
f40s.. Attic 

Made cis ixxoouvy re 
wos uv0een wesw (2p.), 
| sos xeoabe aAXog 
[Law Tews (AY OfLeLs, 

NOE LIbY WeEa—, 
Hom. Hex. 


Made Teoree vows Nep- 


povnoos unde BuGeey- 


Tiov. Attic. 
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‘him in fire: nor thee at 
all | with honied words 
let him turn away, or with 
menace: | nor sooner 
cease thy fury—. Hom. 
Hex. 

13. But thou wert not des- 
tined (2AAw), having dis- 
honoured my bed (pl.), | 
to spend a pleasant life, 
mucking me, | nor the 
princess, nor he who grant- 
ed (6 xgo0beis) thee the mar- 
riage. Att. Jamb. Trim. 

" 14. For if a man knew not 
(6 youg wm edws) these 
things,—neither although ° 
(ci) he were friendly, nor 
although he were rich,— 
no whit the more was he 
likely (ueAAw) to know 
what it behoved (pres.) to 
do, nor to be able to 


counsel you. Aitic. 


Whether the formule w.,,ovré, ovds...0urt, Mn... unre, 
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Mnde...unre, may be used, is matter of critical controversy. 
See Elmsley ad Eur. Med., 1351 (1321), and ad Soph. 
@d. Tyr., 817, Hermann ad Eur. Med., 1321, ad Soph. 
Anitig., 542, and in the Class. Journ., No. XX XVII, 


p. 273, &c. 


Oure,..ov, and unre...n, are legitimate formula, at least 

in poetry ; as, —xoure TrIvbuders | domoug wgoceAous nOoy, ov 

\ Evrougyiar Aschyl. Prom. Vine., 459. Eédoge 8 Agyer 
rywoe und nuas oreyous, | un rugs Oeyeobous,— Eur. Orest., 
46, 


The negative is very frequently omitted with the first 
member of the sentence; as, —Tlagis yaue, ovre ouvredns 
moms, | ebeuxeros ro Ogawa cov sradoug rAzoy, Asch. Ag., 
515. —pndev euroda yen, | Aeyouca junre Oouce— Eur. 


Hee,, 372. 
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VIL—ELuipst AND PLEONASM. 


1. For the very frequent ellipse of the words wis, 
Suyarne, Epos, urnwara, sii, &c., see Introd. &c., Part 
II., Rules XIIL., XVI., and above, Part II., Sect. II., p. 119. 


The ellipse of some other words is also common both in 
Homeric and Attic Greek ; thus, 


a. Of the substantives dwua, segov, roramos, isga, nmeger, 
KEI, ELATH, LOL, YN, ETOS, TYAN, Teyyn, as in the expres- 
slONs TOAAG O ev ADvEoU TATLOS KELNMIA KEITHI—EIS Asa0— 
fg TO THY Cee Sewv—veimapeoc—Oruumia, Tlubia, &e.— 
rn Oenarn, 7 exovon, &e.—avrag by’ aPoreenor AaCwy eAPuC- 
cero Yyouvww—Pogen Acuna, wevdima, Ke—y wergwmevn—7 
oimoumevn, 1 wares, &e.—avurinn xegrousoor Are Keoviewvon 
TL0GHVOA—TH) Of Oi Troswv wedsovd eyov wuens immous—z 


Kovornn, enreoixn, &c. 


b. Of the pronouns a@Ados, zig, as in the lines «x jev 
Aovrsyion Exwauy SY’ isgawy— —cvdgo 0 wperew ap’ aw | 


ENOL TE HOI OUVCITO, KHAAOTOS TOVON. 


¢. Of the verbs ixerevw, suxomol, egxouol, AS —TpOE OE 
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4 


rode youvarwy, | oimreigov— —Arsccvdgog AgiororeAcs yoigely 
—w DiAs Dasdee, Tor KOs TOdev—eyo) MEY OUV Eg TO Baravesoy 


Bourolucise 


The ellipse of verbs is frequent in proverbial expressions; 
as ¢& ovuyow Agora—Us T7v Abnvav—yraunas aig Adnvas— 


EIS HOLKKES. 


2. Pleonasm amounting to actual tautology is not com- 
“mon in Greek, although, especially in the more ancient 
authors, phrases appear such as the following :—eqe: w ro 
ase wivid, Tey, oT! LarAa OnyV— —duwodena 0 ixroug | rnyous, 
abropogous, of uebrsce rooow agovro—and, in the Attic writers, 


e 3 
EXOVTES, OU LKOVTES—YVNTH A OVA AYVWTh——y &e. 


In such expressions as avng ‘EA, avdgwaos yeouy, avdges 
dixacras, &e., either one word is really an adjective, or, if 
a substantive, it is used as a predicate, with the participle 


as a copula understood. 
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Il.—OF CONNECTED PROPOSITIONS. 


Propositions in strict connection with another, . are 


- supplemental, transitive, or relative. 


].—SuPpPLEMENTAL PROPOSITIONS. 


1. A supplemental proposition sometimes expresses, the 
time or cause,—the when or wherefore that, which. is 
expressed. in the other proposition happens; sometimes. it 
makes the whole sense hypothetical, i.e. dependant on the 
supplemental part. &.g. “He will rejoice. when he 
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comes” (expression of time): ‘ He will rejoice that, or 
because, he comes’’:(expression of cause): “He will rejoice 


if he come” (hypothetical ). | c 


2, The expressions of time and cause are not always so 
exactly discriminated as they may be, since the when and 
wherefore of an event are often thought of together. Hence. 
the most of the particles used in such propositions can 
denote equally time and cause; thus, 67, ees, eure, wg ;— 


éz1, however, never refers to ¢ime. 
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3. The proposition, concerning which time and cause 
are predicated, is the chief proposition, and the other the 
supplemental. Grammarians name them also according to 
their usual order of position, xgoraois (the supplemental, 
which, in Greek construction, commonly stands first *), and 
amodoors (the chief, which commonly is last in position); but 
this order of position is sometimes reversed. 





* In Homeric poetry, however, it stands very frequently last. 


? 
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~ 


I.—Or tur Moops AFTER PARTICLES OF TIME 


AND CAUSE. 


1. In the narration of past events, when a simple 


expression of time or cause occurs, the indicative is used ; 


thus, 


‘O de ore On Aspegy o- 


1. But they, when they were 


come within the deep har- 
bour, furled the sails, and 


laid them in the sable ship. 


. But after that Lycurgus 


was waxed old in his 
chambers, he gave it to 
Ereuthalion, attendant 


dear, to bear. 


. Then, Menelaus, had the 


end of thy life appeared, 
beneath the hands_ of 
Hector, since he was far 


mightier than thou. 


4. So that at Jast having 


AvEevdng EvTOS Ixo- 
pect; | borrsoy psy 
orerrw (mid.), riOqus 
Oe ev vyve Eras. 
Hom. Hex. 


Avrag exes Avnzoogyos 


evs heyaeoy yneka, 
| Oidams OE Keevda- 
Asay, Diros Jecuray, 
Poenius. Hom. Hex. 


Evéa xe ov, Mevercos, 


Paivowos (2 a pas.) 
(ores reAgurn | 
‘Ezrae ey raramn, 
exes modus aryabos 
est. Hom. Hex. 


‘Oore rerog Zupmirrw 
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fallen upon each other in avToD were TOMS 
many parts of the army, 0 orearorsdop, eTes 
after that they were once arn’ THOUTTW, HO 
thrown into confusion, and es yelp arAnAwY (d.) 
having come to mutual OY, 0MOE, [uOAtS o- 


blows, they could hardly ToAvm@ (imp. pas.). Adz. 
be parted. 


5. But the Athenians, since ‘QO dz Abnvesos, ws ve- 


they were come too late, TECOS EOy OMe, O1c.- 

resolved to send them VOEOMOS LUTOS TOL 

back tothequarter whence obey gov owes, &5 

they came, namely Thrace. Ovann, TOTEM TO. 
Attic. 


6. —grief seized the Greeks, | 
because (ws) a brave man 
fell, but greatly the Tro- 
jans were rejoiced. Hom. 
Hex. 

7. But when both the liba- 
tions were made, and they 
had sung the Pean, first 
the Thracians, rose up, 
and danced in (ov) their 
arms to the pipe. Altic. 


as 


2, The indicative is often used, also, when time or 
o2 y 
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cause is expressed with regard to the present or future; 


thus, 
a, Expression of cause, 


1. Father Jove, no longer 
shall I be honoured among 
immortal gods, since mor- 
tals honour me not at 
1 Eee 

2. Since, therefore, this is 
so, it behoves you to be 
eagerly willing to hear 
those who wish to counsel 
you. 

3. Verily I will depart to 
breezy Ilium | back, since 
by no means shall I endure 
befere (<v) my eyes to be- 
hold (mid.) | a beloved 
son combating with Me- 
nelaus dear to Mars. 
Hom. Hex. 

4, I think that the spectators 
will no longer dispute (ay- 
TiAcyw) this, that (as ovr) 


courage may be taught 


Livg marne, ovmers 


eyarye mera ollaver- 
Tog E06 | ThANELS 


e 
Ebhh, OTE YO Peoros 
ourtig Tia. Hom. Hex. 


ct c £ 
Ore rosvuy ovrog ov- 


TOG EVO, TeOONKa 
aeobuuas ederw a- 
z0vw 0 Bovromes 
cvubovreva.»  Altic. 
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(verb. adj.), since (é7ore) 
this person, although being 
a woman, so boldly rushes 
on the swords. Aftic. 


b. Expression of time, in Homeric Greek, 


1. Who art thou that thus Tis Os ovrTw HOTOH VHVG 
~~ comest alone through the ve oTeUTOS £0xy0- 
host to the ships, through [Ab 0406, | vue Ose 
the dark night, whilst- ~ ogDyasos, ore re evdw 
other mortals are slumber- Beoros arros ; Hom. 
ing ? flex. 
2. Eurymachus! would that 
between us two might be 
a trial (egi¢) of work | in 
the vernal season when the 


days are long. Hom. Hex. 


3. In the expressions of time last cited (2 5.), however, 
the propositions which express it are really relative,— 
referring to one idea only of the preceding propositions. 
A proposition is strictly supplemental, when it refers to 


the whole of the preceding proposition; and, in this case, 
03 
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for the expression of present or future time, the subjunctive 


must be used. 


a. In Homeric Greek, ire or éxore may have the sub-— 


junctive without a or x¢; thus, 


1, Neither thou thyself art 


9) 


we 


Fy 


young—(and this is an 
aged person who attends 
thee)—so as to repel a 
man, when (i.e. 27 case) 
any one may begin assail- 
ing thee. 

Never have~I a_ booty 
equal to thine, when the 
Greeks storm some well- 
peopled city of the Tro- 


jans. 


—for nothing indeed is 
better and more desirable 
(age) than this, | —than 


when man and wife (next 


Oure aurog ve0s eht,— 


yeouy Os ov ovros 
ornosa— | avne a- 
Towuy (mid.), ore™ 
TIS TEOTECOS Vere» 


Toba. Hom. Hex. 


Ov [bev OV TOTE 40°05 


syn yEeons, OT TOTE 
Aycios | Tews E%- 
weolm (1 a.) evvocso- 
[hSV0S arohsebeop. 


Hom. Hex. 





* drem—— yarsraiver Would signify ‘ at the time when,” &e. 
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line) concordant in their 
purposes (voy“a) sway an 
household. Hom. Hex. 


6. But generally in Homeric Greek, and always in Attic, 
the conditional particle (ay in Attic, ay or xz in Homeric,) 
is placed with the subjunctive mood, immediately after the 


particle of time;* thus, 


1. Destroy thou these cities, ‘“O * Oreemeebes OTe ay 


whensoever they may be (orcey) Tv amrey bo- 
hated by thee in thy heart. [eas mect xno. Hom. 
Hex. 

2. But then will he fight ——vore 0¢ aure way o 
again, whensoever the soul [Aoes, OnToTe nev fos 
in his bosom may urge | Jup.og evs ornbos 
him, and the deity incite. VWYO), #066 SE06 0a) 


(la.). Hom. Hex. 
3. But we, on the other HLyw Oe cure ahovos 
hand, shall bear away in TE Didos, eos yoTI0s 
our ships, both our dear TEXVOY “YW EY YHDE, 


* Especially in the expression of usual or repeated action. See 


Introduction, &c., Part 1V-, p. 146, 
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wives, and infant children, ¥ cor qy aronsebeov Ob 
whensoever we may have ee (2a) Hom. Hex. 
taken the city. 

"4. Which even now at this ‘Ooree 20k vov €Fs 


day the barbarian princes TOlew 0 BaeCeeos 
do—whensoever they en-. Pactrens, omoray 
camp, they easily, from. TTeuromEedeve (mid.), 
their number of hands, TaPeos Teoibarrw 


throw a trench around. (mid.) eurerac Ola 0 - 
ToAvYy chee, Aitie. 
5. What then, said he, do ‘Tug ovv, yu, wosew, 
they, when they may have excey aso Doevomers ; 
perceived the signal ? Attic. | 
6. —but these thou shalt , 
not at all be able, although 
grieved, | to aid, when 
(eur ay) many beneath 
homicidal Hector | dying 
fal—. Hom. Hex. 
7. It is probable that, when 
they shall know (sub. 2 a.) 


us to be distressed (re- 


* ewes av, separately, occur with the subjunctive twice only in 
Homer, Il., Z., 412, I., 304. Eve: xe are found often, as well as 


any, of which the Attic form is «ray. 
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reuxywevos), having come 
with even a greater arma- 
ment they will endeavour 


to reduce all these things 


_under themselves. Aftic. 


4. The optative stands in suppleniental propositions, to 


express a pure supposition or conjecture, with reference to 
the future, or repeated action, with reference to the past; 
thus, 


a. With reference to the future, when the chief proposi- 


optative ; as, 


1. Mayest thou not chance 


to be there, when she 


sueks back the wave ! 


2. Whether has he heard any 


intelligence of a coming 
host, which he may clearly 
declare to us if he have 


any how first learned it ? 


2 


tion, expressing merely a wish or a conjecture, has also the 


—un ov ye weds Toy- 


\ adhe OTe porGocw 
(1 a.). Hom. 


He rig ayyersn oren- 


TOS HAVH ECV OU, | 
05 HE yO TADH EI- 
Tov, OTE TOOTELOS YE 
ruvOcvopuces 3 Hom. 
Hex. 
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3. And when he may not be ‘Ooze dé en Ouvawcs, 


able to deceive, will he next aonuca LY KOb ia- 
commit plunder and vio- Copnors (ETO OUTOS 5 
lence ? Attic. 


b. With reference to the past, in the expression of 


repeated action ; as, 
g 


1. But oft as he looked to- Avrae OTé dal ynvs ré 


wards the ships and army es0ov ets Acog- A- 

of the Greeks, he plucked 0605, | TOKUS EH 

many a hair by the roots. HEDAAN weodervpvog 
ecAno (mid.) yourn. 
Hom. Hex. 

2. We used to wait then Tlees mero ovy CHaOTOTE, . 
each time we went, until CHIE avorya (1 a pas. 
the prison was opened, opt.) 0 der marnesoy, 
and whenever it was open- exgson O06 avoryn, 
ed, we used to go in be- Ebb THO 0 Saxe 
side Socrates. T7$.  Altic. 


3. But whenever indeed 
deep-counselling Ulysses 
arose (avaicow\, | he used 
to stand, and look down- 
wards (ios) having fixed 
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his eyes upon the ground. 
Hom. Hex. 

4. But on the next day the 
whole plain was full of 
soldiers imitating these ; 
and always, as often as 
they were not doing any- 
thing else of more conse- 

“ quence (¢roudasoregos), they 
used to practise this 
sport. Aitic. 


The particle av or xs is sometimes found in Homeric 
Greek with the optative in this construction, where the 
meaning is conditional, AS HAN cavOguy yevog sore OsoTespeov 
Bacirnay, | CANTTOUX UW, EMEL OV HE HUKOI TOMOUOOE TEXOIEY, Od., 
A., 63, &c.; but the examples cited by Matthie and others 
from Attic writers are properly corrected in the best 
editions. 
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If.—Or rue PARTICLES OF TIME AND CAUSE. 
1.‘ Ore. 


1. It appears, from examples in the preceding section, 


that ore is used, 


a. With the indicative, in the narration of past events, — 


or, as a causal particle, with reference to the present or 


Suture. 


6. With the subjunctive, without the conditional particle 
( Homeric), or with the conditional particle ( Homeric and 


Attic), conveying the meaning of. “in case,” or “ when- 


2 
soever. 


c. With the optative, without the conditional particle 
( Homeric and Attic ), or, rarely, with the conditional 
particle ( Homeric ), to express a conjectural meaning with 
reference to the future, or repeated action with reference 


to the past.. 


2. Observe, in addition, that, in Homeric Greek, ér< 


goes with the indicative of a past tense, in similes ; thus, 
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1. As when one having eyed ‘Oc Os ore Tio Té doa 
a serpent springs back in #0) €600Y TASVOET OS 
the mountain-glades. aprornis (2 a.) 0u- 

eos sy Bacon—. 
Hom. Fex. 

2. And he fell, as when some Keera Og, ws ore Tb 

oak, or poplar falls. deus ECEITO) * (2 a.), 
N aByeouss. Flom, 
Flex. 

3. And as when from a lofty 
height (oxorm) a goat- 
tending man descries (2a.) 

a cloud, | advancing along 
the deep beneath the blast 
of Zephyr. Hom. Hex. 


Also with the indicatives of the present ; thus, 


1. As when a billow of the —zu¢ OTE HV Ot TOAv- 
loud-sounding sea roars Drorobos Jaracce 


S 


When ére is construed with the indicative of a past tense, either 
in similes, or otherwise, the aorist is usually but not uniformly (see 


Porson ad Eur. Orest., 372), employed. 
; P 
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on a mighty strand, and 


the deep re-echoes. 


. And as when stars in the 


firmament around the 
bright moon | appear con- 
spicuously beautiful (one 


word)—. Hom. Hex. 


Beswowces, 
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| cesrysceros fmeryees 
o[o0e O— 
yew O€ é movTos. 
Hom. Hex.. 


“And, frequenily, the subjunctive of the present or aorist 
is used with ore, without or with av, in similes; thus, 


without av, 


1, And as when some hound ‘Q¢ Oe ore Tig TE MUM» 


3 


seizes from behind a wild 


boar, or a lion. 


. And as when destructive 


fire falls upon (sub. 2 a.) 
Hom. 


an uncut wood. 


Hex. 


With av,* 


OVS HYeLOS, HE AEWY, 
| LETOMAE KETOTIO- 
be—. Hom. Fez. 





* dre xe or xcv is not used by Homer in the beginning of a simile, 


and only once in the course of one, Il., T., 167. 
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1, Andaswhen the spouse ‘Qc d¢ ore cy LTT CT 


. . 3 exw oe 
of fair-haired June light- ca worss Wen gv- 
ens. #O(L06. Hom. flex. 


2. And as when from the 


clouds flies snow or hail. 


Hom. Hex. 


Where the indicative of the future accompanies ore in 
similes, as Il, B., 147, ‘Os & ore xiyoes Zepugos Baby Ansor,— 
&e., Vhiersch prefers the various readings which exhibit 
the subjunctive of the aorist; and Payne Knight also has 
given the subjunctive in his edition, 


2. ‘Ore wy, in Homeric Greek, is used in the sense of 


- “unless,” ‘except,’ with or without a verb following ; 
thus, 


1. Hard will it be for him, Asrog ov EbiLb, MAG 


although very eager to TEC LEMOWS Mey o- 
engage, to fire the ships, [es, | ynUs evirenlar, 
unless at least Saturnian Ore Nn aurog ye 
Jove himself casi a burn- Keovsay | eUcarra 
ing brand among the fleet (2 a. opt.*) cerDomevos 
galleys. Oanros VNUS y006. 


Hom. Hex. 





* Some read the subjunctive in this and similar passages, but the 


optative seems preferable. 
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2. Nor was any other of men 
wont either to quaff from 
it bright wine, or to make 
libation to any of the gods, 


except to father Jove. 


3. But I indeed would not 
come near («ooo) Saturn- 
ian Jove, | nor lull him 

_ to repose ( one verb ), un- 
less at least he himself 
should command. Hom. 


Hex. 


—ouvds TIS HAAOS | oure 
cLvne TbVa (riveonor) 
amo euros asbow o:- 
vos, | OUTE ThE omevow 
Seoc, ore- “en Live 
TOTNO. — Hom. Hex. 


The pure Attic uses e yun or ort wn (as Dem. or pseudo 


Dem. in Necwram, ov yag yy aury addy eoo0d0g, ors my 


ounoparrnous riva AaCa) in this sense. 


3. In Homeric and Attic Greek 67 is often used, with 


an elliptical force after the verbs “zuynwos,* oda ; thus, 


1. Rememberest thou not 
when (1.e. the time when ) 


I chased thee, being alone, 


H ov meurynwos ore 
[45 vai 

weep ov, Sovg amo, 

puourvos ests, | ova 





" Also uvnuoveva in Attic, see Porson ad Eur. Hec., v. 109. 
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from the herds, down the 
Idan hills, with swift 
feet ? 


2, Knowest thou not when 


thy father came hither flee- 
ing, atraid of the people ? 


3. Thou knowest when he 
appeared in golden arms, 
and detained the ocean- 


roaming barks. 


4. For do 1 not remember, 
he said, when I came to 
thee for money, that I 
might pay it to the man 
that professed to have 
taught me generalship ? 


5. Dost thou remember then, 
when on an expedition 
once having stolen the 
spits, thou didst let thy- 
self quickly down the wall? 


P38 


nate loess 0p05 
TAY US TOUS 5 Hom. 
Hex. ‘ 


H ovxz o0w ore devgo 


TATNC TEOS beopLces 
Devyo, Onwos D- 
xo00¢t0m (1 a. par.) ;— 
Hom. Hex. 


Oude ore Xie Te a 


vod Evy ornor, | 0 
BOVTOTOLOS Og ey ao 
Tyedic. Att. Anap. 
Dim. 


Ov Yae, Pn, Menyy- 


ab OTE EYW WEY 
TOS TV ECV OIE EMS 


heyuesroy, OZWS OTO- 


OiOaus 0 Ducnov eyo 
TTCHTNYED ToLOEva; 
Attic. 


Mewrnwees Onra, oTé 


ETb OTCUTIOA *ETTH 
OTE 0 obeAsrnos, | 
infus CUUVTOVD KATE O 
TEsyvos THvEwS —; 
Att. Com. Anap.Tetram. 
Cat. 
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6. I remember this too, when, 
as you spoke (gen. abs.), ° 
to govern well appeared 
to me also to be a task of 


exceeding magnitude (one 
adj). Aitie. 


So with *jvna, as, oof yx nrbeg Iku xarnonomos ; 
Eur. Hec., 239. 

The same force may be perceived in we ye sre, in 
Homeric Greek, as I]., M., 457, cei 9 ore On Zevg nvd0g 


vereprepoy “Exrogs Owe 


“Ore (acv...07€ 02, OF OTE WEV...KAAOTE, OF, SOMetimMeS, Ore ds 
~ with the ellipse of ire wev, are used, especially in Homeric 
Greek, to express “at one time...at another time.” 


4. In Attic Greek, ére is used with the 3d pers. sing. of 
the substantive verb, in the sense of “sometimes,” “ at 


some time ;” thus, 


1. And he fancied sometimes ——zaj Ooxew (ey Shins 


* ‘Hyixe eccurs once only in Homer, viz, Od., X., 198 
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that grasping the two sons ore | O1oros Areei- 
of Atreus he was with his Ong AUTOV ELE ATE) 
own hand slaying them. eva. Alt. amb. Trim. 

2. But at some time thon AAAc ess ore ey (P!) 
wilt commend me: only awen weil (4090S. 
do thou obey. Att. Lamb. Trim. 


3. But will the beauty (7vav0s) 
of the Asopus at some 
time receive me? At. 


Lamb. Trim. 


II.—'Oaors, cares, evre, we, 6h 


1. The use and meaning of é7ors with the indicative, 
past or present, with the subjunctive, without the condi- 
tional particle (Homeric), or with the conditional particle 
(Homeric and Attic), and with the optative, :almost 


entirely coincide with those of ére. 


2. Observe, in addition, that écore sometimes stands with 
the indicative in interrogatory sentences, and with the 


optative in sentences of an interrogatory nature; thus, 


1. Antinous, do we at all Avziyoos, 4 pee Ths bo7n- 
know in our minds, or not, feb gvb Deny, ne nas 
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when Telemachus returns Ovxs, ‘orrore T7- 
(i.e will return) from AEWaOVOS VEOUaAL x 
sandy Pylus? » TTvAos nuodoess ; 
Hom. Hex. 
2. All assembled, expecting []ac omn'y eens, TOTIOE- 
when Idzeus should return. Y,0(mcbs OmTOTE ay 


E00 [Lobb | Idasog—. 
Hom. Hex. 


Instead of the optative the Attic dialect would here 
admit the fut. indic., and, instead of éore, the later Attics 


made use of ryvixa. 


3. The construction and signification of ere agree with 


those of dre. 


4, Evre stands with the indicative of a past tense ; 
accompanied by ay*, with the subjunctive ; but does not 


go with the optative. 


5. ‘Qs, as a particle of time, goes only with past tenses, 
as a.causal particle also with the present and future,+ and, 


/ 


* Eure xe, in Homeric, is very uncommon. 
+See Elmsley ad Eur. Bacch., 783. 
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in these significations (viz. “when,” “as soon as,” 


“*stnce”’), has always the indicative mood. 


((Q¢ in the 


sense of “in order that” will be hereafter considered.) 


6. ‘Or: is never used as a particle of time (see above, p. 


156), but frequently as a causal particle, in Homeric and 


Attic Greek ; thus, 


1, Thus he spake: and the 
blue-eyed goddess Miner- 
va rejoiced, because to 
her first of all the deities 
he prayed. 


2. This has escaped the 
majority, because they 
know not the essence of 
each thing. 

3. Nor was Thetis thy 
mother; -but the azure 
sea produced thee, | and 


the high-soaring (AuCa- 


ros) rocks, since thy soul 


Hom. Hex. 
4. Because upon these, re- 


is stern. 


‘Os Ons ynbew- de 
Jen yaAcvuwmris A- 
bnva, | OTT’ pa ov 
TOpWTOWTH SE0S o- 
CHLOLS TS. Hom. 
Hex. 

‘O roaug ovrog Aavda- 
yo, OTb OD% bons O 
ovole exaoros. Att. 
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vi 


ceiving money, it is in- ‘ 
cumbent to perform that, f 
for which they may receive 

wages, but on me, not 

receiving, it is not incum- 

bent. Attic. 


ee | 
Ill.—Or HypotruericaAL PROPOSITIONS. 


~ 


1. In hypothetical propositions, either the guality of a 
thing, or the accident (that which it may do or suffer,) may_ 
be made the ground of the hypothesis. Thus, “ If (or, 
since) God és just, ke punishes wickedness, “If he come. 
he will conquer.” See Introd., &c., Part IV., p. 148. 


2. The particles used in such propositions are a: (Ho- 
meric) and e« (Homeric and Attic). As never unites itself, 
ass: may, with rz, ay, nor with the subj. mood without x< 


OY HEV. 


E, stands after the expressions cicojmos, rig 0 010, &e., in 
the sense of “whether.”* As, as xe, also, frequently 
signify ‘¢ whether.” 





* See below, ‘* Interrogatory Propositions.” ~ 
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The negative which follows # is i, when the whole 
proposition is negatived; yet ov is likewise found after «:, 
when that word only, to which it belongs, is negatived; 
QS, ¢f 3d ay £[Lo1 Tien Tlerctjuog TIgiamoso re aoudes | rw oux 
ebewow, x. . r., Il., y., 288, “shall refuse;”  rovode 7 


euvng ouvex’ ov orepyes rane, Kur. Med., 87, “hates;” &c. 


‘Use or THE INDICATIVE AFTER 4. 


1. The indicative, of all times, stands after <: in an 
expression of quality, or a simple expression of accident, 


without uncertainty ; thus, 


} 
1. Verily this will be perni- [J On Aowysos sorvyoy (pl.) 


cious work, and no longer obs (pl.) ebb, Ovo 
endurable, if ye two thus 6Tk OVELTOS, | gs On 
contend for the sake of Ov sven Svynros 205 
mortals. | Ousva wos. Hom.Hex. 
2. If (i.e. although) thouart |, uno naoTeeos Ei- 
very strong, assuredly a lu, Seog rou ov oye 
god gave thee this. Didone. Hom. Hex. 
3. By all means flee, if (i.e. Devyw [LaAg, €6 oD 
since) thy heart is stirred Jupoog extoeve (perf. 


to it; nor do I at least pas.)* ovoé oD EYWYE 
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implore thee for my sake 


to remain. 


A. If ever I crowned with 
its roof for thee a beaute- 
ous shrine. 

5. But if (i.e. at the time 
when) thou shalt mingle 
with the battle, verily I 
thmk that thou wilt be 
congealed with fear. 


6. If you, having gone mad, 


oh Ajax, slew yourself,’ 


why do youblame Ulysses? 


7. We commend since we 


confide in him. 
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Arooopecs, esveree 
eya eva'—— Hom. 
Hex. 
—é wore ov Yaeress 
ems vnos s0&Dw. Hom. 


Kis Oe ov ye €¢ roAeuos 
TWONGOMOb, NTE OGD 
piyea—. om. 





Oba) 
Hex. 


Es ov, (Lorbvownees (part. 


2a.) w Ass, ceau- 
TOV Doveva, Tig KbTh- 
e 
wows 6 Odvrosnes ; 
Attic. : » 
Erawew, ¢s whoréevw. 
/ 


Attie. 


See the Introd., &c., Part IV., p. 143. 


2. A: is never found with the indicative mood. 


¢ 
¢ 
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Ei) WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE, EXPRESSING UNCERTAINTY, 


CONTINGENCY, &c. 


% : : : 
1: In Homeric Greek, « is sometimes construed with 


the subjunctive, without a» or x¢; thus, 


1. Obdurate one! for if in- Dyerasos bh wee yag 


deed he slay thee, neither OV LATHMTELW (2a), 
I shall mourn thee on thy ov ov TE EYWYE | 
bier, dear germ, whom I a rors (mid.) ev Agyos 
myself brought forth. (pl.), QsrAog Dados, 0s 
: tizta avros. Hom. 
Hex. 
2. And there she fishes, Avrov 0¢ iy Guo o20- 
searching around the rock, - TEAS TEC Ob MLO) 
for both dolphins, and OeAQuy TE, “UY TE, 
sea-dogs, and if anywhere Hob €6 TOUS [eei Cav 
she may catch a larger (neut.) oko (2a. mid.) — 
prey. — Hom. Hex. 


3. But she, even if she 
chance to be (one verb) 
very near, is not able to 

aid (next line) them i 
for vehement terror pene- 
trates her herself. Eom. 
Hex. 
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Attic Greek rejects the construction of simple « with the 
subjunctive (see Introd., &¢., Part IV., p. 143). Yet 
some critics claim the privilege of this syntaw for the 
Tragic style. See Hermann ad Soph. Antig., 7 06, and 
Gd. Tyr., 199, with whom even Elmsley agrees, ad Soph, 
Ld. Tyr., 191, of his edition, in the preface. 


A: is never found alone with the subjunctive mood. 


2. Even in Homeric Greek the subjunctive mood is 
much more frequently construed with « xs,  av* (or 7), 
« ‘\ 


or a xe, than with « alone; thus, 
7 


1. For him’ glory will ac- Ooros [ev yue “v006 
company, if the Greeks Choe ETOWCL, Eb KEV « 
subdue the Trojans, and Ayasos| Tews Oniow, 
take sacred Ilium. oko ean (2 a) re LAsos 

i205. Hom. Hex. 

2. Butif we obey my words, Kx Oe oy ELL0S TOS 
although distressed. weidw (2a. mid.) x7- 

domo zee. Hom. 
Hex. 





* FE: ay, with the subjunctive, takes always the shape of « 3” a», 


or é WE AVe 





‘ 


¢ 
. 
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3. Do ye hope, if plume-nod- H CATO, NY YNUG 
ding Hectortake theships, aioew zoovlatoro¢ 
that each on foot will ‘Exzwe, ewoodoy 
reach his owu native shore? 760 [ucek 6S TTL 

yas SLOOTOS 

: Hom. Hex. 

4. Spears indeed, if you. Dog ye, Ob HE cbcrw, 
please, one and _ twenty Ob EC HOLL Sbt00% 
wilt thou find, standing in Onw (pres.), | LTT Nk 
the tent. ey *Atoin—. Hom. 

Hex. 


5. Nor even if thither thou 
depart. wandering (fem. ), 
not for thee incensed (next 
line) do I | care, since no 

_ other thing is more shame- 


Jess (xuvregoc) than thou. 
Hom. Hex. 


The Attics employ the forms cay, ay, or nv; thus, 


1. But if, by any means, we Diareoy Os sav wwe 00¢ 


may overcome this maid vreobahrw (2 a. mid.) 
with philtres, and charms | 6 TOS, Lb Ser x- 
upon the soul of Hercules, Teov 0 Er “Heax- 
the work is done. ANS, | ANYVvow (p. 


Q2 
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pas.) 0 eeyov—. 
Att. Iamb. Trim. | 
2. If any one happen to have Eap Th adinea (p- par.} 
wronged the state in any ThS TOY Y CLV) 0 TOAIS. 
matter. Attic. 
8. And, by my troth, upon Kes ony wees ovTOS ov 
this very point I wish first ebcrw Oidarns Aoyos 


_to plead to you two; and, TO TeWTOY hUTOs® 
if I demunstrate that I nos * my [2EY 70- 
a'one am cause of every Pasvo (la.), moves 
blessing to you, well. ayoabos UTS Ebb 


(par) asirsog eyw 
'  gu——. Aét.Com. Lamb. 


| Trim. 

4, Ye assuredly know this, Tonys Onrov ovros, ort 
that if one take away the 6 NYE uay oof aDot~ 
leader, the rest of the Cea) (2a) rs, ory o- 
chorus is good for nothing. [as 0 Aosros X000S- 

Aittie. 


* Monk (ad Eur. Alcest., 863) supposes xav, which occurs in 
the tragic as well as comic writers, to stand for xa: cave Porson 
(see Dobree ad Aristoph. Vesp. 97, in the addenda) allows av for 
sav, at least to the more recent comic writers. 

t Av for cav usually begins a clause (see Introd., &c., Part IV., 


p- 142); at any rate it precedes the verb construed with it. 


an, *. 
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5. No: if at least thou be Qpyz: nv yé eH 4! Oo0v 


persuaded by those wiser coos. Att. Iamb. 
than thou. Trim. 

6. Having come to Lacede- Keyowas Os ces 8g 0 
mon also with the Corin- Nanedees may ETO , 
thians, they treated with Kogsvdsos, TOLTO ow 
her that they might pro- orwe eT Os WoL Ca (1 a: 
vide for themselves assis- mid.) Thao sce, Nv Ost. 
tance, should it prove need- Attic. 
ful; 


7. —but if (yy) one have 
learned this well, { he 

‘ knoweth indeed (yz) base- 
ness (lit. the base thing ), 
having learned it by the 
rule ofhonour. Adt. Jamb. 


Trim. 


The true force of cay, &c., with the subjunctive is to 
express uncertainty with the prospect of decision. 


In Attic Greek uv ré...cav Te, Or cay TE...80Y TE...80Y TE, 
are used as equivalent to « r...e re, &e. See above, 
p- 148. 


Q3 
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Ey AND A/ WITH THE OPTATIVE. 


1. The optative stands after «: to express a supposition, 
something not certain but conjectural, or problematical ; 


thus, 


]. Traly Priam and the H xey ynbew (1 a.) II e:- 
children of Priam would O10, TT escenos ve. 


rejoice, if they should — qeucg,'| es ov (du.) ods 
Jearn all this tale of your (neut. pl.) wag rovba- 
contention. vowas (2 a.) 2aeve~ 


pos (part.). Hom.£Hex. 
2. But what, said he, if you ‘[s¢ Og, Dn leb, w Kueos, 


also, oh Cyrus, having Gb Hb OV, TUYHHAEW 
summoned them together, (1 a.), 0G éTs a caus, 
as long as it is still possi- TaeumEerevowcs (la.). 
ble, should exhort them. Attic. 


3. —but thou wouldst con- 
tend with another, | if 
perchance thou shouldest 
behold any one shrinking 
from the hateful fight. 
Hom. Hex. 

4, The rest of the Thebans, 


whom it behoved to join 
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them (ragayiyvoucs, 2 a.) 
during the night, if any 
thing should not go right 
(seox~meew) with those who 
had entered, came to their 


assistance. Attic. 


On the use of «1, «1 yae, but more especially, in Homeric 
Greek, us /0eRs with the optative, as expressive of a wish, 
see abeve Part I., p. 68. 


) 


2. In Homeric Greek, the formulz a: xz, « xe, are also 


found in conjunction with the optative mood ; thus, 


1. Both Priam, and the *Aywyew Ilesepos re, 
other illustrious Trojans Hb LAOS Tews OL- 
bade me declare—if it yeuvos, | E47 0V,—— Lb = 
should be pleasing and xe Tee TV Didog nas 
agreeable to you — the nous yhryvonos (2a.), 
proposal of Paris. | wvbos Arczay- 

- dgog—. Hom. Hex. 
or 
e. 
* The same sentence exemplifies another rule, previously given. 
See above, p. 134. 
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2. But * should we reach Ky O¢ wey Aeyos ino- 
our Grecian Argos—the [eos Ayassxos, Ov- 


fatness of the earth—bhe Bae aeoved, yop 
shall be my son-in-law. Coos wev sya €bib*— 
Hom. Hex. 


E: av with the optative occurs once only in Homer, I1., 


6., 597. 


On the possibility of using « a» with the optative in 
Attic Greek the opinions of scholars are divided. Some 
passages of Xenophon, as Cyrop., III., 3, 55, exhibit this 
construction according to the best editions. A line quoted 
by Thiersch, Aristoph. Nud., v. 1184, of Brunck’s edition, 
rejects the a» according to that editor, but retains it in the 
edition of Invernizius from the Ravenna MS. The 903d 
line of the Agamemnon of Cischylus is printed by Dr. 
Blomfield, «+ rovra 0 ws xeacooiu’ aver Sugoous eyw, but 

r 





* Agamemnon proposes in these words that which he wishes 


conveyed by others to Achilles; and, in the preceding sentence, 


Ideus repeats a -Tnessage delivered to him. Iti is | in like passages. 


that the formule «: x<, or «exe, with the optative are most used. 
+ E:, when expressive of @ wish, as Blomfield’s Wadivg makes it, 


should be followed by yae, «21, or ré, See above, p, 68. 
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that able scholar Mr. Symmons, in a note to his translation 
of the play, prefers and defends the former reading, « ravru 
& we reaccon av, evdagong eyw. Agreeing with Mr. Symmons 
as to this passage, I should say that « ay with the optative, 
conveying a future sense, may be found in Attic composi- 
tion, but that the construction, from its rarity, had better 
be avoided in writing G'reek. On the case of « ay trans- 
posed with the optative, see immediately below. 

Ex a, im Attic Greek, are sometimes transposed ; thus, 


\ 


a. When the construction is really elliptical ; as, 


1. For they have done nearly Syedov yee 6 avros 


the same thing as if one Orameurra (p. pas.) 
should endeavour not to wrrep ay ™ ¢, Ths 
pay the pegalty to the Orarourra (la. are 
physicians of the defects an dcop seq 0 
in his body. Tees 0 TO) iLO obpucte- 

. | TN 0 6 baT COS. Att. 

2. He embraced him, as if Acwetajie LUTOS, Wo= 
an ancient companion and Tee Oy 1 eb Ti$ TO 
friend should embrace one As cuvreeDw (par. p. 








* Understand B., would be the case if,’ &c. 


+ Understand «, ** as would be the case if,’ &c, 
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( after the fashion of an old pas.) xt wares Di- ’ 
companion and friend). AED KOTO Co [0th 
Attic. ‘ 


b. When « signifies “ whether,’ after oux oda 5 as, 


1, I know not whether I Ouz oda cv™ es reba - 


shall persuade; but it be- (1 a.): TEILLOMCE Oe 
hoves to try. yen. Att. lamb. Trim. 
2. I know not whether I Kya, 0g (pl.) pesy bes 
shall be able to recal to QHOVO), OV oy once 
memory all that I heard a Ovvo. woes aTOS EY 
yesterday. eYNN THAW hol 


Cava (2a) Attic. 
: 

The particle is sometimes, especially in Attic Greek, 
followed by different moods, in different members of a 
period, with different shades of meaning ;* thus, dzvey yae, 
a ( if,” i.e, “that” ) TermCorov mev odvena | woriZomect? 
(we do elbow one another) exacror’ ev rn ‘xxAnoi, | avroy 


* Elmsley and Scholefield rightly construe ay with wemaie: in 
- 
this passage, Eur. Med., v 957, Ed. Pors. Were a» omitted, the 


proper phrase would be oux oda ct wera. 
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de roy TlAouroy rageiny (I should permit) 7% AcGew. Aris- 


toph. Plut., 329. 


3. In the sense of “although,” besides « weg, 1 reg re, 
gi KOs, wos 1, xo es x¢, Homeric Greek allows the use of 


KOl...7ee, OF simple xus, or 722; thus, 


would remember the joy EW UY LOLOL (hii a.\ 

of battle, although against youn, | 0L6 MOOS 

a deity. oes wooy TéO—. 
Hom. Hex. 


2. But I think that he though sity Os OW wok (a o- 
eager, will fear in his soul we | SvpL0s deidw 


to penetrate the host of (mid.) Anvaos zara- 
Greeks. Ovw (2 a) omsaos. 
Hom. Hex. ) 
3. And to aid these thou —-o d¢ ov sig Cuve- 
wilt not be able, although as, HY IVA TEE, ! 
grieved, | yeutnsa—. Hom. 


The Attics employ the combined form xc:reg,* and 


9 


This occurs but once in Homer, Od., »., 224. 
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frequently subjoin to this, or to xas e, or to xas a, or 
single xai, the adverb owws; thus, . 


1. Remember Orestes, al- Morccomecs (p-). Ogeorns, 


though he is abroad. HOb Eb “Jupoesog Eb iMs 
oues.”™* _ Att. Iamb. 
Trim. 


2. How easy to recognise, ‘Oc evmolys Ov, HOLb OY 





although thou mayest be ATOTTOS Ebb oma, 
invisible, do I hear thy Davy HLOUH, wb 
voice, and quickly com- Zuvacraca env. 
prehend it in my soul! Att. Iamb. Trim. 

3. My friends, I deem the Dios, yo" Does 
woman's fate happier than euro ys | 0 € (L006 
mine, although not seem- vous, HOITEC Ov 
ing so. doxew Omog. Att. 

Lamb. Trim. 





* Dr, Elmsley (Mus. Crit., No. III-, p, 351,) rightly places the 
stop after ¢uws, in opposition to Dr. Blomfield (ad Aésch., Pers., 
v. 300). 
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1V.—Or tHe CoNNECTION BETWEEN THE CHIEF 
PROPOSITION AND THE SUPPLEMENTAL. 
7 


1. When the supplemental proposition (xgorwos or 
premise) is hypothetical, the chief proposition (aodoo1g or 
conclusion) is made conditional, and may have its verb in 


the indicative or optative; thus, 


, INDICATIVE. 
(When any thing in the conclusion is asserted determi- 


nately with reference to the premise). 
a. Present; as, 


1. But if it be my fate to ——es 0s EYH bo | 


perish beside the ships of cents THe ynvS 

the brazen-armed Greeks, Aycasos YL AULOY b= 

I wish to meet my destiny. TOY, Covrcwo—. 
Hom. Hex. 

2. But if ae shall relax in Ex d¢ ov TOhEMOS (gen.) 
the slaughterous war, now pesOsntns AEvYAaKEOS, 
of a truth is seen the day | pov On esdomoes N- 
of onr conquest by the fe vro Tews Oc 

_ Trojans. [2o0w (2a. pas.) Hom. 

Hex. 
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3. And yet if (i.e. when) Kasros es pabupsee wor- 


with indolence rather than 
the study of labour, and 
not upon the laws more 
than the disposition of 
valour, we wish to under- 
take any danger, it is our 
advantage not to faint be- 
fore-hand at the thought 


of future troubles. 


b. Future; as, 


. But if any other man also 
should accompany me, 
more will be the confi- 


dence, and more the har- 
dihood. 


. For, if you should ask me, 
what body if what befall, 


Aov 7 movos (ph) we-— 
AETN, HOb fon eT 
YOLOS 6 moAvg 4 
TCOTOS -(pl.) avdesor, 
elcrAw nsvOuvevw, wé- 
eiyItyVoWLas EY 0 
eAdw ahyEwos pn 
meonave, Altte. 


—ahra 6 TIS EYw 


Cyne Oo ETO 
wb HALO, [anr- 
Rov Jarrwen, xo 
Japrunseos 
neut.) é6 ub. Hom. 
Hex. 


(comp. 


Ei yae neowny (opt.) 


EYH, 0S AY TIS THM 


* Sometimes, but very rarely, Homer puts av or xe with the 


future in this kind of proposition. 


See Odys., M., 345. 


et 
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it will be hot, I will not 
give you that safe and 
ignorant reply,—the body 
which heat may befall. 


eyyiyvowas (2 a), 
Jegpog ebfes, ov FA 
aTOarng ov eeew 
amroxerois exesvos 0 
awolnys, OTL OS ay 
seemorns.  Altic. 


e. Past (without ay or x<);* as, 


to my beloved native 
shore, gone is my great 
renown, but to a long date 


shall my life extend. 


. 


é But if I shall returnhome Ey O¢ x¢y OlkOe inw 


Dirog TOTES 
yabo, | OAAUES (2 a 
mid.) eyw xAE0¢g Eo- 
bros, ens Oneos O¢ 
EyYH bay Ebpi—. 
Hom. Hex. 


And if they even fail of Hy d¢ xous TIS WELCH 


any object in trial, having 
formed fresh hopes, they 


meet the present exigence. 


TPAAAY, avrenws Co 
aNAOS THNCOW (1 a.) 


0 VDE. Attic. 


3. For not, even if the thing Oude, «: yoe esis (imp.) 


« When that which is really present or continuous is expressed 


by the use of a past tense; or when such formule as yenv, £35, 


txog nv, MeecsigeTeov nv, &c., are used: 


* 
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had not been of religious ~ 6 TOY (Oe [by Sen- 
import, was it right for you AQTOS, | conorboeros 
thus to leave it unexpiated. TV GbHOS Ebb ouTrMs 
“gow. Att. Lamb.Trim. 
4. If (ie. since) indeed, as . 
Critias here says, temper- 
ance is already thine (va- 
ees), and thou art suf- | 
ficiently virtuous, thou 
hadst no more any need 
either for the incantations 
of Zamolxis, or for those of 
Abaris the Hyberberean. 
Aitic.* 


d. Past (with a or xz); as, 


\ 


1, And now yet more of Kas po we €74 wWoAUS 
the Lycians would noble Avuzsog ure Oboc 


* The imperative also is used in conclusions, as aan’ & dy fp” 
ETEOV YE HHL ATLEKXEWS AYOREVELS, | EOKEO VUV LETH PUAK AYEWVy HX T, Ay 
0.553. 

+ When the condition and consequence are both past actions, of 


which the one would have taken place if the other had happened. 


‘ 


' } 
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Ulysses have slain, had 
the mighty plume-waving 
Hector not quickly per- 
ceived. 

- But if we had joined the 
Persian, afraid, like others, 
for our territory, or, after- 
wards, as lost men, had 
not dared to embark on 
board our ships, there had 
no longer been any need 
for you, not having enough 
ships, to fight him by sea, 
but his affairs had suc- 
eeeded undisturbed as he 
wished. 


Odvowevs, | es jan 
cepce o£ us voEm LLEryees | 
zoevdasoros Kxrwo. 
Hom. Hex. 


Ei os Teorywpem o 


M700, deidw, worree 
xb aADOS, TEL 6 
Ywek, 1 LN TOAMAW 
VOTELOS exCoesva (2 a.) 
&C 6 yous, ws O1aeQ- 
Bese (par. p. pas.), 
ovdess av ers Os * 
(imp-) ov, ey sya 
VOUS bHOLVOS, VOLULLO- 
KEW, AAAKD ware 
NTVY IK OY KUTOS 
meoyweew (1 a.) 0 
TOLY Leh, og (dat. fem.) 
Bovrowees. Atiic. 


OpTATIVE, WITH Av OR Ks. 
(When the conclusion contains a consequence, which is 


possible or probable). 


* It is sometimes laid down too broadly, that, when both propo- 
sitions are in past time, the aorist must be used in the apodesis, 
The use of the aorist is very frequent, but not uniform. 


rR 3 


\ 
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a. When the premise has the optative with «* as, — 


1. Soon fleeing would they —— TU ney Devyw 
fill the ditches with slain, evavaros | Ando ve- 
* if sovereign Agamemnon “US, &b ey xeEbuV 
were reconciled with me. Ayamemvay NTbOS 


-(neut. plur.) 9:d0a—. 
Hom. Hex. . 
2. If any one could turn to Es rig 6 HEKTED 6 


virtue those who sway the arnbos ext aeern 
multitude, he would bene- TOT LET), a Pore- 
fit both. eos ay wPerew. Ait. 


3. For, shameful would it 
be, if being now your- a 
selves thus weighed down 
by the contributions, yé 
should have indulgence 
for those who rob, and 
those who pocket bribes. 


Attic. 


b. When the premise has « with the indicative; as, . 





* In which case both propositions refer to futurity. 


\ 
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1. Since I should not be so 
grieved for him though 
dead, if amid his own 
comrades he had been 
slain in the host of Tro- 
jans. 

2. Listen: if indeed I seem 
to thee to have suffered 
justly, I will submit. 


- 


3. For late will men be of 
discovering aught, if we 
women shall not find out 


contrivances. 


4. So that if, believing these 
virtues to pertain to me, 
even ina trifling degree, 
above the rest, ye were 
persuaded to make war, 
I should not now reason- 


—eres ov x6 Savav (d.) 


TEC woe HY EO, 
gb METH 0S ETe—OS 
Oorpeora (2 a. pas.) 
Deas evs Onpuos- 
Hom. Hex. 


Axovw (La): ee wey 


Oob0s TD TATYH (2 
a.) Oonew,”* | TTECYA 
o—. Att. Iamb. 


Trim. 


H ros aga cv ore ye 


ovne eLeveronm (2a,) 
ay, | eh en. yun 
NY GYN evetoxa(fut.). 
Att. Iamb. Trims 


‘Oaere 6b, eyo nos weows 


NY O(LOk [LoeAAOY E- 
TELS TOOTELME UTOS 


_(neut. pl.), TOME MEW 


meilw (la. pas), ovx 
¢ 
LY EbeoTas YOY O YE 





‘ 


* The indicative present with «, accompanied by the optative 


with ay in the apodosis, occurs once in Homer, IL, ®., 462. 
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ably bear the blame of coOimea oobriee: Peow 
doing you wrong. (mid.). Altie. 
5. And now Mars, insatiate 
in war, would have per- 
ished there, | had not his 
step-dame, the very beau- 
teous Eeribeea, | told it to 
Hermes. Hom. Hez. 


2. There are various modes of expressing the supple- 
mental proposition, when the chief proposition is conditional, 
besides those already given; thus, 


a. With arru; as, ovde yao oude xev auros tmexQuye ange 
wercuvey, | ard’ ‘“Hdouorog eguro—, equivalent to « um 


"Hoosoros, x. T A. 
b. With a relative; as, evda xev ouxers EoyOV Cyne ovodoure 
wererdouy, | doris ex’ aCAnros nous avouraros ober yornw he Oivevor 


ALTE LECowv—, equivalent to e Tig dweuv0l 


ec. With a genitive absolute; as, xo: xev rou’ sbeAomes, 


Aws ye Siovros, agecdas, equivalent to  Zeug dom. 


These modes of construction are as common in Attic as 
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in Homeric Greek. For a full view of their varieties we 
must refer to Thiersch’s Greek Grammar, section on the 


~ supplemental proposition. 


3. Varieties (for a full account of which reference.must 


- be made to the same work,) also occur in the form of the 
chief proposition ; thus, 
‘a. It takes the shape of a question ; as, 


‘1. If indeed with sincerity E; peev On er020g ye 


ye bid me myself choose HEAEVW EYW HUTOS 
a comrade, how then chee a) (2 a, mid.), | 
should I forget the noble rag av exert, Odv- 

_, Ulysses ? wevg eyw Seog Acy- 
| ' Pave (2 a. opt. mid.) ; 

| Hom. Hex. 

2. For how should I not? [Iwe yue ov; Tis ip 
who was to be my guard- QvurAag e414 (imperf.), 
‘jan, if you should have ck ov TVULDovo. TvYy- 
met with accident ?* yaw (2 a. opt.) ; 


Att. Troch. Tetram. Cat. 





* The student may most usefully compare the form and meaning 


of this sentence with the following :— 
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b. It is left to be understood from the context; as, 


1. But if thou wishest to Fy d¢ ebcrw TOAELOS 
be subdued in battle (tis (gen.) Oot u0La (2 a. 


well): that thou mayest pas.)" oPom ev o10u, | 
clearly know, how much O0r0s Peerepos (fem.) 
I am mightier. Eb i—. Hom. Hex. 
2. And ifthe attemptshould Kays gy pep Evubosvo 
succeed, (7 would be (22.) 0 esece,* gs 
well), but if not, they O¢ en, Mosianvasos 
might command the peo- esmroy inf.) vaug Té 
ple of Mytilene both to Topa.0swtus HOb TEl- 


deliver up their allies, %0S xobagen. Att. 
and demolish their walls. 


~ 


\ 


“A. The infinitive with a frequently appears in the chief 
proposition; thus, 


¢ 


I. Tig peor purak av ein, cs ov cuupopas Tuxors ; 

Who would be my guardian, if you should meet with accident? 
2. Tig wot purak av cin, es ov cupepogac eTUXts 5 

Who would be my guardian, if you had met with accident ? 
3. Tis peor purwk av nv, et ov cuudopac eruryes 5 


Who would have been my guardian, if you had met with accident? 
See Elmsley’s admirable note on Eurip. Bacch,, 612. 


+ Supply xaarwe av sin 
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1. And he said that he Kas d¢ av o AAO 
would advise the rest to 


Onus rapauvbeomas 
sail away home; since Olmade HTOTALW~ 
no longer do ye find an exes OUKETE Onw TEx 
end of lofty Ilium, [Lae | Trt0os  cesres- 

voco—. Hom. Her. 

2. But it behoves a man, Adv avne Ven, 0h 


although he display a ay Topo yevvow (La.) 
mighty frame, to think EYES, | Ooxew wia- 
that he may fall, although vo (2 a.) cv,* wees 
from a slender ill. OY AUTO TUtxe0S Ha- 


x0¢. Att. lamb, Trim- 


5. In Altice Greek, the particle a is frequently re- 
peated with the chief proposition ; thus, 


> 


1. I would have done it, be Aouw ay, éu OUTOS Ob- 
well assured I would, had Ow OY, &b LM 0 Soe 


x The aorist infinitive with ev is often equivalent to the future > 
infinitive (which does not go with that particle) without it, espe- 
cially after such verbs as Soxsw, vouila, oud, gnut, or Some other 
verb equally appliable to the past, present, and future, See 
Elmsley ad Soph. Ajaz, 1081. Hermann, however, ad Soph. Hd. 


Col., 1078, admits the construction of av with the future infinitive. 


or WS; 
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I not sought first to learn 
from the deity what was 
to be done. 

. But I should,—if I had 
kept the son of my mother 
when dead an unburied 
corse, —I should . have 
been grieved at that. 

Oh miscreant gullet! 
how gladly with a stone 
would I dash out thy 
erinders, with which thou 


didst devour my eatables! 


EXERCISES 


F605. 
AAA ay, €b 08 
& 0S | 1t ne Saver” 
alumros, eyw (2 a 
mid.) veaug, | wesvog 


- 


| ‘TeUToros venc 
excevOoceva Tks TCI 
Att. Iamb. Trim. 


(pl) cv \wAyeat— 
Att. Iamb.. Trim. 


——@) [L400 06 Dacuyé, | 


as noems cv ov Asdos 
0 7 ope | LOTTO 
OY, os eyo xT EDA 
yoy 0 Poersov. Att. 
Com. Lamb. Trim. 


II].—TRANSITIVE PROPOSITIONS. 


Transitive propositions are of three sorts, expressing, 


1. Knowledge, belief, perception, affirmation, &c.; 2. Will 


or desire; 3. Design. 


1, The first sort is expressed in Greek by the use of 71 


thus, 


\ 


re 


* 
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a. With the Indicative, in the simple enunciation of any 


thing; as, 


1. For I know that dastards * Oude yae OTT %O- 


shrink away from battle. HOS LEV KTOsyomos 
TonEwos. . Hom. Hex. 

2. But it is known, even to ——YVWTOS O¢, HS O¢ 
him who is very simple, [LAA YNTIOS Eb, | 
that already total ruin ag non Tews orsbeos 
impends over the Trojans. TELCOS (pl.) e~arra 


(p. pas.). Hom. Hex. 
3. They say that the com- Neyo OTk O eT obeos 


rade is dead. Svnonw (p.). Abtie. 
4. If Philip had then held Ey, 0 sAswaog sore 
this opinion, that it is ouros 6,0) (2 a.) 0 
hard to wage war with yay, ag Yeh eros 
the Athenians. — TONE MEW Adyvesos 


’ 


Ebb. Attic. 


5. And dost thou not be- 
hold, that-again the long- P 
haired Greeks | have 


*In Attic Greek the construction might be also oda yae xanxoug ore 
amor yovrat x T. rA., and so in similar examples. There is a similar 
construction, likewise, in relative propositions, as Asch. Prom. 


Vine. 92, erbe mw’, via reos Seav Mar xw TeoG0 
S 
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built themselves (resw 
1 a. mid.) a wall?—— 
Hom. Hex. 

6. However, let him con- 
sider this, that we, oh 
Athenians, once possessed 
Pydna, and Potideea, and 
Methone. Altice. 


in Homeric Greek, 6 ts sometimes used for ori, as Il., ©.; 


32, ev vu Hots nwess sOjnev, 6 Tos COevog oUm EmIEIXTOV. 


6. With the optative in the oratio obliqua, when the 
speach, meaning, or thought of another is expressed, in 
nairation, not in the exact words of the speaker ( See 
Introd., &c., Part. IV., p. 139); thus, 


1. To kiss and embrace his Kuw xcs TeoiDums £06 


father, and to tell each warne, Noe exooros 

thing, how that he had (pl.) | ELOY, WS 60y0- 

come, and reached his [uors (2 a.) 200% beoLLeLs 

native shore. 65 TaTeIS Yon. 
Hom. Hex. 


2. Saying,—whether true, Acyw (pl-), sre aarnbys, 
or whether falsely,—that GITE Loc OVY MATHY, 
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it was not decreed, since | we OU Seuss y byvo- 
my father had perished, feos, exes maradiya 
that any other than myself (plup. pas.) | TAUTUE 
should take the citadel of & (LOS, 0 Tleeyann 


Troy. aAAOS  styw (acc.) 
alee. Att. Tamb. 
Trim. 

3. He proclaimed to the LIgouyogeva o 0 AOnyexs- 
Athenians in the assembly 0S Ev O E“n*AnoLE ors 
that Archidamus was his Agysdapmos jeey ou 
friend by rites of hospi-: Zevos eit. Altice. 
tality. 


4, For a man at the banquet, 
oer-filled with drinking | 
upbraids (xaAsw) me in 
his cups (rag ow), that I 
was a supposititious child 
to my father. Aét. Zamb. 
Trim. 

5. So that it was even said 
by them, that the Pelopon- 
nesians had cast poison 

-(pl.) into the wells. 
Attic. 


Sometimes, in this construction, we¢ or ir: is omitted, as 
a2 
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Soph. -Phil., 615, — trecyero | roy, cde Axauois , rovde 
inrwosw arya | oiorro psy mers’ ,* exovoioy AaCaW, HT. A» 
The indicative is very frequently used im the oratio 
obliqua, as Thuc., IL, 8, ‘ de euvorn mapa moAv smrores THv 
avbewaray MhAAoY sg Tous Auxedasmovious, GAAWS TE HOU TOEI~ 
movrav, ors env ‘“EAAwOa ercubegovon. Frequently, also, both 
moods are found in the same sentence, as Isoc. Trapezit., 
eAevyev, Ort eAeubepos eors nou To yevos sin MuAnoios, members Oc 


avrov [laciwy. 


c. Both the above constructions are frequently exchanged 
for the infinitive mood,—with the accusative before it when 
the infinitive has a subject of its own, as ov muev yap 7 o¢ 
meCov o1ouos evbad inecbou, Hom. Od,, A., 1'73,—but with the 
nominative before it, when its subject is the same as that 
of the governing verb, as —eQyoba xeAumepe? Keouan | 01m ev 


abavaroroy ween Aoryoy apuves, Hom. Il, A:, 397. 


For examples in Attic Greek, see Introd., &c., Part 2 
Rules V. and XLII, pp- 30 and 61. 





* Hermann places the comma after «ev. 
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The transitive propositions, which express will or desire, 
are rendered in Greek by the infinitive, with or without an 
accusative, as Pouvrow eya) Amov cooy emmevas n wmrorcodus, 
Hom. I],, A., 117. 


- 2 


- 


The transitive propositions, which express design, em- 
ploy, in Greek, the following particles, iva, opg« (Homeric), 
ws, we av (or xe), drwo; and, in negative sentences, 7, iva 


HM, OPPO LN, GIS (LN, GIG OLY LL, OWS LN. 


7 


a. * A general rule is that the design must be denoted 
by the optative mood, when both it, and the action denoted 
by the preceding verb are in time past, but by the sub- 
junetive mood, when the action denoted by the preceding 
verb belongs to time present or future; thus, 


1. But the sun arose, having Heasog Oe avoeovM, 
left the beauteous main, AGT WEVsH~OrAANS 
to the brazen vault of Asnvy, ovueavos 


* See Introd., &c., Part [V., p. 145. 
a 
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heaven, that he might 


appear to the immortals. 


2. But thus to thee the. 


suitors make reply, that 
thou mayest know, thyself 
in thy soul, and that all 
the Greeks may know. 

3. But I will descend from 
the car, that I may fight. 


4, And placed near a watch, 
that he might mindfully 
observe the race, and re- 
port the truth. 

5. Evils will they devise 

hereafter, that thou may- 
est perish by guile. 

6. And was evermore im- 
ploring Vulcan, famed 
artificer, that he might 
release Mars. 

7. Prophecy to thy children, 
having gone home, lest 
perchance they suffer any 


ill hereafter. 


EXERCISES 


TOAVY HALOS, bY O- 
bavaros Dain (2a. 
pas.). Hom. Hex. 

Sv de ade pynorne ‘De 
Touesopces, bob 010 

auros. ToS NULOS, 

ode Oe rag Ayotos. 
Hom. Hex. 

——syo Oc immos (pl) 
TOC KIVA, OPE [Lot— 
VOL Ob. Hom. 


een 4d ad O¢ THOTOS 640° OL 


| ws [ee yn oes deo- 
(20S, #005 arnbesn a- 
wocimrov. Hom. Hex. 
—H*HK06 Peale OTT | 
a, | wo ns doros 
al, ‘Hom. 
Tie ae De cess | 
“Hpasoros “hUTO- 
eeyos, ora Ava (La.) 
Aens. Hom. Hex. 
—WUYTEVOLO OOS TE- 
x06, | 01t000E Ehib, Ly 
TOU TiS HOHOS THO YW 
omicow. Hom. Hex, 
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8. Then indeed Telemachus | 


addressed Nestor’s son, 
having held near his head, 
that the rest might not 


perceive. 


9. Haste, away, and so con- 
duct Priam to the hollow 
ships of the Greeks, that 

- neither any one may see, 


nor yet any one perccive. 


10. But he made me blind 
that I might not distin- 
guish any of them. 


11. But he bade him depart 
and not irritate him, that 


he might return home safe. 


12. And _ thou, 
Inachus, lay to heart these 
that thou 


mayest know the limits of 


seed of 
my words, 


thy journey. 
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An sore Lyrcwayos 
meoaPuveos Neorwe 
vios, | aa ae eva (2 a.) 

4 LEP; 10 [41 Wéev- 
Bowocs 6 wAAos. Hom. 
Hee. : 

Bawa (Cuoze), esis, 
wOb Tlescewos zObKOG 
emt Ynys Aycios | 
ais (2a), we 
PNTE Kec Tig ssdon, 
JANTE Chee TE Yosa. 
Hom. Hex. , 

—o 06 yw To1ew TD- 
DArog | von fen Orc 
YiyVOTLW OVTOE [en- 
Oess. Att. Com. Lamb. 
Trim. i, 

Assim O¢ xerevw “0b4 
pn ecbsla, ive, ome 
01H LOE eovowes. Ad. 

dv ré, Trayesoc oT se 
(ue, 0 EL0S Aoryos | 
Jupog PaArw,.. we 
oy Teepe, exmoevOcr 
yw 0005. Att. Lamb, 
Trim. ‘ 


aya 
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13. But, on the next day, 


~- 


leading out the greatest 


part of the army he drew- 


it up before the fortifica- 
tions of the Athenians, 
that they might not send 


succour to any other place. 


14. See lest, ordaining this 


law for mortals, thou or- 
dain sorrow and repen- 


tance for thyself. 


15. While it was winter 


(gen. abs.) they exposed 
him in an earthern platter 
(oorgaxoy), | that he might 
not, reared up, become 
his father’s murderer. Aéé. 


Com. Iamb. Trim. 


16. And Callias said, oh 


deed, 


Socrates, summon me in- 
whensoever you 
may be about to learn to 
dance, that I may both be 
your vis-a-VIS (avrioror- 
xew) and learn together 
with you. 


EXERCISES 


‘O de VOTECOLLOS aya o 


Lev TOAYS O oTeUTIO 
- e 
TUCHTHOOH FOS 0 
TELY OS 0 Adbnvasos, 
orws pun emiconbew 
arAAoce. Attic. 


‘O3gaw, riOnus  (fem.) 


O0€ 0 vomos Beoros, | 
4 nwa covrov 
Ob WETOyvoLe Th- 
Ons. Att. Iamb. 


Trim. 
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When ixug and drws un are construed with a subjunc- 
tive, i¢ should be the subj. pres. o7 aor. 2. act. and mid., 
or aor. 1. pass. : | 

Instead of the subj. aor. 1 act. and mid., the fut. indic. 
should be* used, as, arAru rnewead" OmWS Ln BosrAuxAcay 
aobnoero. 

After jun the fut. indic. is frequently used for the subj. ; 
AS, AUAAW TegisLorovjuen neHsioZ, Has ve TOE | ex SeSiaw, jum 
Eyupogee yemoerat ro meayua  Aristoph. Eccles. 487. 

The use of xz or ay with the conjunctions iva, open, ius, 
in transitive propositions, is very rare, and by some denied, 
( See, on the one side, Matt. Gr. G'r., Vol. ID, p. 772, 
and, on the other, Thiersch Gr. Gr., p. 527); but with 
ac, } these particles are frequently joined, in such proposi- 
tions. 


6. Even when the preceding verb is in a past tense, the 


verb which denotes the design may be in the subjunctive, 





* The universal application of this canon is, however, questioned 
by some able scholars. 
t Dr. Elmsley, however, doubts the use of a¢ av, in the sense of 


ive, With the oplative in Aitic Greck (See his remarks on Soph. Aj., 
v. 1217., Mus. Crit.; Vol, I., p. 484). Observe, also, that these 


particles must not be separated by the verb which they govern, 
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when the effect designed is present or future. Thus, 


especially when the aorist is to be rendered by the English 


of the present-perfect ** as, 


1. And thither have I sent 
forward Telemachus, and 
the herdsman, and _ the 
swine-herd, that they may 


prepare a meal with speed. 


2. And, having slain, to the 
swelling of the surge has 
cast me, that he himself 
may keep my gold in his 
halls. 

3. The gods, having taken 
pity on the race of mortals, 


born to toil, have given - 


them the Muses, and.their 
leader Apollo, and Bac- 
chus, as sharers of their 
feasts, that they may re- 


form their manners. 


x01 [ovxoros, dé 
cubarne | TOOT ETO) 
(1 a.) ws oy OEsmvoy 
eporAica THY ITT Os 
Hom. Hex. 


——KNOb “TEWOW, ES 010 nce 


wns | w2Ocnus (1a), 


byCh. LUTOS Yevoos. ev 


? doj.0¢ EV We ! Att. 


Tamb. Trim. 


Ocog o1mreigw 0 0 ay- 


beuros eximovos Quw 
(p- par.) yevoc, Movce 
ArodAwv re woven- 
yerns xs Atovvcos 
Euveogracrys Osdoapus 


(2 a.), svete emovoebow 


-(mid.) 0 reopy. Attic. 


« See an able paper by Mr. Tate in the Museum Criticum, Vol. 


_ 1, pe B2a» 


Eda ds Trarcperyos, | 
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And, on the other hand, the optative is put, in certain 
combinations, after verbs of present tithe. Thus especially 
when the present ts used for the aorist, (presens historicum ), 
bat not in Homeric Greek ;* as sodvy Oe uv emor pve 
exmremres hobo. | warng, iv’, < wor Idsou reryn eos, | Fors 


Coon ein woos un oravcs Biv. Eurip. Hee. 10.+ 


, 


c. In Attic Greek, iva, ws, oxws, are frequently construed 
with the indicative of a past tense, to express, not what is 
or was, but what ought to have been, or might have been ;} 
thus, : 


1. Why, having received, ——7ig eyw ov AcwCovw 
. i ¢ 
didst thou not forthwith HT ELVD evbus, WS 





~ 


; * See above Part. I., p. 65. 

+ There are other cases, in which the subjunctive follows verbs 
of past time, and the optative verbs of present, but the above are 
the most important, and bear most intimately upon the task of 
composition. See, for farther remarks, Matthie Gr. Gr., Vol. 
IT., p. 769, &e. 

¢ This construction might also be included under the head ‘of 
relative propositions. Wherever Homer uses iv« with the indica- 
tive the construction is clearly relative, as crnc: J” waco, iv’ MO hveicsv 


ieravro paxayyes, Ul, Ba, 558, “ where, &c.” 


\ 
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slay me, that, I never 
might reveal (or, in which 
case I never should have 
revealed) to mortals my 


origin. 


- What gain then is life to 


me ? why did I not with 
haste cast myself from 


this rough crag, that, 


dashed against the plain, 


I might be released from 


EXERCISES 


' derevopu (1 a.) jiniro- 


Té | enavrov avlow 
wos evOev ess (imp.) 
yeywso; Att. Iamb. 


Trim. 


Tis. Onra eyo Cones 


160005 ; AAC OUH EV 
THYOG | perv é weLv- 
cov (fem.) od¢ amo 
oruDrog mEerTen, 
OTWS TE0OY CuNTTH 


all my miseries ? (1 a. act.), 0 TaG TOVOS 


| aTHAALTOW (2 a 
Att. Lamb. 


pas.) ;——. 
Trim. 


Thus «7 also is put with the indicative of a past tense, 
after words expressive of fear or caution, in Homeric as well 
as Attic Greek, when the action is to be represented as 


past; as, 


1. I fear lest the goddess Azsdw, 2) On was Seu 
vy[heerns bor. Hom. 
Hex. : 

2. Observe, virgin Electra, ‘Ocgaw TOLeebk = MoKe- 
Devos Hacuren we- 


have said all too true. 


standing near, lest thy 
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brother here have died Aas, | wn wnarecdvy- 
unmarked by thee. oza@ (2 a par.) ov 





cuyyovos §=Aavbceva 
(p.) 006, Ait. Iamb. 


Trim. 
3. But now we are afraid 


7 
lest we have missed both 


objects. _ Attic. 


JIL—ReELAtTive PRoposiTions. 


1. A relative proposition is connected with that which 
precedes it, (which we may call the ehief proposition), by 
means either of a relative pronoun, or a relative particle ; 


as in the following examples, 


*a, —roior 0 aveorn | Karyas Ozorogidnc, oiavorodwy ox’ 
Ag1OT0S, | 6g @ non TH Tr eovTa, TH & eOoo[LEVEL, 20 FT eovret, 


Hom. Il., A., 68. 


* The two kinds of relative propositions given in examples a. 4. 
might be converted into another construction by means of a par- 
_ticiple; thus «. Karyac . . edws Ta T” tOVTH, x, T, by Oe See 
| pavrocuvny Soleiray aurea ux’ Aworawvos; but the latter form of con- 


| version is less proper to Epic composition, than to the later prose- 
x 
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9 
Bb. Kar vyeoo’ nynour’ Ayasmy Iruov crow | qv die wowvroouvmy, 


rny of woge DoiSos AmwoAAwy. Hom. Il, A., 71. 


0. —ws a1 rargid’ incre nour roAW aur, | Tenens Ibaxms, 
iva 7 erpupev 40 eVEVOVTD. Hom. Od., K., 416. 


d. Irnoe 0 OY ON, i’ Adbnvaiwy iorayro DUrayyes. Hom. 
Il., B., 558. | 


2. Correlative construction requires, in its full form, a 
word in the chief proposition, which gives intimation of the 
relative, and to which the relative is referred; as, Tov wev 67 
erougav of aignocc, ov x eberjoda, Hom. Il., K., 235. Todga d 
ex Teweoos rides xguros, ode ay Arcouor | viov emov TIOWOr, OptA- 


wow ree ryan. Hom. Il., A., 509. 


3. Besides og there are used as relative pronouns dori, - 
olos, 6005, 6, 7, vo (under certain restrictions),* dog, dore 


(very rare in Aétic), &c. The relative particles are svda., 


4 





* To wit, in Homeric Greek, but only in the !ragic writers of 
Attic, who, also, use the neuter alone, throughout ad/ cases, in this 


sense, and only the oblique cases of the other genders. See Introd., 
&c., Part IV., ps 1381. | 
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“where” or “whither;” evdev **whence;” &w#¢ or Homeric 
siwg “until;” 7 “as,” “how,” “ where,” ‘whither ;” iva 
“where,” “whither ;” ddev “ whence ;’ 60: “ where;” wore 

“so as” or “so that;” ragos ( Homeric and Attic poets ) 

“before; sei ‘before ;” ergot “until,” &e.; érws, boos, 
-&c.; the neuter of the relative pronouns, as o/ov, d00v, ofa, 
Gore, &e. 


4. In correlative propositions the most usual combina 
tions are 6, . . 6S; otros . . 6S; ToI0g . . Of0¢ OF 67OI0S, OF 
wice versa; 6005 . . T000s, or vice versa; evbev . . dbEv; 

_twg .. rews; nuos . . rnuos ( Homeric, but found also in 


Sophocles); open . . rope ( Homeric), &e. 


CoNSTRUCTIONS OF THE RELATIVE. 


1. The gender and number of the relative are usually 
determined by the word, to which it refers (See Inérod., 


&e., Part I1., p. 34), yet several exceptions to this rule 
are admitted; thus, 


a. The gender sometimes agrees with the predicate 
instead of the subject of the chief proposition, the predicate 
being also occasionally thrown into the same clause with 


the relative ; thus, 
72 
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1, I supposed, when you Eva ov ouros Aéyor 


said these words, that 
rhetoric could never be 
an unjust thing, which,— 


to wit—always pleads for 


UTOAa UCM, WS OD- 
Oewore ov EtUbs 6 pn- 
Togsien aoreoc meary- 
[uct, OF YE HEL TEL 


Olmesornry 6 oyos 
worew (mid.). Altie. 

2. But she, who was the ‘Ox de LY DAObT Lee Ow- 
po (pl.) eyo re Oums, 


justice. 


glory of my house and 


me, wy daughter, is un- Svyarne OLY CLy- 
> 
wedded. dcoc—. Att. Iamb. 
Trim. 


3. And, seriously (64), how 
-is justice among men not 
an honourable thing, which 
has improved in gentleness 
all human intercourse? 


Attic. 


The article, as a demonstrative, is thus construed by 
Homer; but his use of the relative in the same way seems 
doubtful. 


b. Sometimes, like other adjectives and adjective-pro- 
nouns (See Introd, &e., Pat. If, Rule VIII), the 
relative agrees in gender with a kindred noun understood, 
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instead of the actual subject, as in Hom. Il., X., 87.—iAov 


Jaros, ov rexov aury, and so in Attic also. 


The relative is sometimes put in the neuter when the 
antecedent is an abstract noun, and always when the ante- 


cedent is a whole sentence. 


c. The relative, (generally sovig or 6¢ ay or xs), is often 
put in the singular after a plural antecedent, when the 
antecedent expresses a class or species ; thus, 


1. And ye rivers, and thou Kas POT WO, HOS YOLbe> 


‘earth, and ye who beneath Hb OS vreveode x= 
punish dead men, whoso- pov | avleanos Thy- 
ever may have falsely yUMos, orris* xe 
sworn. E%bOC HOS omvonrs, (1 a. 


sub.) Hom. Hex. 
2. Aineas, hardisitfor thee, A jvesms, yworeros ov 


although altogether va- (acc.), 2a46 10s wos 
liant, to quell the might of TEC EQ, | TOS avdow- 
all men, whosoever may TOS o Cervus [4EV0S, 





 * According to the true reading of this passage (Il., T., 279) 


“and that adopted by Payne Knight, who denies éris to be an 
Homeric form, 


rt 3 
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e 
come against thee. 0¢ H#§ OV AVTH | €@- 
You.cr—. Hom. Hex. 


8. And next, perchance I Eesra, soag ay deoro- 


might meet with masters TNS WMbOG Pen | Tvuy- 
e 

savage in soul, whosoever. MeVW OY, OTTIG HE- 

shall buy me at a price. Yves yw WYEOMOs. 


Att. Iamb. Trim. 


4, And smiles upon, and Tleoryercw TE 465 


e 
embraces all, whomsvever ao wo Colnces TOS, OG 
he may meet. | avy Teessuyy avy. 

Aitic. 


¢ 


5. For whosoever appears 
to himself either to be 
himself alone wise, | or 
to have tongue, or mind, 
such as (és) not another 
hath, | these when un- 
folded (dsazrvcow) are seen 


(1 a.) to be worthless. 


Att. lamb. Trim. 


And, on the contrary, the relative is put in the plural 
after a singular antecedent, when the relative expresses 
the whole class, of which the antecedent expresses an 


individual; as, 


’ 
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1. Or the deity yet send 


¢ 


against me a monster of 
the deep from the sea, 
such as renowned Amphi- 


‘trite rears in numbers. 


2. And in flight, disorderly 


each ship was rowed, as 
many as pertained to the 


barbaric host. 


8. And to his friends he was 


a friend sincere,—were 
they present or not pre- 
sent;—of whom the num- 


is not large. 


4. In mien («uo2~n) indeed 


not comely, but a manly 
fellow, | seldom meddling 
with (x20) the city and 
the circle of the market- 
plate, | an independent la- 
bourer (one word),—who 
also alone preserve the 


land. Ait. Jamb. Trim. 
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H ers eyo was nnroe 


ETITT EVM LET CLS Dots 
[ual | «f HAs, 040g (ph) 
TETOAUS TeEPW HAv- 
ros AwQizeirn. 
Hom. Hex. 


Poyy d¢ axormus was 


YVAUS EPET TO), 07 0c- 
TEC Eb PaeCaeos 
Att. 


OT CATED ILO. 
-Tamb. Trim. 


Diros re aandns espes 


Piroc, mraowy (dat) 
re | nas wy Tapar 
O¢ ceil n0g ov TOADS. 
Att. amb. Trim. 


2. As to the case o the relative, and its occasional 
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dependance on the antecedent, by what is called attraction, 
see the Introd., &c., Part IL., Rules X. and XI. But 
observe, with regard to the rule of attraction, that, in cor- 
relative sentences, the antecedent pronoun is frequently 
omitted, while the relative takes that case which would 


have belonged to the antecedent, if expressed ; thus, 


1. For I will do none of Ovdess ya av reucoa 


those things which it is (la. opt.) ay, og (g.) 
not pleasing to you that I ov ov *Diros. Att. 
should do. | TIamb. Trim. 

2. You appear to me to say ‘Kya Ooxew ov ov Tayu 
things neither altogether axorovbos AEy@ ov- 
consequent upon, nor con- Oz cviLPavos og (d.) 
sistent with, what you 0 mearos AEya. 
were saying at first. Attic. — 


3. They lose their ancient 
possessions in addition to 


what they acquired. Attic. 


Even in Homer we jind something analogous to this 
species of attraction ; thus, Od., K., 112.—ray de yuvaince | 





* The full expression would be, as Matthie rightly observes, 


wudev yao av meakain’ ay extivav, & me Weakas ov cet Pidov EGTts 
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edgov, 60m” + ogeos xooudny *—where the full expression would 


be roony, 60 eorw ogeog HOQUDN. 


Relative particles are occasionally construed in the same 
way; as, Thue. I., c., 89. dsexousZovro evdug ddev (for exeidev, 


éarou) bareEcbevro maidas nus yuvainas, H. T. Av 


Sometimes the antecedent takes the case of the following 
relative; as, Hom. Il., 3., 192, adrrov 8 ov rev oda, cov 
(Buttmann pro rev) ay xAuTa revxyeu duw'+ Plato, Menon, 
p. 73, Ed. Bek., sess ovv ere addov brovowy teauywaros, ob 
01 EV DxCKOVTES OsdMonarAo! ewan 7. A. Eur. Orest., 1645, 

Exzvny sv, Hv ov d10r2001 reobvuos wv | luaeres, opyny Meversws 


morujeevos, | 70 corvw—. 


Sometimes the relative has the noun, to which it should 
be referred, in the same case after it; thus, 


1. Infatuate! nor knew he Nyzios: OvOE O O10, 0S 
those acts, which Jove poe Léve [Ln0oeors 
was designing. eoyov. Hom. Hex. 





* Similar to this is the construction in Thucyd. VII., ¢., 2], 
0 avd eas TOLLNGOUS, olous nat AOnvatous, for cio: AGnvasor eioty, 
- + Payne Knight, however, rejects from Homer, both this line 


and this construction. 
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2, But there is a match for Kiws Oe x01 008, og 


this champion, the Arca- heya 0 Apuas, ; | 
dian whom thou namest, avye khOUTOS—. 
also, a man not boastful. Att. Iamb. Trim. 


3. But if he perceived any Es os Th ogc Oesvos 
one to be a skilful econo- gsi46 (par-) OLLOVOLLOS, 

mist, and one who im- xO nor ooneverca 

proved the territory over (par.) 7 0¢ aoa (opt) 

which he happened to ywen. Attic. 

rule, 


Sometimes the relative is put pot only where the second 
‘member of the sentence would require it to be in a different | 
case; as, Hom. Od., B., 54, dom 8, @ x eberor, xo of 
nexagrowevos edbos, (for xou 6g of). Hur. Sup. 863,— Bros 
pev nv worus, | yusoree © oACw yaugos nv-—. 


> 


The pronouns personal or demonstrative are not unfre- 
quently used for the pronoun relative in the continuation 
of a proposition beginning with the relative, where the 
second relative would be in a different case from the first ; 
as, Hom. Il., A., '78,—6¢ weya ravrov | Agyeroy UUTEEL, 
nor of seibovros Axo. Xen. Cyr., III., 1, 38, sou oy 


Exes EOTIY 6 cevNg, O¢ CuvEdnoc NLsV, KOs OV MMO MAAK OOXEIS 
Jaumaey aurov. 
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3. The relative oioc is often put for or: romuros ; thus, 


- 


1. Beeause such is his im- Olos exesvos JUS v- 


petuous spirit, he will not weoGsos, ovum eberw | 
consent to tarry in the febihvad ev Te01ov—. 
plain. _ Hom. Hex. 

2. Verily -an unbelieving H Hae TIS TV Juos 
heart hast thou in thy evs ornboc areros, | 
bosom, since thus not 010 Ov ovos OVUM 
even by an oath have I (1 a. par.) exayw (2 
induced thee. a.)—. Hom. Hex. 

3. However, even yet, Jove, H envy ers Lvs, #06- 
although high-minded TEC avdadys (neut. 
now, will be humble, since pl.) Peoven, Ess 
he prepares to wed in TATEWOS, osoc™ é- 
such a wedlock. Zaervowas | ME 

yawew—, Att.Iamb. 
Trim. 


4, He indeed, having said 
these words, departed, 
pitying both the lady be- 
cause she was deprived . 


(opt.) of such an husband, 





* Dr. Blomfield reads ro:ov in this passage, after the edition of 
Robortellus. : 
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and the man, because 
having left such a wife 
he would behold her no 


more. Alftic. 
Thus, also, 600g is sometimes put for ori rocouros. 


Ojos, 600g, &e., are often used in exclamations of wonder, 


joy, sorrow, &c. 


Moops oF THE VERB IN RELATIVE PROPOSITIONS. 
I.—TueE INDICATIVE. 


1. The indicative stands after the relative in a simple 
expression of fact, as ‘Apyugoro®, 6g Xevony ampiCeCnnecs : 
Maw... ~ aaye edynxe, &e., Hom. ‘Yao rovYoraorou 
TOVOE TEMSIOLEVos TUUTa YiryywoxElY, & Asryers, Xen. ‘Ns de 
moavres cuvnrboy, os ede, &c., Xen, 


2. The indicative also goes with the relative, when the 
relative pronoun or particle depends upon a verb in the 


chief proposition; thus, 
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1. Tell me what sort of gar- 
ments around his frame 


he was clad withal? - 


2. Do as thou desirest, let 
not this contention at least 
hereafter- be a mighty 
cause of quarrel to thee 


and me between us twain. 


3. But let us deliberate, 
_ how these things shall be. 


4. I know well, hearing 


from these, who the sup- 
pliant is. 

5. And, alarmed, he signi- 
fies to the master of the 


_ vessel who he ‘is. 


6. Come, tell me, oh much- 
praised Ulysses, 
boast of the Greeks, | 
how (ér7ws) ye two took 


Hom. 


great 


_ these steeds—. 


Hex. 
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Eiroveya, orro10s oors 
(neut. pl. ooo.) Tees 
yeous hue eyD ILE 
(pl. pass.). Hom. Hex. 

Key (la) orm ebera, 
(un OvTOS Ye VEINS 
OTlooe | ov L041 eyo 
[LEY HS BolT Me ETO 
auPoreoos § ybyvo- 

_ es. Hom. Hex. — 

Eyo de Qeulw, omws 
gh bb 006 eovov. Hom. 
Hex. 

EZoidn, axovw o0¢, o¢ 
eis 0 TOOT TUTNS. 
Att. Iamb. Trim. 

Kas dedw Qealw o 
YLV“ANCOS, Ors ae 
Mh Attic. 
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7, He sends to Cyrus, say- 


ing who he was. Aitic. 


In Attic Greek, even in the narration of past events, 
the indicative of the present or future ts often used after 
the relative; as, Xen. Cyr., 4, 2, 3, swondevres be oie re 


Taoxovoy tro roy Agougiiy. . « ed0cey MUTOIS. . « UTOOrNVal. 


In Homeric Greek the conditional particle frequently 
intervenes between the relative and the indicative of the 
future ; as, Il., M., 226, rorroug yae Tewwy naradenlomer, 


ois xev Arcvcusos | KAY) ONGITOUCHW— 


In Attic the same particle sometimes occurs after the 
relative with the indicative of a past tense; as, Soph. Gd. 


Tyr., 1371, eye yag ovx 010 ompaow roms PrAcrav | wurega 
ToT av TeocesOov ebg “Asdou MoAWy, 


IL—Tue SupJuNCcTIVE. 


1. The use of the subjunctive in relative sentences is 
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confined to the expression of things present or future,* and, 
occurs when a contingency or a design is to be signified ; + 


thus, in Homeric Greek, without the conditional particle, 


1. For that lay do men the ‘O yuo ao1o7n arAAov 


more celebrate, which ETH AESLO) avlowmos, | 

may chance to be the OTIS HLOVMW VEOS Ob hem 

newest to the hearers. Dit edocs. Hom. 
Flex. . 

2. So far apart,asinawhole Torgos avevds, oroos 

day's voyage a hollow ship TE TOYNWECLOS yom 

passes over, on which a Queos yNvS | OVVW 


shrill gale-may blow from (la.), og Abyus oveos 
behind. eximverwm omsober. 


Hom. Hex. 
Oreura Of 20k AAO, 


as websesg esd0r(mid.). 
mayest see him relaxing. Hom. Hex. 


8. And thou also incitest 


another, wheresoever thou 





*It is occasionally put after a verb of past time in the chief 
proposition, but only when the sense is really present, as Il, K., 
88,—rov WEGL WAVTOYV | Zeve EvEeNxE Tovolot Sia emegec, ELTOX’ auT EN | ey 
crnberct pecvy'——Il., B.y 3, AAA’ oye megungile xara peeve, do Ayana 

] TLLNTY "my 
+ That is when the sentence is in reality supplemental or transitive 


but with a relative form. 


u2 
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4. No more a second grief ——oy eyo eb devregos 
will thus pierce my heart, woe | bx0 [bout avos 
_ a8 long as I may mingle x00.06N, oPen Cwos 
with the living. persis. Hom. Hez. 


. 


Especially this construction prevails in similes, when - 


the present tense is employed; since similes express not 
facts but suppositions. ‘Thus, Il, P., 109,—aore dug niye- 
veros, | ov ga xuveg re nou avdges aro oreeluor Osovras. II., I., 
323, 'O¢ 0 ogus amrno veooooros reopegnor | waoran, eass xe 


AGCNO, He Ts Ae 


The. indicative, however, stands also very frequently 


after the relative in similes. 


2. In Attic prose the use of the subjunctive with the 
relative without the conditional particle is extremely doubt- 
ful; * but the tragic style, approaching nearer to Epic 
diction, frequently permits the omission of ay in this con- 


struction; thus, 


1. Ere 1 taught them the —melw ye eva ov | Ogs- 





* See Introd., &., Part IV., p, 137. 


‘ 
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mixture of soothing reme- 
dies, by which they may 
repel the whole train of 
maladies. 


HVUibE KEKOIS NTS 
LEO [0b | 0S 0 ares 
eamuva (mid.) yooos. 
Att. lamb. Trim. 


2. For never either ina state Ov yaue wore ovrTe ay 
would the laws be well ob- gy FOALS YOMOS nO- 
Aas | Peow av, evbee 
fon wobsororproes (sub. 
p:) Ogog. Att. Jamb. 
Trim. 
3. But where Apollo may ‘Orov 0¢ AwoAAwy 
be foolish, who are wise ? 


served, where fear should 


not exist. 


THOALOS Eb hb, Tk OO0- 
Qos 3 Att. Iamb. Trim. 


3. Even in Homeric Greek the conditional particle is 
very frequently put between the relative pronoun or particle 
and the subjunctive mood ; thus, Od., Z., 158, Keswog/0 av 
meer Kner wanapraros ckoyov arrAwy, | 6g xe o eedvo1or Porous 
o1%ov0 yoy nrc. Il, T., 65, Ouro aroCagr’ cori Jewv eginvdca 
Owen, | docu nev avro dwowr—. Il., T., 291, Avds weve, sing 
me TEAS oAZwoi xem. Il, Y., 242, Zevs 0 agerny avdgeoow 
operAss re, puvuber re, | dmmws nev ebeAnow'—. 


Ay is much less used than xe or uev by Homer in this 


construction. 
u3 
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Il].—Tue OptraTIveE. 


The optative is put with the relative, if the person or 
thing referred to be indefinite, when the whole proposition 


affirms something of past time; *, thus, 


1. And this Achilles set as Kees 6 (acc. mas.) Aytr- 


a prize for his comrade, 
whosoever should be fleet- 


est with swift feet. 


. And he agitated in his 
mind how he might arrest 
in his toil the noble 
Achilles. 

» They slew the men, spar- 
ing neither riper nor more 
tender years, but killing 
in succession, allon whom- 
soever they might light, 
and the children and wo- 


men also. 


Devs tiOnus cwebAsov 
bc traeos, | doric 
ehadeos TOUS HLOb- 
mv0s TeAoWo. Hom. 
Hex. 


‘Oomosva de cove Svwos, 


OTwS Tavw TovOS 
O405 AysrAAns—. 
Hom. Hex. 


‘O arbewsos Doveva, Der- 


downs ovre meerbns 
OUTE VE0S NALLbO, CLA} 
Ak FOC efns, oorke 
EVTUY YOM, HOLb Toeks 
wok YOUN HTEWO. 
Attic. 


_ SS eeeeSSSeSFSFSeMe 
* See Introd., &c., Part IV., p. 138, 
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The substitution of the subjunc. for the optat. in this 
construction is very rare. 


Av or xe in Homeric or ay in Attic Greek is sometimes 
joined with the optative in this construction, especially after 
the relative words evdu, iva, ober, Orov, orWs, ws, dors, but, in 
most instances, the optative is then either put for the future, 
or is the true potential mood, bearing the same sense that 
it often has in independent propositions ; thus, Hom. IL, 
0., 737, Ov wey 1g oredoy cor! TOMS, Tueyos cpagusce, | 4 x 
amopuveuecd.—Plat. Huthyd. Tis sor eorw 4 emornun, 
NS TUYOVTES GY KAAWS TOV ETIAosToY Buov d1eA dormer. Xen. Mem., 


IT, 1, 22, eodnra, dr 4g av warsora q aga Oicroporror. 


IV.—TuHE INFINITIVE. 


1. The infinitive is placed after the following relative 
particles : | 


a. Tlagos (poetical), without exception ; as, 


1. And they thronged tothe Ec Qs avyoen ayeiow, 
assembly, before providing TOS dogros [4600- 
for the evening meal. puat. Hom. Hex. 


2. From behind he pressed —orsober|i Kysov torre 
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on the footsteps with his Tous, weheos ovis 
feet, before that the dust auPiyvew (1-a. pass). 
gathered o’er them. Hom. Hex. 


But when zugos is not used in this sense, equivalent to 
the Latin priusquam, it may be employed, as an adverb, 
and sometimes as @ preposition, in different constructions, 
both in Homeric and Attic poetry; thus, Nuy én mee usu 
“amOvOY, ETE THOS OU TOT gucuael Hom. Od., Z., 325. 
Toouevev, v1 ragos AuCoevecs;—Il., ¥., AT4.— 4 yag asoyuvy 
mongog rou Cv mop eobAois avdgaow vomeerou, Kur. Herac., 
201. —sagos | roduov rodov rgoudevro rqv tugawdc. Soph. 
CEd. Col., 418, &c. 


b. Tle; as, 


1. For not sooner willl give Oy yee Tew roAE 0s 


a thought to the bloody [ee 0eopnces oLi eer OEss, 
work of battle, before at * rou ye viog Ies- 
least the son of warlike 06 Oui Powy, ‘Ez- 
Priam, noble Hector, THe 0106, | Moeusdon 
come to the tents and ETk TE HALOIN “Ob 





* Homer generally doubles the wet, as in this example. 
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gallies of the Myrmidons. YNUS bLOUL CL. Hom. 
Hex. 

2. I bid thee retire to the ——zeAcuw | és tAnbus 
throng—nor place thyself Eb iLb" 70 E OYTbOS 
opposite to me—before orn eva), | Tew 
thou suffer some disaster. TiS “hn0S THTYW 

| “- (2 a.)——. Hom. Hex. 

3. Whosoever, before he ‘Ocris, mov ayne 


have clearly learned the oTMAOYY YOY BH [Ley- 
disposition of a man, hates bora caDus OTv- 
him at sight. . yew deena (par. p. 


. 2.)—. Ait. Lamb. Trim. 
_4, For we indeed, he said,be- Eyw fev yor, Ons, 


_ fore that we became friends Tew Diros yiryvowes 
to you, used to range ‘oe oe Ich atte Ose. 
throughout this territory ovros 6 Yue, Orok 
whithersoever we wished. Covrowas. Attic. 


When the preceding sentence is negative or prohibitory 
the subjunctive as well as the infinitive may be placed with 
Te 5 thus, Oude [adv AVOTNOEIS, Tel AGI AUKOY AKO Trabnoba, 
Hom. Il., 0., 551.—Koix cmesur aeog domovs roars, | ew 
ay Oe Yoles Teguovay ew Parw, Eur. Med., 277. 


Ay is required with the subjunctive in prose, but in verse 
may be either used or omitted. 
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Ilgw, like ews, wert, wexer ob, &e., is construed with the 
indicative, when any thing past or certain ts expressed ; 
thus, rg On Agiorwv—aeides rous OPeregous Tov vauTIMoU Hpyor- 


rac, x 7 A. Lhucyd., VII., 39. 


ce. ‘Orws occasionally in Attic Greek, as Soph. Aj., 377, 
Ti One’ av adryoing ex’ eSempyaowevors; | ov yap yevor av raub 
Orag ory, WO Ervely. 


t e 
d. ‘“Qlore or ws; as, 


1. But if thine own soulis Es d¢ ov AUTOS Jvmos 


eager (lit. soas) to depart, eTloevm (p, pas.) WOTE 
away! YEO WOLs, | ECV OM b—, 
Hom. Hex. 

2. But if the tongue and Ey de Ove Qeus yw 
song of Orpheus were YAWTTH nob Eos 
mine, so as having charm- BARE, | ws 0 x0en 
ed with minstrelsy the Anparne, % #E6v0S 
daughter of Ceres, or her TOT, vLvos (pl.) 
spouse, to bring thee back anew ov ee Aidne 
from Hades—. Aawboava. Att. Iamb. 

Trim. 


3. He was very ambitious, 


tn Mall 
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so as to endure every 
thing for the sake of being 
praised. Aftic. 


‘Qore is sometimes omitted, but, more frequently, the 
Attic writers insert it after verbs or adjectives, where it is 
not required by the sense; thus Hur, Hippol., 1323, 
Kureis ya ben wore yiyveodas rade. ibe in Plato, after 
aduvaros, inavoc, &c. 


The optative, instead of the infinitive, sometimes stands 
‘after wore, thus, Eur. Hec., 842, «rus Qaven 7’ WOTE COL 
r exew nada, | orgarw re wn oa Kacavdgas xaew | 
@enuns avanti rovds Povrcvous dover. See Scholefield ad 
Pors. Eur., p. 121. 


The indicative also is construed with wore in the ex- 
pression of things past or certain; thus, Thue., VIL, c. 
28, wore ere: erranaienaTw era Thy TeWTHY eoCOARY NAbov EG 


DIHEMGY, H. T. A. 


The relative pronoun is sometimes elegantly put for 
wore, thus, Soph, Antig., 220, Ovx corm cirw fumgos, ag 
Joven €pc. 
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2. The infinitive is construed after the correlative ojos, 


with or without ros preceding ; thus, 


1. For thy venerable mother Ov yae ros ov ye ToL0¢ 


did not indeed produce 
thee’ such as to be a drawer 
of the bow and of the 


arrow. 


. And indeed that thou art 
such a one as to speak 


freely and not be ashamed, 


both thou thyself sayest,: ; 
and the discourse, which . 


a little before thou heldest, 


bears witness for thee. 


EWvOpoLk TOTVECE Lum 
rN2, | 10g Té purye 

10G TE Ebb, OL 
oboros (pl). Hom. 
Hex. 


Kos pv ort ye bos 


THLPPNTLC OMCs mOLb 
[20 Lb YVVOMos, OLV- 
TOG TE ODyths, HO8 0 
Aovyos og OAtvos TeO0- 
TECOS AEV a, 0L0A0-, 
yew ov. . Attic. 


Hence the very common use of cing ré se ie infinitive, 


an the sense of “able.” Q ¥ 


The infinitive stands in the same way after does. 


- 


3. In Attic Greek, when the relative proposition stands 
in connection with one which has the accusative with the 
infinitive, or when the oratio obliqua occurs, it also takes 


the infinitive ; thus, 


1. 


HMOOWOEN, ED W) LUN HOIEIV HOMES. 
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And that from this sprang 
up a budding shoot, by 
which all the land ‘of the 
Mycenzeans was o ersha- 


dowed. 


And besides he added 
also the treasures of the 
other temples, not small 
in value, which they might 


use. 


And he said that it was 
more serviceable to the 
state for them to make 
war against those who 
were erecting fortifications 
in their own territory, 
than against the Syracu- 
sans, whom it was no 
longer easy to subdue. 


Attic. 


ee TE 
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006 m7) 
Pracrava (2a.) Geve 
SaAA0s, 0¢ nare- 
TUb06 | THS Yiyvowos 
0 Muzqvasos ybuv. 
Att. Iamb. Trim. 


Ex: 06) 20s 0 6% 0 GA- 


Ros segov weorrsOgus 
YEnea ove ohyos, 
0s yerowcrs (fut.) av- 
Tos. Attic. 


Thus, too, after the formule <~ , <? wre, and the 
relative particles; as, Xen. Anab., [V., 4, 19, OF 0 eaucay 


And with ére, exesdn, &e., 


as, Plat. Symp., exeidy de yevecdou emi rn o1msen on Aryyabwvos, 


x 
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INTERROGATORY SENTENCES. 


An interrogatory sentence is either direct, as ‘‘ what 
5 . ? 
happened?” or indirect, as “tell me what happened ;” 
single, as “‘is he rude?” or double, as “is he rude or 


civil 2” 


~ 


I.— Drrect INTERROGATORY SENTENCES. 


1. When a direct interrogation is single, it is either 
expressed without an interrogatory word, as Hom. IL, B., 
23, Evdsig Argeog vie ;—Od., A., 60,—ou w Oduecsus | 
Agysioy raga ynvor yoeicero iega beCov; or is introduced by : 


an interrogatory word. 


2. The interrogatory words used by Homer in single 


questions are, 


a. "Hin connection with another particle, as 7 ¢a—7- 
ape On—7 vy rov—H vv TI—(7 yn and 7 ive generally when 
the asker supplies a conjectural answer to one question in 
the shape of another, as Od., L., 403, sire roooy, ToAugny’, 

~ meneevog wd sConcag; | 7 wn TIS ov wnrc Beorwy OExovTos 
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erauvers Il., H,, 24, Tire ov Ow. . noes an Ov?.uproi0 ; 


2 Hae On Amvaoo: . . « wxny dws;) 


"H, with a different accent, means “or,” “than,” &c. 


b. In, wos, robe, rus, Tws yue, ris, Tis w, &e. &e, 


- 


3. The formule usually employed by Attic writers are, 


a, "H, 7 yap, aga, ae ov (Part I., p. 98), de’ ow, ceo un 
(Part I., p. 97). 


b. Mn (Part I., p. 96), wuy (expressive of anxiety, as 
Arist. Equit., 185, gov ex xarwy e1 xcyaduy ;) ov wn, ovr 
ovy, (for ov and ov jm with the fut. indic., see above, Part. 
I., p. 72), 71 0 cu, ri Oz, 71 yg, rt O ov, (74 One ay com- 
monly elliptical; as, Arist. Nub., 154, 71 Ont’ cy, eregoy Ef 


rvbo10 Swxpauroug | Peovriouce ;—Sup. Asyois.) &e. 


c. The interrogative pronouns, as 7i¢,* qos, &c. 


* When the person interrogated repeats the question before the 
answer, then ocric, &c. are used; thus, Arist. Ran., 198, Xag. 
Ovroc, ti woieic; Awov. ‘O, Ti wow; x. tT %— For the repeated 
question becomes really an indirect interrogation, with a governing 
verb understood ; as cgaras 0, rt wow; ‘dost thou ask what I am 


doing?’ —&c. 
> oe 
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4, When a direct interrogation is double, its members 


are distinguished, 


a. In Homeric Greek, by the use of 7 . . . 4; as, 


Whether are they violent 
and rude, and strangers to 
justice, or are they hospi- 
table, and is their dispo- 


sition pious ? 


"7H po oye vbeesorns 


TE HO4 ay eos, ude 
Osncesos ; | ne PiXro- 
Eesvog, Ob Ov voos 
gins Seovdys ; Hom, 
Hex. 


In the first member. the particle is frequently omitted. 


See I., K., 62. 


b. In Attic, by the use of woregoy or rorega . . . 45 as 


2 


j- Whether wast thou in Tloregoc xara osnos(pl.), 


the house, or sitting beside 
the pyre? 

2. But whether, oh Cyrus, 
do you think it better to 
take vengeance to your 
own profit, or your own 


loss ? 


in Teoredeevw TVEO 5 
Att. Lamb. Trim. 


Iloregos Oe nyeomas, w 


Kugos, ayados Eh, 
cvv 0 70g ayabos o 
Tipeogtes wose@ (mid.), 
1 ov 0 60S Cuno s 3 
Attic. 
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If the second member of the double question be a nega- 
tive (or not ?), 7¢ is expressed, according to circumstances, 
by, 4 ov or } wn. (In Homer by 7 xou ov.) Thus 
Plat. Respub. Addu ov roreeoy juoroyers olrws Hov; (that 
is 7} ov duoroyeic; negativing the whole:) but Plat. 
Phedr., Tov Egwra roregov Payney row aproenrnornen, n Toy 
wn; (thatis, rv un apdicCnrnouay; negativing a part. ) 


I].—Tue Moop 1n Direct INTERROGATION. 


1, The simple indicative marks the thing s'gnified, 
without reference to any thing else; as, Tis + ag opwe Sewv 


epids Suvenne woryecdou; Il, A., 8. 


But «ay or xz with the indicative denotes that a conditional 
proposition is involved in the question; as, Tw d¢ xev 
‘Exrwg unpus varecepuyey Savaroi, | es wn of . . . qurer 
Amorrwy; Jl, X., 202. Tis oun av eSerrayn onouey § 
Plato, Sympos. 


2. The subjunctive (without a or xs) marks deliberation, 
fright, indignation, &c. ; as, Il., K., 62, Auds wevw weree rosor, 


dedeywevog esoonev eAdnc, | je Sew sre oO auTic, env ev ros 
bite 


} 
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emireinw s Od., Bs, 299, 0. wor yw deirogy vs vu pol MHmoTH 
yemrors Aristoph. Plut., 1198, Eyw de 1 srote s—_ 8c. 


Av or xé is never joined with the subjunc. in this sense, 
either in Homeric or Attic Greek. See Introd., &c., Part 
IV., p. 135. 


The fut. indic. is sometimes used instead of the subjune- 


tive in questions of this nature. 


3. The optative (with a or xe) frequently marks im- 
patience, raillery, confidence, &c.; as, Hom. I., he 263, 
Ovx ay Oy poor amucay eporrswcure raxiora; Od. O., 336, 
"HL bce nev ev Osoporg eOsrhorg xecregosor reales | eidew;—-, Od. 
K., 383,—rig yue xsv avne, 0g evososuos ern, | TeV Thou 
maconcbcs ednrvos, noe sornros, | mew Avoudd ermpous, wou EV 


opbarporor s0zoba; &ec, 


Homer, and also the later Greek poets, sometimes omit 
ay with the optative in this sense, but in correct Attic it is 
always found. See Introd., &c., Part IV., p. 140. 


Tll.—Inprrect INTERROGATORY SENTENCES. . 


1. When an interrogation is indirect (is e. depending on 
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another proposition), it is connected with the other pro- 
position, 


a. By sic, dross, éroregos, 6¢ and other relative pronouns, 
the particles drov, érodev, orn, ws, &c.; thus, 


1. And then he asked her Kearaw O¢ ETEITH, Th - 


who she was, and whence esis (Opt), woes obey 
she came. eevopuoes (2 a. opt.). 
Hom. Hex. 

2. But come tell me this, AAAa ayw sya OOS éi- 
and truly declare, who TOV, #06 OT oEKEWS 
and whence thou art, HOT OANEYO, | Tho, TO- 
where are thy city and bey Ghinb Coyne (g. pl.) 
thy parents, and in what robs ov FOALS, 406 TO0- 
ship thou camest. ues, | ommosos™ Os emt 








* ‘O7vowe is used with seeming correctness in this passage, not- 
withstanding the doubts of Elmsley, (see his note to Eur. Bacche, 
v. 662). By altering the common punctuation I have made the 
lines an example of the construction which I believe to belong to 
them—oblique interrogation. ‘Ooo in direct interrogation would 
be manifestly improper, sce Pors. ad Eur. Phen., 892: although ous, 
the direct interrogative, like ov, &c., is often used in indirect 
interrogation. Thus, too, zw may be used in indirect interrogation 
for éva¢ (Herm. ad Soph. Antig., 372), but not czas in direct 
interrogation for wee (Elms. ad Eur. Baceh., 367). 
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3, Thou askest whence we 
are, and I will declare to 
thee. 

4. For he did not think it 
necessary to examine who 
was the sufferer, but of 
what nature was the thing 
which happened. 

5. I wonder what these 
things can be. 

6. Concerning virtue, what 


it is, I know not. 


7, [know well, hearing from 


these, who the suppliant 


1S. 
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YNVS ODILOLt.—— 
Hom. Hex. 

Escopos ommober ess 
eyw OF xe OV HOTO- 
Aeya. Hom. Hex. 

Ov yue oorig 0 rao- 
Y,0), ObOLLOb O¢s ono0- 
TEH, HAAK O FeCY- 
[ue Tis 0 
yiyvopos (par.). Aétic. 

Ouvualw ris (sing) 
TOTE ELS (ind.) ovros. 
Attic. owe 

TTzes apern, o¢ es, 
eyo) (bed Ov obDe. 
Attic. 

EZoida, axovw 6d8, 6s 
Eb 0 Toorrarns.”* 
Att. Iamb. Trim. — 


e 
OTOb0G 


The use of 6s in this sense is, however, doubtful, when 
the interrogatory meaning ts stronger than in the above 


examples. 
Crit., vol. IL., p. 293. 


See Elmsley ad Eur., Iph. Taur., 766, Mus. 


* See above, p. 229, example 4. 
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“Oxov in this sense is often put by the Altice poets at the 


end of a@ sentence, thus Soph. Aj., 103, "H robmizgiurroy 


auvodos e&ngov 4 orou; (see Pors. Advers., p. 181, and Elms. 
ad Soph. Aj., 32, Mus. Crit., vol. I, p. 352). 


b. By «, “ whether;”’ as, 


1. But do thou declare, 
whether thou wilt protect 
me. 

2. Thy bright eyes were 
turning to every quarter, 
along the ranks of thy 
numerous comrades, to 
see * whether thou could- 
est anywhere discern the 
son of Nestor yet living. 

3. But first it seemed to 
them right to try by fire, 
whether they should be 
able, wind having arisen, 


to burn the city. 


—rcv 0% DeceC an, eb ey 
oct Cae Hom. 


——07o8 DaEesvos | TOY~ 


TOE Oiveopeces, TOAUS 
nore sOvog eroseos, 
| es rov Neorwe vios 
al Cosa e10ov (mid.). 
Hom. Hez. 


TIegoreeos de rue donew 
HUTS TELCOW, Eb Ov- 
VOLO, TEVA YIy- 
vows, EemiDrAeyo 0 
TOA. Attic. 





* This species of ellipse before «: is very common, especially in 


Homer. 
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The optative, or sometimes the indicative stands, with « 
in this sense, with reference to past actions. In present or 
future, «: with the indicative, and aime, ci xe, cay, qv, with 
the subjunctive, ave used. See Introd., &c., Part IV., 
p-. 144. 


For the optative with «» construed with « whether,” 
see above, Part IT, p. 190. 


c. By un, “whether;” as, 


1. That we may see whether —oPen e1dov | a) 0 feev 


oerwearied with labour AO [LATOS aOEw (p. 
and oppressed with sleep par), OE x0bb UrvOs, 
they are lulled to repose. xormag (sub. 1 a. 


mid.)—. Hom. Hex. 
2. But we shall ascertain AAAS ELT OMOL LN ThS 


whethersheconcealssome. . X06 HOTHUOVETOS 
thing secretly repressed zeuPn x#taehvurro 
within an incensed heart. (ind.*)zaedse Jue. 


Att. amb. Trim. 





* The indicative is right here (see Brunck ad Soph. Antig., 1254), 
but Homer, in similar sentences, adheres to the subjunctive. In past 
actions the optative is generally used: see Matt. Gr. Gr., Vol. II., 
p» 1635. 


‘ 


~ 
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2. When an indirect interrogation is double, the mem- 


bers of tho sentence are distinguished, 


a. In Homeric Greek, by 7 . . . 7,* as, Od. A., 174, 
Kau por rour ovyogevoov exnrujuov, oe" ed esd, | 78 veov wueberrerd, 
1 nor warenios coor | Eewos;—Also « ... 7, and cire ... 


7 are used; see Il., Z., 367, B., 349, &c. 


b. In Attic, commonly by soregov . . . 7, but coregoy is 


sometimes omitted; also by a... %. 


3. As to the moods in oblique interrogation it may be 


said, generally, that, 


a. ‘The indicative is used in a simple expression of 
inquiry, as Il., K., 308,—vdeodas | 72 QuAccoovreu vyes Sous, 
ws TO TupOS TEE, | 74 non, ereecow UM nwereenor Oapevrec, | 
puéw Bovrcvouc: x 7. A. See, also, Soph. Cid. Tyr., 584, 
&e. 


b. The subjunctive in the expression of deliberation or 





+ The first * is sometimes omitted, as 7 in the first member of 


direct interrogations; see above, p. 244. 
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indecision, as I]., I1., 435, Amgdce de wor npordin wewove » > 7 
po Coov core . « Sew « » ANON » » OOpWeoow. 


a 


In Homeric the subjunctive with xe also appears in 
indirect interrogation, see Hom, Il., ©., 535, &e.. 


c. The optative in the expression of past events, re- 
presented as in progress; thus, I., A., 189,—meguneicev 
20 H OY « . » TOUS wey aaornosiey, 6 O Argeidqy eveegiE Ol, 
x. 5. A. Soph. -Aj., 314, Kavyger’ ep ry remymarog xupos * 
more. Also in connection with an optative in the preceding 
sentence, as Il., E., 85, Tudssdqy 0’ ovx ay yvomms, woregosos 


joerein, | 72 were Teweoow ousrcos, 4 moe Arouoss, &e. 


THe ANSWER. ‘ 


1. An affirmative answer is generally given by the ex- 


pressions, Oytui, vou, eywye, &c. 


2. A negative by ov Ozu, or simple ov, giving a negative 


to an entire question, or to one part of a double question. 


* Kuee.is the lection of Brunck and Hermann, but Elmsley 
remarks (Mus. Crit., Vol. I., p. 358) that the optative is preferable 


in such cases, although the indicative is not bad Greek. 
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3. Yes and no are often not so clearly expressed in 
Greek, but implied in the words of the answer. Thus in 
sentences with ye, as Soph. CEd. Col., 417, O10. rondav ric 
ouy nxovoe Tw euwy rade; Tou. amow *% duoiws, xacemio- 
Taoboy XHAWS: or with yae, when the grounds of assent or 
negation are given, as Eur. Hec., 1250, ‘Ex. oo: & ovx 
eX ene ovdey, aw exvers, xanwv; Ilo. ov yap wor ay ou mw sirsc 


aoe Guy doAw. 





had 
* Elmsley prefers 3’ ¢uo:ws in this passage, but Hermann pro- 
perly retains y<. 


THE END. 
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GREEK PROSODY. 





, I. 
% . | 
RULES OF THE HOMERIC HEXAMETER. 


I.—Srrucroure or THE VERSE. 


1. The feet admissible are the dactyl~ ~™ as éwéwrt, and 


the spondee ~~ as Siug. 


2. In all dactylic verse, one foot constitutes a metre ;* 


consequently the hexameter consists of six feet, and is — 


acatalectic.+ 


*In iambic, anapestic, and trochaic verse, two feet go 
to.the composition of a metre. 

+ That is complete. If a verse want one syllable, it is 
called catalectic; if a whole foot, brachycatalectic. A 
redundant verse is named hypercatalectic. The Homeric 
or heroic hexameter is called by Hephestion catalectic, on 
the principle that the dactyl, the trisyllabic foot, is the foot 

to the metre. But as the verse always ends in a 
spondee I think it better to call it acatalectic. 
x3 


« 
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3. Except in the last place of the verse, which is 
uniformly a spondee,* dactyls are preferable to spondees 


in the composition of Homeric verse. 


a. Hence it is to be observed that the open forms 
movexovre., meoerurbe, mpoedauvero, &e., are preferable, in 
Homeric verse, to the contracted forms rgouxovra, xgourus, 


&c. See Wakefield de Leg. Met. Poet. Gree. Class. : 
Journ., No. LX VII, p. 34. 


4. The fifth foot is most commonly a dactyl; but a 
spondee in the fifth place is admissible under . certain 


restrictions: to wit, 
a. It must not consist of one entire word.+ 


b. It must not end with the end of a word, except that 
word be a monosyllable. 


c. It must not consist of two monosyllables.t 


"4 


~ 


* Spondees are also more common in the 2nd and 4th 
than in the other places of the verse. 

+ For dnuov, nw, &c., which odteisionalte appear in the 
fifth place, we should read dymwoo, now, &c. 

t The later writers of hexameters admitted two mono- 
syllables in the 5th place (as —ad & a in i hecene), 
but the practice is not Homeric. 


/ 
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5. A spondee in the third place of the verse may 
consist of two monosyllables, but not of one entire word. 


6. When a genitive in —o is used, the syllable o: must 
be the jirst of the foot. 


7. In the close of the verse a short syllable may be 


lengthened. 


8. A word cannot be divided between two lines in 
Homeric verse, although Simonides and other writers of 
epigrams have sometimes indulged in this licence in the 
case of proper names. Nor does Homeric poetry allow 
the elision of a vowel at the end of one line before a vowel 
at the beginning of the next. (See Hermann Elementa 
Doc. Met., L. I1., cap. XXXVI, p. 221.) Also, punc- 
- tuation or a pause in the sense should not be admitted 


between the fifth and sixth foot. 


9. On the subject of Ceesura, an essential part of the 


structure of the verse, see below, Sect. 3. 


I].—PosiTron, &c. 


1. A short or doubtful vowel must be lengthened before 
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two liquids, or *o and another consonant, as. well as before 


two mutes or a double consonant. 


2. A short or doubtful vowel must be lengthened before 
any combination of mute and liquid, + except a mute 


followed by the liquid A or ge. 


3. Even before a mute followed by A or ef a short or 
doubtful vowel is far more frequently long than shoré in 


Homeric yersification. § 


~~ 


4. A short syllable is occasionally lengthened when it is 
the first of three short syllables; but, observe that this 
cannot be done when the first of these short syllables is, 





*In such instances as of +? Zaxvvbov—oi r? ZeAciav— 
not Sxouorvdeos—it must be observed that the true Homeric 
forms of the words were Aoxuvdoc—Azreia—Koawowvdgos, Soc. 

+ The few instances, in which this law of position seemed - 
to be neglected before xy, yy, as yAwywa 8 tyvapnbay, &e. 
are properly corrected by reading yAwywa 0 exaprbauy, &ce 

{ A vowel is ever short before the following combina- 
tions, (A, DA, YA, SAG 

Yet the vowel is always short before reocavdaw, rpoow- 
ov, and other words compounded with zgo or «gos, which 
have a long vowel after the preposition. | 
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_ a The first syllable of a dissyllabic preposition or con- 
junction, unless this begins a verse * or a. compound word. 


_ 6, Or the penultimate syllable of the case of a noun in 
the 3d declension, 


/ . . e . 
ce. Or the penultimate of the 2d pers. plur. indicative 
or imperative of a verb in the active voice.+ 


5. After a short or doubtful vowel certain consonants 
may be doubled in order to lengthen the vowel. These 
consonants are the smooth mutes and the semivowels ; and 
the duplication is admitted chiefly in the following words: 


‘TI in orws, Oran, owsore, augment, in «AAuCov, cA- 
brmobev, ommobs, Oamot0g, Oar- Acimov, EAACamyY, eAAITO- 
TOTES, OTMOCOG, OmraoTseH)- vevoy; in the compounds, 
bev, Omrmrorcy. arorAnceoy (3 pers. opt. 

K in weAexnov, weAcxnxaw. la. of awroAnyw), werar- 

T in ors, 6, TTI, OTré0 OF Orreu. ANEaS, GAANKTOS, vEeoAAoU- 


A in AyiAAcus; after the F0S, TOAVAAIOTOS. 





* Indeed it is only at the beginning of a verse that the 
foot, of which the first syllable is thus lengthened, is allowed 
to be divided between two words of any description, 

+ Hence not Avoare in Il, A., 20, but Avows re, 
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M’ in cywogos, appogin, e[- 
juocbov, exmevens (inf. of exus), 
EUL{LOPOV, SUL MEAING, DIAoKL- 
juciOng 5 yupevos (For s2v011). 

N in aweperog ( Wolf reads 
aveperog like abavaros), 
ewemre (3 pers. sing.), evv- 
UNTOS, CoryayUDOS. 

P after the augment, in 
epoasov, eppadaros (3 pers. 
pl. perf. pas. of @a2w), 
Ebbw, e@ocov, ebdeCov, eeomSor, 
Eber, |pniCufucut, Epoirpory 
epouonmuny, scpwoumnv; In 
the compounds «éinxr0s, 
abenros, wvongeneas, cvarop- 
eneas, arosewe, cryapooos, 
axaraseernc, adugsoos, 
Orageasm, exrigouos, erigeo8os, 


SmrIPCEOY, ACT ogoEOY, TELIZ>Um 


T0S,* moAUeNY, moAugenvos, 
vrogonvos, and other words. 


= in the middle of a word, 


IN 00605, O06uxI, b0ouTI0¢, 
TOOGS, TOOOOUTOS, TOCONWEL, 
TLOGTwW, OTICW, Teoccodev, ; 
veueooes (dat. of veweois) 
VEMECOKLU, VELECONTOS, [LE0OOS, 
Suocavosss, eooouct, Oduo~ 
ozus; after the augment, 
IN. 002K, EOCEVOLNY, EOOEIO- 
[LNs OCU, eoouwevos; I 
composition, in svocsAysos, 
sUcowgos; in the dat. plur. 
of the. third declension; 
and in the parts of verbs 
in —ow and —ow from 
the present of pure verbs, 


or of verbs in. —@w. 
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JIL——Tue Cmsura.* 


1. The favourite ceesura of the Homeric hexameter falls 
upon the first syllable of the third foot,—penthemimeral ; 
thus, 


-» DQ Qidor Agysilav nynroges nde wedovres. 


2. That czesura is not uncommon, which falls upon the 
first syllable of the fourth foot,—hephthemimeral ; thus, 


Osavoiss re Tao! Adlog 0 ereAsiero Bovan. 


Both of these cesuras are frequently found in the same 
verse. 


3. Instead of the penthemimeral czsura, the second 
foot is often followed by a dactyl, of which the two first 
syllables form éither.a word, or the two last syllables of a - 
word; thus, — 





* That is when the last syllable of a word is the first of 
a foot. It is necessary to observe this, since the term 
cesura is used in different senses by the writers on metre. 

+ It should be remembered, also, that the beauty of 
hexametrical.composition lies as much in the variation of 
czsuras in the different lines, as in the variation of feet in 
the same line. 
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Avopo (Lor evverre Moved TONUTLOTOV OF MAC TOAAGL. 
Oude ror exrerclovoly ‘Ur ooyeow quareg tarsoray. 


4. In passages of force or dignity the ceesura sometimes 
falls upon the first syllable of the sixth foot; thus, 


Touscy duo nou mrovrov opcge & ougosvoldey vue. » 
: 


~ 


5. The Bucolic incision of the verse is often found in 
Homeric poetry, i.e. the fourth foot (which is, in this 


case, a dactyl), ends with a word; thus, 
Xegow enyvuwevoy meyard Boz uti—amgs 0.5" angus. 


When the fourth foot is a dactyl, the second syllable 
should not be the last of a word; hence, verses of the 
following form are very rare in Homeric poetry, 


Tinneug Syy jor erreires yuvone. Sibi GuTroS. 


‘ 
But this observation does not hold when the last syllable 
of the dactyl is a monosyllabic word, connected in meaning 
with that which precedes; thus verses of the following 


form are frequent, 


‘HO oun eyqos eguro Oi med OF eiomro yaAnos. 


Ey meyarw adury anstyrd rf xvdcuvoy re. 
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IV.—LENGTHENING OF SHORT SYLLABLES BY C-ESURA. 


1. Short syllables are frequently be ap by cesura ; 
to wit, 


a. A short syllable, ending in a vowel, which precedes 
a word beginning with a consonant,* may be he first 
syllable of a dactyl; as, 


Apporegw rareg? 02 yoy nos. ANOEC DUY 20 


ZAK CEIOW OLVELLUW OITE VEDE CAIOEVTEL. 


b. A short syllable, ending in a vowel, which precedes a 
word beginning with a liquid, may be the first syllable of 
a spondee as well as of a dacty] ; thus, 


Kou 2% ware Aiooovro domev xAciroug exrinougous. 


Oude xara Molgay segecoy aA ‘ Exroga. O iro. 


” 


c. But when the following word begins with any conso- 
nant except a liquid, the syllable should not be used for 
the first of a spondee. ( See an able paper in the Class. 
Jour., No. LXIX., pp. 6, 7.) 





* Or even beginning with a vowel. See below, p. 268, 
a, a 


Z 
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If this rule admit of exception, it is in the case when 
the succeeding word begins with the letter 0. 


d. A short syllable, ending in a consonant, before a 
~word beginning with a vowel, may be the first syllable of 


a dactyl or spondee. 


The examples of this rule are much rarer than those of 
rules a. and b. (See Wakefield de Leg. Met., Class. Jour., 
No. LXVIIL, p. 247.) The syllable of this description 
most frequently lengthened is og. 


2. The syllable most frequently lengthened according to 
rules a, 6, is the last syllable of words, which consist of 
two short syllables, as ava, dia, xara, ora, mee, ele, 102, 
EVl, $&ly TOTl, OT, £0, a0, voro, and the like. 

3. It is not proper to lengthen a syllable by czesura 
more than once in the same line: although a few instances 


of such a license may be found. + 


4. In compound words this license is allowed to affect 
the last syllable of the first, word, or the:syllable in which 


the junction of the words take place ; thus, 


Keart xarcvevay of O¢ TLOWEOOVTES ELEOOOV. 


Avro: 0 spa ToAAoy aomeniZovro SuAaoon. 
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V.—HIATUS. 


1. Generally speaking, Acatus takes place when of two 
concurrent words the former ends with a vowel, and the 


latter begins with one, without any elision. 


2. But when the first of the vowel sounds is a long 
vowel or a diphthong, the hiatus does not hurt the verse ; 
and, in this case, 


a. The long vowel or diphthong should be made short, 
except in cesural syllables; thus, 


Sreupur exw ev yegow exnCoroy AmoAAwvos. 


b. But, in any cesural syllable, ‘the long vowel or diph- 
thong must, of course, remain long; thus, 
¥ 


Kwon 0 ex sedsu cvemnos Degov ovgcvoy erow.* 





* The conjunction xa: ought never to be the first 
syllable of a foot, before a word beginning with a vowel 
sound. <A long vowel or diphthong, preceding a final 
short vowel, elided in consequence of the next word be- 
ginning with a vowel, remains long before that vowel. 
A long vowel or diphthong, in the beginning or middle of 
a word, before another vowel or diphthong, should remain 
long. 

Z2 
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3. Besides this, however, the hiatus of a short vowel 
before another vowel is frequent in the poetry of Homer, 
as it is usually exhibited in print. But.this hiatus is not 
unpleasing when, 


a. The first vowel is in the cesural syllable; as, 
Dawer apirperea ore 7 exdero vyvemos cusdnge 


b. The first vowel is of that sort that it does not permit 
elision, e. g. when it is v, or s of the dat. sing., 3d declen- 


sion ;* thus, " 


Kou & nyov'ergort aoru wéehrovres ooov e1voise 


Aorids eyceiupbeis rov 0 oun’ wedwoev Aamodrwr. 


c. When the two words are divided by punctuation: as, 


AAR axzovcn xabnoo,+ emp 0 emsareideo wudw. 


4. And, thus, the true hiatus exists only when a short 
vowel comes before another vowel, without any of the 


above alleviations. , 


* The elision of this : by Homer, although sometimes. 
_ occurring is very rare. See also below, VI., 5, p. 271. 
+ See also below, 5., d., p. 270. 
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By the restoration of the digamma in Homeric poetry, 
and by the use of the » epeAnvarinoy, most examples of this 
kind of hiatus are explained away. But the modern 
writer of Greek verse need not be scrupulous of admitting 
it, when authorised by the common text of the Homeric 


poems. 


. 


5. The ingenious treatise of Gilbert Wakefield, “ de Leg. 
Met. Poet. Grac.” abounds in so much shrewdness of 
remark that it seems not superfluous to subjoin the sub- 
stance of his chief observations on the subject of the hiatus 
(generally considered ; see above, V., 1,) in Heroic verse; viz, 


a. That in the first place of the verse even a long vowel 
or diphthong, followed by a vowel, is to be viewed with 
suspicion, since either the iota subscript, or an aspirated 
or a digammated vowel at the beginning of the next word, 


is usually found in this place. 


6. That\a diphthong or long vowel, followed by a vowel, 
may be most readily admitted in the commencement of the 
3d, 4th, or 5th foot. 


c. That out of cesura, or with a short vowel in cesura, 
two causes may justify hiatus: 1. the zota subscript, as in 


onan eyxos exov—ll., IL, 734; 2,a pause in the sense, 
Zo 
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as in Tsou edowar ere: ws—Il., H., 31, (for Wakefield, ac- 
cording to his heresy, rejects the paragogic v in this and 
similar collocations ),  <v, n¢ xaxwg—Il., B., 253. 


_d. That hiatus also seems admissible after the 2d 
syllable of a dactyl in the 3d place, as adr’ axeovcn xabnoe 
z4y—(see above, 3. ¢c., p. 268), Il., A., 565; there being 
about 120 examples of this kind in the Iliad and Odyssey, 


where neither digamma nor aspirate can be adduced to 
soften the hiatus. 


VI.—ELIsion. 


1. The diphthong o admits of being elided in the ter- 
mMinations —ou“al, —arol, —eras, —ovrai, —eobos, —aodas, 
as Povrou’ syw, Dower’ Agnidirou, neoove’ ev, peveers ex, 
israod amp, &c. The syllable before the elision is seldom, 
in this case, the first of a foot. 


2. The diphthong is elided in ra (or the form «evros), 
and jor only: as oDwiy weve’ emeoime,—eir’ aye wm’ w woAvasY’ 


Oduocev,—Acure, Dir.or, xo o1w apuvare, Bice 


3. A admits of almost universal elision. Only observe 
that the « of the first person Ist aor. act. in oa is seldom 
elided; and that ava, for avnornds, and as the voc. of awvag, 


mever suffers elision. 
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4, E may be elided in all terminations except the last 
syllable of sd “lo,” and of words ending in Z:.* 


« - 


5. I admits of elision in the personal terminations —a«, 


—701, —ovol, —wor, but the instances are not numerous. 


Examples undoubtedly occur of a seeming elision of in 
the datives sing. and plur. of the 3d dec., but many critics. 
explain these by Synizesis. 


The words xo01, roocuxi, api, arr, er, admit the elision 
of 1; also the adverbs of place aod, wurods, rnrobs, irnbotr, 
66s, but not such adverbs as Iso, yas, derived from sub- 


stantives, + nor the preposition gs, 


6. O admits of elision in the verbal terminations —azo, 


—r0, —ovro, —oiaro,{ and in the words ao, imo, roure, duo, 





* Some critics object also to the elision of ¢ in the opta- 
tive termination —«<, and correct the passages in which 
it occurs. 

+ Some critics deny the elision of the » of or: in Homer, 
but several passages seem to countenance it. 

{ Also in the verbal terminations —co, —ao, as eude’ 
emiorajuevos, Hea omocw, &c., but this is denied by some 
critics, who correct Wevdeu exoraprevos, now orioesi, &e. 
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aAAo; not in the words zg, co, nor in genitives in —ao, 


and *—0ovo. 


VII.—Crasis, APH@ReEsiIs, APOCOPE. 
1. The Homeric crases are the following; 


ao into & in rarAAw for ra “AAG. 

0% into w, in weorog for 6 agioros. 

o€ into ov, in ovjog for 6 Mos ; meovdyney for weoednxey ; Teov- 
menpo for rpoereurla; xeoutoay for reoerunay; meouposve 
for reosQome; meourougs for rgosyover;+ and other parts of 
the same verbs. é 

00 into ov, in rovvoue for ro ovopectet 

at & into @, in xav for xa ay. 

as ¢ into a, in xayw for xou eyw.§ 


ov € into ov, In ovvexa, Touvexa, for ob Evexo, TOU Event 


*Yet this elision is allowed in the choral parts of tragedy. 
See Porson ad Hur. Hec.. 464, and Elmsley ad Eur. 
Med., 807. 

+ But see above, I., 3., a. 

{ But Hermann, considering ro ovowa as Greek not 
Homeric, reads 7’ ovvowa for re ovvowo in the passage alluded 
£0, (dln hk ve.200. ' | 

§ The propriety of this crasis is questioned, and, in such 
instances of it as HAHEWOS, ALHEIOE, &c., for was exsivos, xo 
excioe, &C., it is better to read xas xeivos, xo neroe, &e. 
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2. Apheresis is found in the instance 67 ’wera« for dy 
emsiré; but some critics banish apheresis altogether from 


Homeric versification, and it is advisable not to attempt it. 
3. Apocope * takes place in wg for aga, rae. for Tope, 


av, OF before a labial as for ave, and v¢ for vo in iCCoArE. 


Kara is subject to apocope likewise, but generally so 
that the r of xar is changed into the following consonant ; 
thus, xaCCuArs, xuy yoru, xad de, xan xeDarns, noArssren, 
AOL (we0ov, xawevows, xae 4; however we find, occasioned 
by the nature of aspirates, xarduve, &c., xaw Qudrug’ evsroind’; 
sometimes the whole syllable ra is dropped, as in xaoyeds, 


HGKTOVE, AKOTORVUOK. 


VIII.—SynizesiIs. 


li Synizesis takes place frequently, when a short vowel 
is followed by another short, a long, or a diphthong. 


Most commonly when the first vowel is ¢ followed by, 


a. , in the syllables cx, eg, eas, cag; thus Scoedec, eq, ‘ 


ywuccu, Tercnecc, &e. 





* The elision of a vowel before a consonant. 
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Bb. 0,-im ¢0, cov, eos, eors, corr; thus edeveo, peor, Seor, Jeorow, 
oneoiro, &c. 


C. G, IN EW, EWV, EWM, EWS, CWT, ewrs as TIyAniadsw, orn- 


dew, Cremer, eiAewoww, redvewri, [sk [Lvewto, &c.* 


2. Occasionally, too, synizesis occurs when the first 
vowel is a long or a diphthong, as Oyio, ‘Hews, olog 


Sv OLLOVe'T 


3. Lastly, synizesis also obtains when the two vowels 
are in different words ; thus when the first word is ers, 7%, 
7 (interrogative), 67, w7,{ or a word ending in 7 or , as 
EEL OU, i 0vx%, } elO0nsy, H Ov, SITE (LEVOLl, On avesorceros, 
37 oydooy, bn Avripcargoio, LL) ADAG, earn 18 yupos, LoCEorg 
ove UIOY, ELL WHUWOLYe 





* Synizesis (but which it is not advisable to imitate), is 
found also when the first vowel is A, as cvaeig’, webAcumv. 
I, as onus, Aryurios, &c. O, as oydooy, UADAOEIOEC ie as 
Sanguoic, Evoaaw: Many of these, however, are removed 
from the most correct editions of Homer. 

+ Most of the examples of this kind of synizesis also 
admit of correction, and should not be imitated. 

+ But yum ov, and 7 ov are frequently disjoined by Homer, 
though they always coalesce with the Attics. : 
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Te 


RULES OF THE TRAGIC IAMBIC TRIMETER.* 


I.—ConsTRUCTION OF THE VERSE. 


~ 


1. The feet admissible are the Iambus ’~ as Siwy, the 
spondee, the iribrach ~~~ as 0:7’, the dactyl, and the | 


anapest “~~ as iyaAjy. Two feet constitute a Metre ;+ 
_ and the verse is acatalectic. 


2. In every place of the verse may stand an Iambus, or, 
as equivalent, (~~~ being equal iz time to ~~), a tribrach in 
every place but the dast, in which there must be an Iambus; 
in the odd places, Ist, 3d, and 5th, may stand a spondee, 
or, as eguivalent, (since™” ~~ and ~~~ are equal in time to ' 
~*), in the Ist and 3d'a dactyl, in the Istonly (except in 
the case of proper names) an anapzest. | 


eee 


* Otherwise uamedthe Tragic Senarian. 
+ Named also Syzygy and Dipodia. 
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A TABLE OF THE TRAGIC TRIMETER.* 





3. At the close of a line, a short syllable is lengthened ; 
and even when one line ends with a short or doubtful 
vowel, a vowel is often found at the beginning of the next ; 
thus, Céd. Tyr., vv. 2,3; 6,7; &e. 


» Sometimes, however, a short or doubtful + vowel at the 
end of one line is elided before a vowel at the beginning of 
the next; thus, 


“*See an Introduction to the principal Greek Tragic 
and Comic Metres, &c., by the Rev. J. Tate of Richmond, 
in the Theatre of the Greeks, Second Edition, p- 420. - 

+ Yet Elmsley, ad Soph. Cid. Tyr., v. 332, 

Eyw our EMGUTOY, OUTe oF aAyuvs Ts Tau 

Addis edeyxeis |; —————_______ 
reckons the elision of « at the end of a verse very singular, 
and approves of a correction npon the lines quoted by Mr. 
Tate ( Theat. of the Greeks, 2d Ed., p. 420 ) as an instance 
of it, viz., Soph. C&d, Col., 1164-5. 
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YQ’ bu xevouras Owe Kadwesov, werag 0 


“Aldns Srevary[woig Hot ‘yooIg TAOUTICETC. - 


Porson remarks that the vowel should not be thus elided 
except after a long syllable, Hermann that the elision should 
not take place except a stop occur at the end or middle of 
the 5th foot, the end of the Ath, or of the st of the succeed- 
ing line. 


4. On the use of the anapest in the tragic trimeter, 
observe that, 


a. The anapest admissible into the Ist place must be 
included in the same word, except where the line begins 
either with an article, or with a preposition followed imme- 
diately by its case. See Monk ad Soph, Elec., v.4, Mus. 
Crit., Vol. I., p. 63. 


b. For the introduction of certain proper names only, an 
anapest may be admitted also into the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 
5th places of the verse. But mark that the whole anapzst 
must be contained in the same word, and, generally, so 
that its two short syllables may be inclosed between two 
longs in the same word; as, _ 


“Teragrov ‘Iarmiutdave’ cnreoreiAcy croerne. 


© Madore Dotw Teigiolay, mop ov TIS Oy. 
Aa 
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The few instances where the proper name begins with an 
anapest, as Mevedwog, Tlgimpov, Se, might easily by a 
different position come into the verse like other words 
similarly constituted. ( Tate's Introduction, &c.) Elmsley 
considers all such cases as corrupt, but Porson’s judgment 
seems to lean the other way. 


1 


5. On the use of the dactyl in the tragic trimeter, 


observe that, 


a. The dactyl, though admissible into both the Ist and 
3d places, is more common in the 3d than the Ist place of 


the verse.* 





* «JEschylus never introduces a dactyl into the Ist place 
of a senarian except in the case of a proper name. So far 
as I have observed, there exists but one exception to this 
law in the seven tragedies, and that single transgression 
admits of easy emendation. It is found in the Choeph., 
v. 210. ) 
OP. Eis obwy jueig averep eEnuyovu wora, 
HA. Kas rive cuvoicda (40k KLAOUMEVY Beoray ; 


' 
Expunge the xa, and read cha Evvocba x. +. A. which is 
surely no very violent change, especially as the xas does. 
not seem essential to the meaning of the passage. This 
observation is perhaps trivial enough, but it would be 
interesting to trace the various steps, by which resolved 
feet crept into the uneven places of iambic verse. Even 
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&. The first syllable of a dacty] in the 3d place should 
be either the last of a word, or a monosyllable (see Dun- 
bar’s Pros. Graces, Ath edit., p. 51), except in the case of 
proper names. 


c. * The second syllable of a dactyl, in either place, 
should not be either a monosyllabie incapable of beginning a 
verse (as ay, ag, de, wer, v2, &c.), or the last syllable of a word. | 


d. The preposition ¢¢ must not be the second syllable of 
_a dactyl in either place. 


in Sophocles a dacty] is but rarely found in the Ist place; 
certainly not one example is met ‘with in his tragedies for 
ten in Euripides. ‘That which seems to have most is the 
Philoctetes, which was, I believe, one of his Jatest plays.” 
(And, it might be added, one of his least polished and 
corrected, see Hermann in prefat. ad banc fab., Soph., V. 
Il, p. exxvi.) The passage marked by inverted commas 
is extracted from a letter addressed to me by a youthful 
member of Trinity College, Canibridge, who was for three 
Sessions a student of my class, and has been already most 
honourably distinguished in the University to which he 
now belongs. Though wanting present leisure to verify 
his observations, I have no doubt of their correctness; but 
I must remark that the removal of xo: in the proposed 
emendation of Choeph., v. 210, would impair the force 
and ature of Electra’s question. 

* This canon is occasionally violated { hate in the 
Ist place of the verse, see Lilms. ad Eur. Bacch., 288,) 
by the ancient tragic poets, but should be strictly Cheated 
in the imitative compositions of the modern student. 

Aa2 
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e. A dactyl is wholly inadmissible into the 5th place. 
6. On the use of the tribrach in the tragic trimeter, 


observe that, 


a. Though admissible into all places of the verse except 
4 


the last, the tribrach is very rarely found in the 5th place.* 





* And, on account of this rarity, it should not be so 
posited in modern composition. This topic has heen im- 
perfectly discussed by Hermann, (who, however, seems to 
have changed his opinion, see his edition of Sopheeles,) in 
his preface to the Hecuba, p. cevii. of the Glasgow Euripi- 
des. With respect to the extant plays of Sophocles, I 
believe the examples of atribrach in the 5th place to stand 
thus: 


Trachiniz, . . no example. 
CEd. Col., . . no example. 


Cid. Tyr., . . five examples ; viz. vv. 719, 763, 967, 
| 1496, 1505 (ed. Brunck); but lines 719, 

763, 967, 1505, may be easily corrected 
according to the suggestions ef Porson, 
Hermann, Elmsley, &e. 

Antig., . . « one example, viz., v. 418. - 

Ajax, + + . one example, viz., v. 459, corrected by 
Hermann. 

Electra,. . . three examples, vv. 126, 142, 326; but 
lines 126, 142, are in a choral system. ~ 

Philoctetes, . two examples, vy. 1302, 1327; but I 
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« 6. The second syllable of a tribrach (as of a dactyl, see 
above, 5, c), must not be a monosyllable incapable of be- 


ginning a verse, or the last syllable of a word. 


= 





cannot help thinking line 1327, as well 
as the next verse, spurious. 

Fragmenta. . one example, in frag. Cedalionis ; 5 but 
this was a satyric drama. 


Even the four examples which have not bishisete been cor- 
rected or accounted for, to wit, Cid. Tyr., v. 1496, Antig., 
v. 418, Elec., v. 326, and Philoc., v. 1302, are susceptible 
of no very violent alterations; but I agree with the judi- 
cious remark of my correspondent, Mr. Tate, that “we 
should not condemn the foot so posited in the original 
poets—but, forbid the adoption of it in imitative composi- 
tion.’ 

In the five plays of Aischylus edited by the Bp. of 
Chester, the examples stand as follows: 


Sept. con. Theb. no example. 
Agamemnon . no example. 
Choephore . no example. 


Prom. Vine. . .one example, v. 52. 

Perse . . . two examples, vv. 454, 498; but in line 
498, the example occurs in a proper 
name. 

Prom. Vine., 52, and Pers., 454, might be corrected with 

great facility, but Mr. Tate’s observation restrains my hand. 

The four earliest (written before the 89th Olymp., see 
Elmsley ad Med. argum., and Hermann in the Class. 
Aa3 


% 
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c. The preposition ¢¢ must not form the second bie 
of a tribrach. 


7. On the use of resolved or trisyllabic feet, observe 
farther that, 


a. * More than two should not be admitted into the 
same verse. ; | 


_ 6. +Trisyllabic feet should not concur. 


Journ., No. XXXVIIT, p. 271), and, metrically con- 
sidered, most correct plays of Euripides, viz, the Medea, 
Hippolytus, Alcestis, and Heraclidz, present only one 
instance of atribrach in the 5th place of a senarian, to wit, 
Alcest., v. 542, ed. Monk. After the 89th Olympiad 
a much greater license in versification was indulged in. 

*« The tragic poets, however, do not often admit more 
than two trisyllabic feet into the same verse; never, it is 
supposed, more than three.” Class. Journ., No. LXIV., 
p- 309. Incorrupt examples, taken from the dialogue, of 
three resolved feet in the same line are not to be found in 
Sophocles, the 5 plays of A‘schylus edited by Blomfield, 
or the 4 earliest of Euripides. 

+ Although this law is sometimes violated by the ancient 
poets, an attentive examination of their most correct works 
will convince us, that it should be rigidly observed in modern 
composition. Thus, i in the extant plays of Sophocles, the 
examples of a concurrence of resolved feet in a senarian 
are as follows: 
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8. Some miscellaneous observations may he added here 


before we proceed to the important subjects of czsura, 


position, crasis, &c. 


—_—- 


* 





| Antigone 
Electra 


Cid. Tyr. . 


Cid. Col. 


Trachinie . 


Ajax 


Philoctetes 


no example. 
no exam ple. 


one example, v. 967 (ed. Brunck), cor- | 
rected by Hermann, though left in its 
vicious state in his new edit. of Sophocles. 
two examples, vv. 284, 1414, but in line 
1414, the example occurs in the case of 
a proper name. 

five examples, vv. 9, 826, 836, 880, | 
1098, but in v. 9, a proper name excuses 
the licence, and vv. 826, 836, are in a 
choral system. 

two examples, vv. 706, 854, but v. 706 
is in a choral system, and is, besides, 
corrected by Hermann (see v. 692 of his 
edition); andin v, 854, w @avare, @avare, 
voy ww exrsonenLas (LOA, the personification 
of Death affords the licence due to proper 
names. 

six examples, vv. 797, 932, 1029, 1232, 
1314, 1420, but in v. 797 we have 
Oavyaros again as a proper name, v. 1314 ° 
is corrected by Erfurdt, with the assent 
of Brunck, though Hermann and Elms- 
ley (ad Eur. Med., 369) disapprove, and 
y. 1420 is condemned by Erfurdt, and 
was once condemned by Hermann. 
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a. Enclitics, when so used, and other words incapable 
of beginning a sentence, are incapable of beginning a 
senarian. (See Elmsley ad Soph. Aj.,.985, Mus. Crit., 
Vol., I, p. 367, and ad Soph. Qid. Tyr., v. 1084, 
in which instance, however, his condemnation of ror’ adroc 


at the commencement of the line is combated by Hermann.) 


Fragmenta . . one example, in the Arywadwrides, but 
that was a satyric drama, 


The six examples not hitherto corrected or explained, viz., 
(Ed. Col., v. 284, Trachin., vv. 880, 1098, Philoct., vv. 
932, 1029, 1232, admit of alteration, or labour under the 
suspicion of spuriousness; but the wise dictum of the great 
scholar of Richmond prevents my indulging in any attempt 
at emendation. 

In Blomfield’s 5 plays of Aischylus the examples of 
concurrence stand thus: 


Prom. Vinc. . no example. 

Agamem. ... no example. 

Choeph. . . no.example (for, even if we consider vv. 
38, 39, and 49, 50, as composing two 
senarians, it is to be observed that they 
occur ina choral system). 


Sept.:Con. Theb. two examples, vv. 254, 590, of which 
| v. 590 may be corrected by the Porso- 
nian method of transposition. 
Perse. . . . vone.example, v. 289, but in the case of 
a proper name. 


7 
: 
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b. Eom or esr is very rarely found in the beginning of 
a senarian, except it is the beginning of a sentence also, 
or some pause at least in the sense has preceded. (See 
Elmsley ad Eur. Herac., v. 386.) 


» 


c. The tragic writers never use ge for go, nor rr for ov. 


d. They loved the more antiquated forms of words, and 


-therefore preferred the 1st to the 2d aorist passive. 


e. Some Doric forms are retained in the tragic dialect; 
thus, always Aéava, dagos, exari, xuvaryos, rodayos, Aoyaryos, 

— Eevaryos, omedoc, and not Adzyn, dneoc, &c. (yet xuynyerns, 
and Aéyyaim) Pors. ad Hur. Orest., v. 26. See also 
Monk ad Hur. Hip., v. 1093, who adds to the list, ougeugs, 
Sanog and its compounds, yasrovos, yarerns, youredoy, 7/%|L0006, 


yaroros, yurowoc, xaeay and its compounds. 


f. Forms of Epic, or both Epic and Tonic * Greek, are 


The four earliest plays of Euripides, already referred to, 
are not so free from instances of resolved feet concurring, 
as from tribrachs in the 5th place. We find one in the 
Medea, v. 1319; two in the Hippolytus, vv. 882, 1218 
(of which, however, v. 882 is mixed up, in the speech of 
Theseus, with verses of a different description) ; one in the 
Alcestis, v. 160; and one in the Heraclide, v. 212 (in 
the case, however, of a proper name). 

* That is found in the true Ionic of Herodotus, as well 


as in Homer. 
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also found in the tragic dialect. On this topic I must 
offer the following observations, the subject not having been 
very fully treated of. 


On THE Epic Forms * in TRAGEDY. 


The words of Porson (preef. ad Hee.) are, “ Lonismos 
tamen quosdam adhibuisse (tragicos), sed parce et raro, 
extra controversiam est. Dixerunt utique Zevog et esos, 
Moves et mouvos, yovara et youvara, xopog et xougos, dogs et 
dover.” Monk, Valcknaer, and other commentators, have 
nothing more full or satisfactory. Let us take a view of 
the Epic forms in Sophocles,—the best model for modern 


composition in the tragic trimeter. 


In THE SENARIANS.T 


1. Eases (likewise Lonic). rie, and dovguc: occurs 
2. poouvog (id.). . in Herodotus). 

3. Lovvoue (id.). 6. xeiog (likewise Lonic). 
4. youvare (id.). 7. xeidev (id.). 


D. douginnmrog (Soug, Covgi- 8. xeie (of the same ana- 
xrnros, &e., are Home- logy.) 


* Observe that the Adtie forms of the same words are 
also used in tragedy: 

+ Most of these are found also in verses not senarian. 

{ Dubious. See Herm. ad Soph. Phil., v. 251, and 
Elmsley ad Eur. Bacch., v. 320. . 


9. 
10. 
LL. 
12, 


13 


“ 
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morros (likewise onic). 
[et0005. 

UTOl. : 
Dat. pl. dec. Ist and 2d 
in —owr and —wo1 
(some editions give like- 
wise the forms —yo1 
and 7s, and Porson, ad 
Eur. Med., 479, ad- 
mits —701). 

e¢ (likewise onic, and 
even admitted into At- 
tic prose). 


» SWETO). 


16. mos and ros (nos 
is found in Herodotus). 


. ¢Aouw * (in Homer and 


Herodotus «Aa, but ¢- 
Aue in strict Attic). 


20. 


21. 
22. 
23. 


24, 
25. 


26. 
ai. 
28. 
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1 pers. pl. in —eoda. 
onl. 

ewev (for eouev, doubtful). 
sooo (doubtful, see 
Dawes. Mise. Crit., p. 
276, and Monk ad 
Soph. Elec., 817, Mus. 
Crit., Vol. I, pe 203 ). 
oebev. 

ajwos (P. Knight rejects 
the two lines of the Z7- 
tad in which this oc- 
curs.— Ajog is Doric 
for 7u2r<g05). 

auey, 

+ew (for ev). 

rorinpauaw (thus rors, &c. 


in Homer). 


Kovaewy, Aj. 730, is spuri- 


ous; vevracdAa, El. 691, 
is doubtful; xewo¢ (for 





; 


* So, according to Hermann, werog, xAciw, xouw, but 
Porson prefers the strictly Attic forms aerog, xAaw, naw: 
thus, too, in the famous question as to ae or aes. 


+ Ew, Antig., 1241, is doubtful. 
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xev0g), Trach. 495, spu- also spurious ; sxWev0c, 
rious; «, Trach. 385, Philoc. 493, is doubtful. 


About fifteen Epic forms, some of them also Ionic, might 


be added, which Sophocles has used in verses not senarian 


only. 


In Aischylus, also, many epic forms may be detected 
(besides several 4olisms, which are accounted for by his 
temporary residence in Sicily). But the student will do 
_well to confine himself to the use of those, which are 


justified by the authority of Sophocles. 


g- The augment is never omitted by the tragic writers, 
except in the case of yeny for eyeny. As to avwya, this 
preterite has no augment in Attic. KaésCouqy, xabyuny, 
zabevdoy admit the same remark as to the tragic dialect, 
though the comic poets sometimes give them the augment. 
A double augment is occasionally allowed in tragedy, as 


— nvecycouny (aveoxoumy being likewise found). 


Il.—CzsuRA. 


1. The tragic iambic trimeter has two principal ceesuras : 
the penthemimeral, which divides the third foot ; as, 


Airy iv ‘Aidns | xwers wusorou Sewn, 
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and the hephthemimeral, which divides the fourth foot, as, 


TloAAwy Aoyay ebeniwad’ | wore wn Savery. 


2. The cesura is allowed to fall on a monosyllable 
either with or without elision, as well as on the last 


syllable of a word, as in the lines, 


Kou vw ti rour av | Quoi ravdnuw TOA. 
| 
Kau revSeras rovd’ | oud adwenros pirwy. 
AAXN oy worus oruye ov | riunoes rapy. 


“Oray yar ev eons rod’ | gyno ov vw. 


3. A line is not esteemed perfect without one of these 
ceesuras ; many lines have both; but the penthemimeral is 
more frequent than the hephthemimeral, nearly in the 


proportion of four to one. 


A verse, however, is not faulty whith has the quasi- 
cesura, that is when after the third foot there is an elision 
of a short vowel either in the sume word, or in. such a word 


as be, we, 02, yé, v2, attached to it; thus, 


Kevreire un Qeideod | eyw ’rexoy Tlagu. 


Tuvouts raebevois + | aroCremros mero. 


_ A verse sometimes occurs without either cesura or quasi- 
eesura, but the 3d and Ath feet are never comprehended 


in the same word. 
Bb 
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4, There are two minor divisions of the verse, viz. one 
which divides the second, and one which divides the fifth 


foot; thus, 


1. To rosy | ev yap ovr’ cv eSevpor wader. 


2. Aoyny Peayciay es AaCouey | eAmidos. 


The former of these divisions, though not necessary, is 
agreeable: the latter forms that which is called the Cretie 


termination, and leads us to the consideration of, 


I1].—Tuer Porsonic Paussz. ‘ 


ya 


1. When the iambic trimeter has, after a word of more 
than one syllable,* the Cretic termination (~ ~~), either 


included in one word, thus, 


Kourrovra elem nu1 Teocwmroy Fumo, 
or consisting of ~~ and a syllable, thus 


1. Kydog d¢ rovmoy xcs cov ouner’ Zerit 07, 


2. Kaige’ ov yar Hus eori-rovro obs ye pir, 


* Dissyllables, however, in which the vowel of the 2d 
syllable is elided, are considered as monosyllables; thus 
‘the following verse is good in metre. 


“Orroie, x1000g Oguos, OTWE TIO Cowon. 
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or of a monosyllable and“ ~, thus, 
Karwe (ev erreng Juyaren HAAM TW AAG, 
then the fifth foot must be an iambus.* — 


The rule is given, in other words, but not quite so clearly, 
by Elmsley,—“ The first syllable of the fifth foot must be 
short, of it ends a word of two or more syllables.”+ 


2. But when the second syllable of the fifth foot is a 
monosyllable incapable of beginning a verse, such as ay, 
av, yee, dz, wer, ovy, together with all enclitics, tased as 


such, then the fifth foot may be a spondee; as, 


Su 0 Ayu h utcovecn, lutoeis [Lev Noyw. 
Screvdupuer, eynoveruen’ ayou wor yegor.() 





*“Tambus vel tribrachys esse deberet,’ says Porson in 
his famous preface to the Hecuba; but, if the verse has 
the Cretic termination ~ ~ ~, how can the fifth foot be a 
tribrachys, which would cause the termination of the verse 
to be ~~ ? a 

+ Hence such a line as xgurrovra yeiea nou re0cwmroy rodm- 
wav, would be bad in metre. 

{ The pronouns oo, jo, uz, oz, &c., are sometimes em- 
phatic. 

§ But xos yrs pirnc odor xpupda L041 THDY IS faulty, 
since xa is a monosyllable capable of beginning a verse. 

Bb2 
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The particle av is of most frequent occurrence in this 
position, with respect to which it must be observed that it is, 
in this case, invariably sulyoined to its verb, which always 


suffers elision, as in this line, 
Es (or Aeyorg rv orn, eNrolps “ay Tore. 
3. The fifth foot must also be an iambus, although the 
Cretic termination come after a monosyllable, when that 


monosyllable is incapable of beginning a verse ;* thus the 


following verse is wrong: 
Soph. CEd. Col., 115, Twas Aoyous egovow, ev yae rq made, 
read —<v dz rw wabew, and see Elmsley ad loc. 


Nor should eos’, by elision for cor, form the first syllable 
of the fifth foot.+ See Hlmsley ad Eur. Bacch., v. 246. 








* This extension of the Porsonic canon has not, however, 
met with the universal acquiescence of scholars. See, for 
example, Scholefield ad Pors. Eur., p. 308, on the Phe- 
niss., v. 414, 

+ It may be added yet farther, that the first syllable of 
the fifth foot must be short if it is followed~ by the 
slightest pause or break in the sense ; so that the line, 


Karws av jus Evadepor ravr’, w renvo, 
should be 
Kaadws av qui Evuwdegos rad, w Tener 
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4. Thus it appears that there are only three cases in 


which the fifth foot may be a spondee: 


1. (By far-the most frequent,) when both syllables of 


- the fifth foot are contained in the same word. 


_ 2. When the first syllable of the fifth foot is a monosyl- 
lable capable of beginning a verse, and not disjoined from 


, 


the following syllable by any pause in the sense. 


3. When the second syllable of the fifth foot is a mono- 


syllable incapable of beginning a verse.” 


5. The above rules should prove sufficient safely to 
direct the modern versifier in Greek as to this property of 
iambie metre ; but the critical enquirer is earnestly recom- 
meuded to study the treatise of Mr. Tate, already alluded 
to, at p. 441 of the Theat. of the Greeks, 2d Edit., and 
an able paper on the subject in the Class. Journ, No. 


DX bey pel 76. 


* Some apparent exceptions to the Porsonic canon are 
not real exceptions ; thus where ovdeg and uydes, so given, 
ought in Attic orthography to be written ovd’ <is and und 
sig; and where, in the plays of Sophocles, juiy, duii, are 
exhibited as spondees with the last syllable long, whereas, 
that poet employed these pronouns thus, ju, dus, with 
the last syllable short. 

Bb3 
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IV.—PosiTIon. 


1. Before two mutes, or ¢ and a consonant, or a double 


consonant, a short or doubtfal vowel must be lengthened. 


2. Before one of the smooth or one of the aspirated 
mutes, viz. 7, % 7, 2, %, 3, followed by any liquid, and 
before one of the middle mutes, viz. 6, y, 6, followed by 
the liquid e, a short syllable is much rather left short 
than lengthened by the Attic poets. (For the reverse of 


this rule in Epic composition, see above, p. 260.) 


Consequently the license of lengthening a shoré syllable 
before such a combination should be most cautiously 
indulged in by modern versifiers, and only under the 
restrictions of Porson’s note to Eur. Orest., v. 64, as 


quoted below.* 


* << Quamquam szpe syllabas naturd breves positione 
producunt tragici, longe libentius corripiunt, adeo ut tria 
prope exempla correptarum invenias, ubi unum modo exstet 
productarum. Sed hoc genus licentiz in verbis scilicet 
non compositis, qualia rexvov, rurgos, ceteris longe frequen- 
tius est. Rarius multo syllaba producitur in verbo com- 
posito, siin ipsam juncturam cadit, ut in woAvyeuoog, Andr. 
2. Eadem parsimonia in augmentis producendis utuntur, 
ut in exexAwoey, Orest. 12; xexrnodus, Soph. El., 336. 
Rarior adhuc licentia est ubi preepositio verbo jungitur ut 
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3. But before one of the middle mutes, 6, y, 6, and any 
liquid except g, a short syllable is most commonly length- 


ened by the same poets.* 


4. The tragic writers occasionally leave a vowel short 
before the two liquids wy. (This rule is impugned by 
some critics,+ but defended by Porson. ) 


5. A short syllable, in the end of a word, may be 


lengthened before g in the beginning of the next word ; 


thus, 


in arorgoro, Phen. 600. Sed ubi verbum in brevem vo- 
calem desinit, eamque duze consonantes excipiunt, que 
brevem manere patiantur, vix credo exemplum indubie 
fidei inveniri posse, in quibus syllaba ista producatur—.” 

For a learned examination and correction of all the pas- 
sages that can be brought to bear against this last part of 
the canon, see Erfurdt ad Soph. Aj., 1120, who decides 
that the tragedians adhered rigidly to this rule in iambic and 
trochaic metres, but transgressed it in dactylic and anape- 
stic (but, with respect to anapestic verse, see below, III., 8). 

* Dawes (Mise. Crit., p. 197,) laid down too broadly 
that a short syllable is never left short by the dramatic 
writers before SA, yA, v4, yy, Ou, ov. The rule is sometimes 
violated by Aischylus and Sophocles in tragedy, and Aristo- 
phanes in comedy. In imitative composition, however, 
the rule should be rigidly observed. 

+ Even Elmsley ad Eur. Bacch., v. 1132, says “ Neque 
primam in yujuvog, ives, similibusque corripi posse arbitror.” 
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Lud’ oun aveters yeonv 6 emt onrog cugdte 


This license is of course employed only when the short 
syllable is the last of a foot: when it is the first of a foot 
it is left short ( since even in the odd places of the verse an 
iambus is preferable to a spondee ), but that the lengthening 
depends on the power of the inceptive e, and not merely on 
the force of the ictus metricus, is evident from the fact, that 
a short syllable cannot be so lengthened, in the iambic 


trimeter, before any other single consonant. 


V.— ELISION AND APHZERESIS. 


1, In the iambic trimeter, the short vowels ¢, 0, and the 
doubtful «, «, are elided when the next word begins with 


a vowel. ; ‘ 


4 


But the o of go* is not elided, nor the + of reg (nor of 


ér1 in comic poetry ). 
“ 


* Of course (see below, on the subject of hiatus,) the 
Attics do not place go or seg before a word beginning 
with a vowel. In compounds «eo is contracted with ¢ or 
0, as mpovrsiela, meourrog, &c. With respect. to weg, Porson 
remarks, ad Hur. Med., 284, ‘‘ Tragici nunquam in senarios, 
trochaicos, aut, puto, anapestos legitimos ag: admittunt 
ante vocalem, sive in eadem, sive in diversis vocibus. Imo 
ne in melica quidem verbum vel substantivum hujusmodi 
compositionis intrare sinunt; raro admodum adjectivum 
vel adverbium.” 
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The » of the dative plural, 3d decl., is ever elided by 
the Attic poets, that of the dative singular very rarely.* 


The elision of < before the particle ay is very rare. 
There are ten instances, in Attic poetry, similar to eyean)’ 
av for eyganLa av, for one similar to eyga)’ av for eyead: 
av. See Elmsley ad Eur. Med., v. 416.+ 


2, The long vowels 2, w, and the doubtful v, are never 
elided. 


3. With regard to the elision of {diphthongs in the 
iambic trimeter, observe that, 


a A diphthong cannot be elided before a short or 


doubtful vowel (as to crasis, see below). 





* Elmsley denies the legitimacy of the elision in any 
instance, Porson in the preface to the Hecuba inclines to 
be more lenient. There are, unquestionably, instances of 
this elision in Attic verse which ali the ingenuity of Elms- 
ley has failed to remove; but, from its extreme rarity, it 
is inadmissible in modern composition. 

+ Dr. Blomfield, however, ad Aischyl. Choeph., v. 841, 
properly limits the canon of Elmsley, “ Neque hance elisio- 
nem poetis Atticis displicuisse credo, pr eeterquam in us 
vocibus, ubi confusio inde oriri posset, 1. e. In aoristis pri- 
mis et perfectis.” 

{ Avand o are the only diphthongs capable of elision even 
in Homeric Greek. 
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b. The diphthong a is never elided by the tragic writers 
in the Ist or 3d persons of verbs, nor in the infinitive.* 
(See Erfurdt ad Soph. Aj., v. 191, and Elmsley ad Eur. 
Iph. Taur., v. 678, Mus. Crit., Vol. IL. p. 292+.) 


c. The elision of o, even in the words jo, oo, rol, is 
totally denied by some scholars (see Elmsley ad Eur. 
Med., v. 56), and allowed by others only in the case of 
#401 before w (see Blomfield’s Remarks on Matt. Gram., 
p- XXXVII,). : 


In short, after all that has been written on both sides of 
this question, the safe rule for the student's guidance in the 
composition of iambic trimeters must be gathered from the 
words of the Jearned Dr. Maltby, Prosod., Dp. XV., Edit. 
Sec.,—‘* Quod ad usum Atticorum adtinet, neque Tragici, 
neque veferts Comedie poet dipthongos elidi patiebantur ; 
sed crasin, preecipue ubi xaos antecederet, fieri volebant, ut 


> b] - 3° 
HElSy MEVT AV, He Tro 


4. The short vowel < is sometimes, in Attic Greek, cut 


* The diphthongs of the nom. plur. of nouns are never 
elided either in Homeric or Attic Greek. 

+ See, however, on the other side, Hermann ad Soph. 
Phil., v. 1060. 
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off by apheresis from the beginning of a word, after a long 


vowel or diphthong in the close of the preceding word.* 


* Thus after long « (very rare )— 
Tlasous xagea “doveerr ev 0 egesrioss, Soph. Aj., 308. 
‘Ov Anobia “yo—, Soph. Antig., 895. 


After « (this also is uncommon)— 
— exes Ouxgvow—, Soph. Phil., 360. 


After 7 (this is the most common of all, and especially in 
the case of the words 7 and 4. There are ten examples 
of an elision of ¢ after 7 for one after any other long vowel ~ 
or diphthong: the next in number seem to be the elisions 
after w)— 

My ’x, Herac. Fur., 20!—7 ’v, CE. T., 112—y ’a, Soph. 
Antig., 1061—wy *€, Soph. Trach, 1237—and with these 
in composition constantly—y ‘wov, Ci. C., 588—-ven *m, 
ZEsch. Pers., 30—dy °a, Soph. Aj., 24—n ’xugouv, Soph. 
El., 1331—y ’yw, Soph. El., 338—06y ’Conoe, Soph. Trach., 
774—n *xewns, Soph. 'Trach., 1070—m ern, Soph. Phil. 
986,—orAn “or avayun, Soph. Trach., 295—n6n ’ori, 
Soph. Phil., 964—n ’or, Soph. Aj., 1400—n ’yyudev, 
Soph. Phil., 407—I0Ay ’xadrezo, Soph. Trach., 381. 


After o:— 
[lAeoro: “davoy, AEsch.Pers., 496—vixouevor ’nugsoooy, ib., 315. 


After cu— 

EE oiov reaonc, Soph. Aj.. 557 —eE barriov ‘axndnocy, Aisch. 
Sept. ad Theb., 455—& 6v “xeurnou, Soph. Aj., 1337 — 
pucbou xrogeve, Soph. Trach., 560—c& érov avy, Soph. An- 
tig., 457. 


After » or w— 
Ozrw wegeodau, CEd, C., 557—oray Savw ’yw, ib. 582—syu 


” 
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The instances, in which the initial « appears to be so 
cut off, are better referred to crasis. See Elmsley ad Eur. 
Herac., v. 460. 


- 


5. For the occasional elision of a vowel at the end of 
one line, before a vowel in the beginning of the next, see 
above, p. 276. 


VI.—CRASIS AND SYNIZESIS. 


The chief rules to be observed on this subject, in Attic 


composition, are the following ; 


e 
l. The article followed by @ short,* always coalesces 








“pavny, ib., 974—aryw at, Soph. E)., 333—xdyw’airAnoow, 
Soph. Aj., 288—exenmw dwxev, Soph. Aj., 1303—eyw ’doxour, 
Soph. Antig., 557—and the like—rayxonw *daun, AEsch. 
S. con. T., 604. 


A much more rare variety is sometimes found, where a 
line ends with a Jong vowel or diphthong, and elides the 
augment of a verb in the beginning of the next; thus, 


ETEOKIOMLEVN 

"peovgowy —, Soph. Trach., 916. ’ 
Keubao’ saurqy evda wun rig 2101008 

“Covyaro wey —, Soph. Trach., 905. 

Eqoge'. ‘Omou ds ravres cevoymeurymevors 
"Desdovre xevrguy ovdey —, Soph. El., 714. 








* It is only with short a, never with long a, that the 
article makes a crasis. See Porson ad Eur. Phen, v. 
1277. 
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into long a, as 6 ayye into dye, Tov avdgog into ravoeos, and 
the like. | 


2. Kas never makes a crasis with «v, except in com- 
pounds, and never with ae. 


3. In words joined by crasis, as xar1, xdv, nav (for xou 
tri, x04 ev, xo cy), aud the like, « should not be subscribed,* 


except where xa: makes a crasis with a diphthong, as x¢ra 
for xas eiTa. 


4. My ov and 7 ov always coalesce by synizesis into one 
syllable with the Attics (but, for the practise in Homeric 
Greek, see above, p. 274). 


5. Both in tragic and comic versification, a very frequent 
synizesis occurs in the words 4 «devas, and jan eidevar, eres 


ov, éyw ov, and in the concurrence of @, ov, and w, 1. 
6. A contracted syllable is always long. 


1. The following list will direct the student as to those 
instances of crasis which commonly occur. 


- 





* So in rnwn, for ry eun, ray for rw eu, ray for ro ay, 
réea for ror ago, and the like. 
Gc 
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CRASIS WITH THE ARTICLE * AND WITH THE RELATIVE. 


cave, Pheeniss., 1670—ayaw (6 ae CE. C., 587. 
ouwos, CK. T., 1452. 
ovgereyEuv (6 e&—), CH. T., 297. 

ov, CE. T., 385. 

airos (6 avros), CE. T., 557. 

oumiCovAsuay. 

odgig (6 ogis), Aisch. Choeph., 537. 

cvbewmos (6 avbeweos), Soph. Trach., 434. 


nun, CE. T., 1463. 

nuracea, Ci. C., 116—n7v0cCea, gree Phil., 1443. 

nuyever, Eur. El., 7—and Orest., 774. 

nureicia, Phon., 539—nvrerea, Incert. Stobe., XVIL., 
p- 99. 

crepe (n exer), Ck. C., 496. 


roumos, CE. T., 848—rotvosmov, 1158—robvown, CE. C., 60. 
rausrouuevoy, CE. T., LL 1—raandes, CE. T. 356. 

rovy (ro ev), CE. C., 769—rovyyeienua, CZ. T., 548. 

rauro (ro auto), CE. T., 734—roivag, AEsch. Choeph., 519. 


ee 


* On the subject of this important .crasis, and on crasis 
in general, the curious student is directed to Elmsley’s 
preface to the Ed. Tyr., p. viii, and to a supplemental 
note of the same great scholar on v. 56 of the Medea. © 
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rovcavuoraves, CE. C., ee Eur. El., 991. 
rouxeibey, CE. C., 508. 
Soiguaiov, Soph. Antig., 397—Saregov, Asch. Ag., 335. 
rousov, CE. T., 264. 
ravogos, CH. 'T., 364, , 


ravdgi, CE. T., 1113. 

ray), CE. T., 968—réveiars, Aisch. reset 524, 
THUN—ThwavTOV (+7 ELAUTOV). 

SIjuege, Ci, T., 1283—Aj., 756. 

Jarepy, CE. T., 782. 


cryacbor (08 corye.bor), Eur. Here. Fur., 236. 
oir wet (of exi—), CH. T., 939. 
amryweiosr (ai exi—), Eur. Ion., 1111. 


Cxfloes (cok ElLors). 


rac, CE. C., 456—raeya, 266—ramo, 293. 

rawbevde, CH. T., 1267—rayyen, 1430—raua, 329. 

rapa, CE. T., 131—razevenuara, 373—cyw, CE. C., 636. 

° rey (ra ev), Gi. C., 791— ravouunuara, CE. C., 292. 
buys 2" 

ray (ro av), CE. T., 446— 

Taira (ru aura), —ramiywea, Bacch., 58. 

ayuoi, CE. C., 454—caerabov, Gi. C., 361. 

ovpotero, CR. T., 722—ax, 235—angurnous. 


aw (& oy), Ci. T., 580. 
cc? 
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CRASIS WITH Ka. 


xaort (xo or), Ch. T., 1045. 

xcvdade (nas evdade), CH. T., 1049—xdvravda, 720. 
 namwareves (nor earevec), CE. T., 1055, ‘ 
xovdev (—ovdev), CE. T., 1132. . 
navorye, CE. T., 1170—xayu, 321—xdwavrny, S. El. 332. 
xapmiare, COS. T., 1262. 

xavros, CE. T., 22. 

xdbews, Ci. T., 254. | 

xart, CE. T., 272—xgra (xu era), CE. T., 544, 


xanovovras (xas eexovovras), CH, C.—xaxouraooe (nau ex), 285, 


4 


xaworye, CH. C., 263—xamo1, 680—xdus, 619—xaov, 575. 
xamrneov, C8, T., 371. | 
nods, CH. T., 397 —x0dxn, 539—xod, 413. 
xavev, Ch. C., 403. 
xeiris, Ch. C., 456—xei, CE. T., 669. 
zavrt, Ck, C., 498—xam, CE. T., 416—xdao, 734. 
xavois, CH. C., 615, 
* Cxdy (xr av), CE. T., 591. 
nav (nou cay), Ck. T., 341. 
nav (xo ev), CH. T., 757. 





* “In a comic verse we might read rAjvo: ay as two 
syllables, comparing Arist. Eq., 1175, Lys, 116. But we 
have no authority for introducing this crasis into tragedy.” 
Elmsley ad Soph. Aj., v. 1U81, Mus. Crit., V. I, p. 475. 
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xancvov, CE. C., 606. 

nue, CE. T., 458, and innumerable times in composition. 
nxaxros, CE. T., 676. 

xavravda, CK. T., 720. 

xavanwnors, CE. T., 727. 

xareunla, CE. T., 763. 

xdsuOn, CE. T., 439. 

xaarra, CE. T., 364. 

XATEASUTNTOS, G. i oa. ' 
 xeyapous, CE. T., 1502. 

xaxe!, Eurip. Bacch., 20. 

xayyu¢, Eurip. Hip., 1005. 

xebyevern, A. P., 448. 

xevoraarns, Soph. Phil., 780. — 

xadugerast, Soph. Aj. 327. | 

ywrs (xo ort), CH. T., 933. 

yonns, CH. T., 1251—yaroon, 1407. 
xn, GE. T., 232—x01, 275—yw, CE. C., 474. 
xavrov, CE. T., 234. 

xwre, GE. C., 1035. 

xnues, CE. C., 1037. 

woo, Eur, El, 687. 

nov, Eur. El., 991, 

xceracos, Soph. Phil., 644. 
scorepesswdover, Eurip. Sup. 344. 


cc$ 
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OTHER EXAMPLES OF CRASIS. 


ovee, CE. T., 304. 

avdewas, Soph. Aj., '791—1154,* 

w cov, CH. 'T., 1145. 

eywoa, CH. C., 452. 

mrovort, CE. T., 732, 

wovor (wor), Asch. Cheeph., 116. 
soveres (cos), Asch. Choeph., 914. 
mouxenoey (wor ervoncey). 

yr woo (nro agen), Kur. Al., 658. 
pevray—wevro: av, Arist. Achar., 162. 
poawader (un aobes), Kur. Herac., 460, 
waworioncbas (un arorioncbas). 


wcOinew (un 01m) .F 





——~v 


* «With the exception of these two verses we have not 
observed the vocative avgmre in the tragedies either with 
or without the interjection. These two verses also exhibit 
the only instances, which we have observed in the tragedies, 
of this kind of crasis or elision, excepting: dak or @ yak, 
which occurs very frequently—.” Elms. ad Soph. A}j., 
791, Mus. Crit., Vol. I, p. 366. | 

+ For a recapitulation of a good deal of what has been 
stated, see a note of Monk’s, ad v. 1005 of the Hippolytus. 
At v. 1445, he rejects any crasis of xas dm, and at y. 199 
of Alcestis, of éu ourore.— 

There is also a long note of Seidler’s, ad Troad., y. 
386, containing one or two singular crases, but chiefly 
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EXAMPLES OF SYNIZESIS. 


ro pn eLOEVOLL [Lev TeuTov EXAUEL nounins, Hippol., 1331. 
Aabea 0 avanros h e100T0s dpacers rade, Iph. Taur., 1055. 
aka de o nyree un autos evravdor xeow, Iph. Taur., 1017. 
doris O¢ TAouroy 7h euryeveray sioioav; Eur. El., 1104, 

xElvou Pioy Cwouvros h o1rgojueod én, 3. Trach., 84. 
UNTO POLIO 1 ano wavreias rivos, S. Trach., 239. 

ro [un ov 00 "wyyos —, S. Trach., 622. 

AA’ ouv Oedoina * un areANs euyn, rexvov, S. Ph., 782. 
TAY GS EOIXE (LAAAOY, ] OUm cenovoure. 

4 enrov nH our! Jemiroy —, CH. T., 993. 

o eyw rarcwe —, Aisch. Pers,, 451. 

Jewy ayovray, ols evar ode THY THTLOS. 

rouray syw oun emedAw —, S. Antig., 458. 

cidev uu corer ovd avr w0’ exyovr’ es un OoAw, S. Phil., 948, 
Euenn’ eres ovderrn xaxov yy amwwaero, S. Phil., 446. 

eye eile Arges dvowems; obrog 0 suo, S. Phil., 585. 
eye ovr’ ewauroyv —, CH. T., 332. 

aAD’ cee wwe vousesy opcow evden xrAnCerou, CE. T., 1451. 





from Aristophanes, e, g., Samra (ra érAa), raoven (ro opved). 
Vid. Arist. Lysist., 277, et Aves, L05-449—zavov (xcs 
oivov), xqxsce (xo o1nscey), yoduvis (xo 6 Adwyc), wAAor (of 
aADO), ymonos, (6 auimoAos). 

* Or write wareAns by erasis, as above in wawabs, &e. 
It seems indifferent which method is adopted. 
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©zo0¢ monosyllabon fit in ceteris casibus seepissime, in 
nominativo et accusativo non raro—in Eurip. Elect., v. 


300, aoreos est spondeus. Porson ad Orest., 393. 


- 


It is perhaps worth adding, although of constant occur- 
rence, that the tragedians make the genitives singular and, 
plural of the 3d declension in ews, ew, either monosyllablic 


or dissyllablic as suits the verse. 


Eyevar Harexreuwvos AAxunyn Ai, Eur. Alcest., 855. 
Here the vw forms one syllable, as in Iph. Taur., 931, 


Oux arr Egivuay desc iu’ exCarrcr o¢dovos,—and 970, 


‘Ooo 0 Egiuwy oun exerodnouy vow, 


also, Pheeniss., 1327. See Monk in loc. cit, (However, 
HaAzxreuave is necessarily a word of five syllables, Here, 


Furens, v. 17.) 


Vil.— Hiatus, &c. 


1. Hiatus of any kind is not admitted by the tragic 


writers into their iambic and trochaic metres. But observe, © 


that, 


a.. When a vowel in the.end of a word,. after another 


vowel or diphthong, is elided, a collision takes place be- 
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tween the preceding vowel,or diphthong, and the vowel or 
diphthong at the beginning of the next word; thus, 


Tlacwy cevousOes eu 0 Emolnoas LOAwY. 


Texungr avdewroow wracns 04D. 


b. The hiatus after +: and ér: is admitted in comedy. 


c. In exclamations, and the use of interjections,* the 
tragic writers sometimes allow a long vowel or diphthong 


to stand before a vowel; thus, 


Ororo, Aux AmoAAoy o1 eyw, eyw,+ Asch. Ag., 1228. 
OQ obrog Alas, devregov o¢ rgooxadw, Soph. Aj., 89. 


2. Interjections, such as gev, gev, &c., often occur extra 
metrum, and sometimes other words, especially in passages 


of emotion ; thus, 


. 


* There is a strange hiatus in the Cid. Tyr., v. 959, 
Ep iol exzwoy Javaciwov PeCnxora, 


of which the commentators take no notice. Perhaps éu 
may be considered of an interjectional nature in this place. 

+ “ Notanda est ultima syllaba rou «yw in hiatu porrecta. 
Hoc ut recte fiat, hiatus in tctwm cadere debet.” Blomf. 
ad loc. cit. 
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Torccver | oun eorw arrnr Qoudoo vy’ ou am’ ommoray, 


: . CS 318, 
See also Soph. Trach., 1087, Elec., 1159, &c. 


3. By the Attic poets (contrary to the Homeric usage, 
see above, p. 267,) the diphthongs o and os are occasionally 
shortened before a vowel in the middle of a word ; thus, 
nol oy Tolaurn veer ryuweet Jeror, CH., Tyr, 140, 
but observe that, 


a. The diphthong o is so shortened only in a few words, 


AS FOIOUTOS, TOIOTOE, TOIEW, TOI0S, 0106. 


b. With regard to a, the student should attend to the 
following note by Professor Monk on Eur. Hip., v. 170. 


AAN HOE repos yepata po Sugwy. 


*¢ Mediam syllabam corripit ysgas«, quod non alibi factum 
esse memini, in iambicis, trochaicis, vel anapeesticis legiti- 


mis, preeterquam in Hec., 274, 
Kou rnooe ysguing reoomirvay raenidos, 


sed et ibi Porsonus ad Valckenzrii sententiam yeas 
edidit—Leguntur quidem versus anapestici Hec., 64, 
Teguiag xesos reoonaCyueves—et Med., 133, Ovde rw narios: 


arn’ w yegui. Sed uterque in anomalo systemate. In 
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choricis similem licentiam adhibuit Euripides Pheen., 1302, 
ubi dsAcua secunda breyi occurrit; et AEschylus Sup., 381, 
ubi izrajov. Alia hujusmodi notavit, Gaisfordius. ad Heph., 
p. 216.” To these instances quoted by Monk may be 
added deAuia derAaiov, in choric measure, Soph. Elect., 
849. See Monk on the Passage in the Museum Criticum, 
Vol. I., p. 204. But I now proceed to give an example 
of the diphthong o made short iz @ senarian, which seems 
to bave been forgotten by Monk, although alluded to by 
Gaisford. Eurip. Elect., 500, all editions have raAcloy re 
Snoavesopsc. Asovucou roo, Where saAaioy. must form an ana- 
pest in the first place to make the line scan. Seidler, 
indeed, on account of the rarity of such a license, suspects 
the reading, and praises a conjectural emendation of Sea- 
liger, xomov, to which Gaisford also assents ; but there is 
no authority for this in the manuscripts, and all the editions, 
down to the Glasgow and Matthiz, preserve the. old 


reading. 


An example of something similar, and, if possible, still 


more singular, is found, Eur. Herac., 995, 
“Ors Onwous nul naTaXTEWaS EMOUS. 


“Primam in dyjwous corripit noster, auctorem fortasse 
seeutus Aischylum in Prometheo Soluto eujus verba debe- 
mus Straboni, IV., p. 183. 
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Badawy dnwoers bgdig Avyu orgauroy.’—Elmsley in loc. cit. 


On the whole, the safest rule, in modern composition, ts 
not to shorten us by this license, nor o except in those 


instances where we have the authority of the ancient poets. 


VIti.—Comic anp Satyric TRIMETER. 


1. The cemic iambic trimeter admits an anapest into 
the first five places of the verse; allows of lines without 
cesura; violates the rule, which we have distinguished 
by the name of the Porsonic pause ; tolerates a dactyl in 
the fifth place ; and permits the concurrence of resolved 


feet.* 


2. The iambic trimeter of the satyric drama appears to 
hover, in its structure, between the nicety of the tragic 
laws, and the extreme license of comedy.+ (See Her- 
mann El. Doc. Met., Lib. II., C. XIV., 17, and Gais- 
ford ad Hephest., p. 242.) But, from the very slender 
remains of this species of dramatic composition which we 


possess, it is difficult to lay down certain laws upon the 


subject. 


* Yet not so that an anapzst should come after a daetyl 
or tribrach. 

+ It admits, for example, an anapzst into the 2d, 4th, 
and 5th places, but not into the 3d. See Gaisford ad 
Heph., p. 242. 
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il. 


RULES OF THE ANAPASTIC. DIMETER. 


1. The feet admissible are the anapzst, the spondee, 


and the dactyl.* Two feet constitute a metre. 


2. A regular system consists of dimeters acatalectic, 
with a monometer acatalectic sometimes interposed, gen- 
erally as the last verse but one of the system, and is 
concluded by a dimeter catalectic, otherwise called a 


pareemiac. 


3. With regard to the arrangement of the feet, observe 


a. The anapest and spondee are combined without any 


restriction ; thus, 


wwe wy 


_* The proceleusmatic as Paduxijuc is not admitted, 
by the tragic writers, into a legitimate system. Even in 
comedy its admission is very rare. See Hermann El. 
Doc. Met,, Lib. IL, cap. XXXII, 7. 
Dd 
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Azeybi0 | oicis | aatxzlactoiy | 
Aicinvias\iuvog | rav wileréry | 


Xebviv w\dAsv ow. 


b. In the dactylic syzygies, the dactyl most usually 
precedes its own spondee, as in the instances contained in 


the following verses ; 


‘Hxw Ooriyns rigua nerve. 
Aroperbapesvos webs of Ileiundev. 


Tov rriguyany rovd osvov. 
Sometimes the dactyl is paired with itself; thus, 


2 Byard Oat nas xorvr Apriul. 


O. rarie a rinis av arevaodny. 


Very rarely does an anapest or a spondee precede a 
dactyl in the same syzygy, especially in the last syzygy of 
the verse. See Elmsley ad Eur. Med., v. 1050, and Soph. 
Cid. Col., v. 1766. 


ce. As to the concurrence of dactyl with anapest, so that 
the dactyl shal] precede, this is never found within the 
same syzygy, very rarely where one syzygy closes with a . 
dacty] and the next begins with an anapest (as Sages 
TlarAadss | ‘doiay née, Eur. Elec., 1317), and not often 


betwixt one dimeter and another (as, —QiAraré | dia yae 
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Zevywe juas surgi, Ib. 1320, 1). See Tate in the 
Theatre of the G'reeks, 2d Edition, p. 430. 


d. In the paremiac verse, the foot. before the catalectic 


syllable must be an anapeest ; thus, 
Meyaruy nooo xrearel|e0. 
See Herm. El. Doc. Met., Lib. I1., cap. XX XII, 10. 
4. In the dimeter acatalectic, each syzygy, and frequently 
each foot, ends with a word; thus the verse, 
Zeus yar meyarns | yAwoons xojemous, 
is more correct than 


Evorhos yae em’ aulroy emevOouonel. 


To this rule, as far as it relates to syzygies, the modern — 
- yersifier should adhere; but, for an able examination of 
the various exceptions, see Tute's Introd., Sc., Theatre of 
the Greeks, 2d Edition, p. 430. 


5. In the dimeter catalectic, or parcemiac, it is allowable . 
to violate the preceding rule; thus, a very common shape 


of that verse is found in the line, 


Ey deors exiyael ro. Temrov0c. 
pd2 
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Yet, even in the paramiac, it is better that the first 
syzygy should end with a word ;* as, 


Tlayv nt goCegor | ro xeocecaro 


6. The pareemiac sometimes, though rarely, begins with 
a dacty!; thus, | 


* I say it ts better, because both in Aischylus (the great 
model of anapestic dimeter), and in Sophocles, the number 
of paremiacs, in which the Ist syz. ends with a word, is 
considerably greater than that of paremiacs similar to the 
line exdeog exiryagra wexovda, From the words of Porson 
in his preface to the Hec.,—‘ Metra sive dipodize tum 
_ maxime numerosos versus efficiunt, cum in integras voces 
desinunt, preterquam in versu catalectico, qui tum maxime 
auribus placebit, cum hexametri dactylici finem constituet,” 
the student might deduce two erroneous conclusions, 1. 
that the first syzygy or dipedia of the _pareemiac ought not 
to end with a word, whereas the case is as I have stated it 
above; and, 2, that such a line as, 


Tlav oor DoCegov ro argoceprov, 


does not present the latter hemistich of a dactylic ae 
ter as well as, 


Exdeas exryuera remade, 


whereas, by cutting off the Ist syllable, it will be seen that 
the constitution of both is the same, 


Ely beiss exh cera ririva. h 
Thay | ode DoCEpav +b arpdozoray. : 


At the expense of a little prolixity, always a cheap price 
for accuracy, I have endeavoured to set this matter right. 


~ 
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OUx aripmovooy ro yuvaimov,* 


but it comes most agreeably to the ear, when it presents 
the three last feet of a dactylic hexameter, with an initial 


syllable ; thus, 
Ilo | fads DiCigav +5 sredotpcriv. 
E| boos exignerad riaiyba. 

Or, with two initial syllables, when an anapeest begins ; 

as, : 
Didog | zori BECouirzedg ots. 

7. In a system, this property is to be observed; that 
the last syllable of each verse, except the last, is not 
"common, but has its quantity subject to the same restric- 
tions, as if the foot, to which it belongs, occurred in any 


other place of the verse. 


Or, to use the words of Mr. Tate, “the synaphea, that 
property of the anapestic system which Bentley first 
demonstrated, is neither’ more nor less than continuous 
scansion ; that is, scansion continued with strict exactness 
from the first syllable to the very last, but not including 
the last itself, as that syllable, and only that in the whole 


system, may be long or short indifferently. 
* Of course; the dacty] must not be followed by an 


anapeest, see above, 3, c. 
pd3 


~ 
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“In this species of verse one hiatus alone is permitted, 
in the case of a final diphthong or Jong vowel so placed as 
to form a short syllable. The following instances may 


serve: 


Pers., 39 Kai ‘treioCaras: voy eperot. 
’ 2 e 


548, Todcouccs ter eTICuy Ia. — 








60, Ongiras avdouv, 
Hec., 123, Tw Onoeda &, 620)“ Adnvay. 


With this point of prosody premised, two passages may — 
suffice to exemplify the synaphea: 


Prom. Vinc., 199, 200, Eus agdmov euor xs Qidornra 


Saevdv omevdoves rol HEE. 


The last syllable of v. 199, becomes long from the short 
vowel @ being united with the consonants om at the begin- 
ning of v. 200. Had a single consonant, or any pair of: 
consonants like 72, TA, &c.,* followed in vy. 200, the last 
syllable of v. 199 would have been short, in violation of 


the metre. 
“ Again, 


Med., 161, 2, 0 weyara Osu xo worm’ Agrepus 
| Asvooed & racy, 





* See below, sect. 8. 
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If after v. 161, ending with a short vowel, any vowel 
whatever had followed in v. 162, that would have violated 
the law of hiatus, observed in these verses, And if a 
double consonant, or any pair of consonants like xr, om, 
6, &c., had followed in v. 162, Agreus, necessarily com- 
bined with those consonants, would have formed the Pes 


Creticus, and not the dactyl required.” 


The law of synaphea is however occasionally violated, 
to wit, sometimes in a change of speaker, as, Hur. Med., 
1368, Elec., 1333, Soph. Cid. Ool., 139, 143, 170, 173, 


1757, Antig., 931, and sometimes at the end of a sentence.* 


8. With regatd to position, the Attics observe the same 
‘laws as to a vowel before a mute and a liquid, &c., in the 
anapestic dimeter, which prevail in the iambic trimeter. 
See above, p- 294. Hi atau 


Yet some instances (though too few to justify imitation,} 
may be found in the anapestic dimeter, where a short 
vowel at the end of a word is lengthened before ze, +A, &c., 


* Hermann (El. Doc. Met., p. 236,) suggests some 
other cases in which the synaphea may be violated, as in 
exclamations, see Asch. Agam., v. 1544, and addresses, 
but the reading, on which he founds this last exception 
(Soph. Cid. Col., 188,) has been long corrected. 
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in the beginning of the next. See Erfurdt ad Soph. Aj., 
v. 1120, and Blomfield ad /Esch. Sept. c. Theb., v. 1059. 


9. The law of the anapestic hiatus may be gathered 
from the words of Mr. Tate, quoted immediately above, 
sect. 7, “in this species of verse one hiatus alone is 


~ 


permitted,” &c. 


10. Elmsley, ad Hur. Med., v. 1380, supports the 
occasional rejection of the augment in regular anapestics ; 
but, as the point is controverted (see Blomf., ad isch. 
Pers., v. 912), the license had better not be assumed in 


modern versification. 


11. In systems of anapzests the tragic writers neither 
always employ, nor always discard, the Doric dialect,—at 
least those peculiarities of it which are usual in the choral 


parts,* or admitted into the senarians.+ 


12. The rules for crasis, elision, &c., in the anapestic 
dimeter, are the same with those already given for the 
iambic trimeter of tragedy, except in those instances, in 
which a special difference has been pointed out. 


* That is long « for 7, and a few forms such as Osdsroda 


gen. for, Ordsrodov, &e. 
+ See above, p. 285. 
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RULES OF QUANTITY. 


if 


Or THE DousBTFUL VowELs * IN THE END oF Worps. 


I.—Or FInat a, 


1. Final @ is short, as woiga, reareCa, ind, ixrord, rerupe, 
rulacd, erubd, &e. : 


. EXCEPTIONS. 


a. A pure, as Adnvad, Jedi, ved, THE, 108K, DIAM, OIKUG, 
oeAqvoie%, except verbals in rgia, as Larrea, and derivatives 
from adjectives in ys, as aAndecd; also, iegeit, xwdeic, 
Bacirsia (a queen), but Pacirsc (a kingdom), and Bac- , 
Asia (adj. fem., royal). (See below, sect. 5). 


% 


x 


b. The Doric « for 7 or ov, as Qua, Avec. 


c. Words ending in da, as Anda; in ba, as Sipmouda, 
‘ 


* It is scarcely necessary to remind the student, that, of 
the vowels not doubtful, ¢, o, are always short, and 7, a, 
always long, except when affected by some rule of position, 
&c., already given. ‘ihe doubtful vowels, a, s, v, therefore, 
alone demand our attention. . 
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o 


except axavia, 1rdd; in go (a* diphthong not preceding 
At), as rewec, wud, omogit, wee, xe1géa, TGC KULhy Teed, 
except ayxuga, yepued, Keexuec, +and sometimes even with 
a diphthong preceding, as Aauugs, caved, TAEUEa, Peougd, 
oeec%, caved, and those which have another consonant before 
g, as wyen, were, Doudga, axeored, Aubed, except opodga, 
Tavayed, % 


d. All feminines from adjectives in og, except dict, word, 


i, and mic. 


e. Duals in a, as sovod%, and vocatives from nouns in 
ag,§ as Asem, or poetical vocatives of the 3d decl., ‘as 


Anodaud, Tlorvdaude 


Jf The accusative in ew from the gen. 3d decl. in ews, as 
TInaca from IIyAews, Paoikee from PBacirews; but, in 
Homerie Greek, Tinrna|| from TyAnos, Racine from Baoi- 
Anos, &c. Even in Attic Greek the a is sometimes 


—_ ss EEE 


* For reid, wore, opaiec, &c., have the last syllable short. 

+ Except also the aor. 1. and perf. 2. of verbs in C0, 
as Oiepheige, dsedbogct, exempt, remogd, &c. . 

{ They follow the analogy of the genitive mase. ; thus 
dimard, gen. Masc. dimasod, but Page, gen. masc. Poogeis. 

§ But the voc. in « from mase. nouns in 7¢ is short. 

|| Oxcca in Hom. Il, A., 265, and Od., A., 630, is to 
be pronounced by synizesis @jccu: so Tudex, Il, Z., 222, 
of which the Homeric gen. is Tudcos. 
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shortened, as Porson has remarked on the word govc, 
as it stands in Eur. Hec., v. 870. 


2. Final ay is short, as av, raurdy, Alay, Msday, Tonouy, 


eruay. 


EXCEPTIONS. 
a 
a. Masculines in ay; as, Tidy, rou. 


b. The adjective neuter za, except in compounds ;* 


and adverbs, as Ady, ayy, reeav, but oray like ay. 


c. Accusatives of the Ist dec. from a long nominative ; 
as Qituay from Qiud, Awedy from Aweds, but -the acc. in 
av from a short nominative is short, as vorwav from rorwe, 


roamelay from reamela, &c. 


3. Final ag is short, as wurde, ode, vexreie, mand, yae ; 
except the monosyllables Kae, Lae. 





* As tapruy, ouurdy, ardv; as to emrdy, Asch. Pers., 
42, which Dr. Blomfield seems to consider an exception, I 
should read the words separately, 


OxAos, oir” ens cray nmreiooryeves 
Kareyouow ebvoc, %.7. A. 


_ which saves the violation of quantity. 
: - 
’ 


; 
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4. Final ag is long, as Awsiis, ras, cmas, ics, DirAudic, 


(Ovens, TULAS, NUdS, Yuds, Tas, OPS. 
EXCEPTIONS. 


a. Nouns of the 3d decl., not forming the gen. in arog, 
as ehas (but raAds), weyas, Anumas, oeAds, KELOS, Apnas. 

b. The ace. plur. of nouns and participles of the 3d ' 
decl., as Tiravds, rurrovras, woipmevas, Peeves (but Sacireas 
from Pacirca, &c.). th 


‘ 


c. Adverbs, as argewas, aynas, wedac. 


d. The 2 pers. sing. of thé aor. 1. and perf. 1. and a4 


active, as erulas, rerupas, dseQdogas. 


e. In Doric the acc. plur. of even the first decl. may be 


shortened, as auras, oxvas, rooms, Bovkdc. 


5. From the learned dissertations of Dr. Maltby, ce. V. 
and VII. of his Prosody, pp. LX. and LXV. of his 
Lexicon, Ed. Sec., the following directions as to the 
quantity of final « in words in sa, i, om, and aa, in 


Attic Greek, may be deduced :* 


*A general rule is, that of the penultimate syllable be by — | 
nature long, the last syllable is short, and vice versa, but 
it will be seen ‘that there are several exceptions. 


/ 
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a. Feminines in «a from verbs in «uw, signifying some 
work or business, have long a, as wodurec, Sovrciz; also, 
adjectives fem. from the masc. in os, as PaoAc& (royal), 
wore, yuvornere (but “Exroge and Beoreit in the Rhesus, 
and Awynded, Arist. Eccles., 1029). 


6. With these exceptions, feminines in sa have usually 
the final « short, as avosdecd,* aAndeicd, wopurcc, byieid,t 
Bacirea (a queen), duonric, duopueverct, evyevsic, eunrcic, 
SVAGCE, EUaEIe, EVECEI, TeOTDIACa, oUYyyErEI, wWOEAEIC, 


degert, Puget, Babe, &c. 


c. As to words in sa, with the exception of sora, mic, 
di, ia, and feminines in ga, it is very doubtful whether 


there are any examples of a short final « in these vocables. 


d. Words in oa are most commonly short in the last 


syllable, as voit, dvoryvoid, Ovovoid, evvor, euvOIc, suvvor 


xpove;t however, «voit, ayvoim, ewort, are also found. 


e. Dissyllables in cia and oa, lengthen both the ultimate 


and penultimate syllables, as § Tgoa, oid, weit, yer, Seid. 


* But avosderm in Homer; so wAndein, einrein (see sect. 
6), but iegeit, Paoireic ; the other words here given do not 
occur in his poems. 

+ Yet Aristophanes lengthens the « of iy, Av., 604. 

{ No one of these words is Homeric. 

§ In Homer, Teo, oin, Sern. 

Ee 
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ff. Dissyllables in:as« shorten the last: syllable, as waa, 
yoid,* but words of more than two syllables, whether 
substantive or adjective, lengthen’ it, as: xegoud, veorouc, 


OHO, OFC TP OVOLY HO Ke 
We may add, from the same source, that, 


a. Words ending in Aa, wa, va, are shortened, as dsmeAAa, 
[LLHEAA, TAVAC,—Ooy(L, ToAWG (but sometimes roAwc),— 
epeUVel, weeliuvd, Mndumyet, rescue (but meuuud). 


b. Hyperdissyllables.in ga seem to obey the general law 
deduced from the penultimate, thus 7uiea, ocuupied, but 


aynded, YePUed, owreiod, ouyyeversioa, &e. 


6. In Homeric Greek the following rules are to be 
observed : 


a. Instead of a long « in the termination of the Ist_ 
declension, the Homeric form takes 7, as Mavrien, Teyen, 


onorin, yeven, &c. Except Sex, Asveitis, ‘Eguercs. 


b. Since the genitive and dative of the 1st declension 


have their. final syllable always long, these end, in the 


* But Sort with the last syllable long is found, Aésch. 
Pers., 454, 


+ In Homer avayxaim. 4 
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Homeric dialect, in 7s, 7, while the accusative follows the 
termination of the nominative; thus, wey, —1s, —n, —nv; 
yuk, —Nns, —7, but ace. yarév; juid, —nS, —n, acc. midy ; 
ToAUCOTEIed, —7S, —7, acc. ToAvCorepay, &c. Except Ya, 


which has Secs. ' 


c. As to the instances in which the termination is short, 


i.e. &, or long, that is 7, observe that, 


1, Dissyllables in asa (as in Attic) are short, thus yard, 
cud, Mouc, Teac; hyperdissyllables (with @ in Aétic) are 
long, thus avayxain, Adjvoin, eraim, evvoun, AYVENOIN, TET LOIN. 


Except these names of places, Auras, AsAouc, ‘Loria. 


2. Those which take ca in Attic have «7 in Homeric, 
as yeven, Mavriven, Tevyen. 


3. Eva from us, or from masculines in evs or 7g, is short, 
as Paberc, Pagesm, evpeic, lecerc, Paucircia (a queen), dvougic- 
roroxea, evmarepeid, &c.; also, in the names of women and 
places, as Ausvaverd, TInveroreie, TegoeQovert, IPimedeis, Oor- 
Ae; also, in the words xgavec, xwOsid, TeAcIA, TeUDMAEIE ; 

_ but substantives derived from adjectives in 7¢ are (contrary 
to the Attic usage, see above, sect. 5, b,) long, as avasden, 
arnben, cixren, xarndem; also, the feminines of adjectives 
IN €/0S, AS HEIN, THUEEIN, N[LAOVELN g Lopyein, Bom, Apyein, Aen 5 


add, also, ayeAem. 
Ee2 
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4. The dissyllables in s« are short, to wit, dia, 1, juic, 
the hyperdissyllables are long, as doAim, xodun, ovdgumn, 
CHOTIN, HLKOIN, MAIN, Imanrhaoin, Toruxocavn, &c. Except 


TOTV, gered, Ocowie. 


5. Words in om from Povg are short, as EvCoim, MeAsCoic, 
Hegilod, IegiCot ; the rest are long, as Tgorm, asdom, evrAoin, 


YeOINe 


6. Words in wo are short, as ayuici, zuguwyuic, Agruc, 
wud, ogyuie, rebaAvie, and other participles of this termina- 


tion, &c. Except ujreuin. 


7. Words with ov or w before the final vowel are long, 
as axoun, adkwn, Cun, seo, Sun, sw, Vreguy; also, where a 
consonant comes after the w, as Awy, wyn, edwdn, evywan,. 
TAHVOWAN, TECTWAN, De10wAn, oTWwan, sArwen, Jararwen, GEN, 
&e. 


8. Words in Aa, va, ex (after a long syllable), ou, are 
short, as SueAAd, asrAcd, MAxEArAG ; Oecrrond, weArcuver, Tercuve, 
yroind, Kewvd, Tlodudapya; xia, soxenieh, Necupa, 
Maigd, opoigh, Ounreien, xvdscvercc, cvricvelpd, Kaoriavergd, 


Kaarnaverec, TOvAVCOTEeIEd, WIEIL%, OTEILH, MOIR, CLLOUEEL, TDugd;* 


* But ayogn, nween, nusreon, exven, Suen, &c. {after a short 
syllable) ; for wen, cAawen, &c., see above, 7. 
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M0UTh, Ook, yAWCOe, 00TH, aiwaroecond, wamauroeosn, and 
the like; also, those with a doubfe consonant before the 


final vowel,.as awata, dirba, Za, Qugd. 


Exceptions to this rule appear in the words xeQuAn, auryAn, 
ZAUVAAN, Gly Heron, Vowivy, Arywn, Conn, ann, TEKYN 
“EAsvn, AAnunyn, Agiadvn, Hen, veupn, ceign, cugn, auden, Dasden, 
Denren, Tueuyen, meron, Teen, xuon, Mecon. 


Add to the list of those with the long termination, ayn, 
rin, Ton, and most of those with a mute before the final 


vowel, as Awtn, Quyn, axwxn, regimen, Ain, Oasirn. 


Masculines of the old termination are short, as irrorc, 
evevora; but, where o is added, 7 appears, as Argesdqs, 
Bogens; except in those in eas, which have long «@, as 
Awetis, “Eguedis (there is also a form ‘Eeuns, Il, ¥., 72, 
Od., E., 54, 9, 1). | 


I].—OrFr FINAL #. 


1. Final « is short, as s9i,-6ri, wedi, rurrovol, Asavei, 


ribnuut, voor, evi, oui, &e. 
EXCEPTIONS. 


a. Kei (for gin); names of letters, as £7, 77. 
Ee 3 
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b. The paragogic s added by the Attic comic poets and 
orators to certain pronouns and adverbs, as ovroo7, vuvi, 


orwor, &c.; so the similar « in the words 607, rauri, devg?, &e. 


c. Adverbs formed from nouns, and ending in s, have the 
1 either long or short, but more commonly short, such as 
CLLLOV OL, OVLT, LUMO NT, LOTT, LOTUATI, TOVON Ll, TOLVOKLIAL, 
LYOILOKTI, TOVNTI, KEVEVOTI, cViOgwri, a&bEwonTi, UKKGUTH, 
ALLOY NT, MEYKAWOTI, MLEAEIOTI, GLUII, EYECTI, CLOTOVO!, GLYOUTITI,« 
wsracroys, avwior,* &e. But those which refer to nations 


have the s always short, as Snubiori, Agyoduorl, Baglagiori, &e. 


2. Final is short, as rurrovoi, egiv, warty, roAlv, xeiv, 
viv, opiv, &e. 


EXCEPTIONS. 


a. I making jog in the genitive, as gnypuiv, inti. 


b. Nouns that have two terminations for the nominative, 


(as dcAgw otherwise, deAQis), axriv, giv, I, iv. 


c. The datives plural ju and tum (but Sophocles makes 
jut and tui, and the Epic dialect has also aul, ywpir). 


* See Blomfield ad Asch. Prom. Vine., v. 216. Many 
of these adverbs occur in Homer as well as the dramatic 
writers. 
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d. The accusatives xoviy, opi. 


3. Final i¢ is short, as dic, reic, wots, amoCadic, rugawis, 
tic, Tlaers, &e. 


EXCEPTIONS. 


ad. Monosyllabic nouns, and those which have two 
terminations for the nominative, as 7¢, Ais, éic, xis, deAQis, 


XTC. 


b. Dissyllables which make the penult of the genitive 
long, as cenis,+ alic, ParCic, xAnic, xvnuls, nenwis, meeuis, 
* opvic, vnois, OPeuN TS. 


c. Hyperdissyllables with two short syllables before the 
last, as Parpauryic, HUNG LIS, HOVOVIS, HEROS, THOKOLIS, papavis 
(but PaciAlc, ixeric). 


Ul 


II].—Or FIna v. 


1. Final v is short, as od, youd, yAunu, dauxei, aorv. 





* Wrongly marked in Maltby’s Lexicon, as cezic, idos ; 
from the verse in Callimachus, in which it occurs, the 
genitive should be marked jos. 

+ Oguc, however, has the last syllable often short in 
tragedy, though always long in comedy (see Porson ad 
Eur. Hee., v. 204). In Homeric Greek the last syllable 
_is long, notwithstanding J/., 0, 219. 
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EXCEPTIONS. 


a. The 3d_pers. sing. imp. and aor. 2d of verbs in uj, as 
200, «pu, &c.; also, the 2d pers. imperative of the same in 


one of its forms, as dzxvv,* ouwvo, &e. 


b. The names of the letters «v0, v0; and fictitious words, 


as v, yeu, &c. 


2. Final uy.is short, as ovy, roAvy, Beaduv, Cevywy. 


EXCEPTIONS. 


a. The accusatives of nouns which have ig in the nomi- 
native, as ivy, iydov, soyiv, opedy, mov (*Asroy in ease 
but xduriv, Soph. Trach., 271). 


6. Nouns that have two terminations for the nominative, 
as Dogxvv (otherwise ogxuc), or Uvos in the genitive, as 


[LOO0UY. 


c. The Ist persons sing. imp. and 2d .aor. of verbs in 


Ub, AS-EDiv, eOuy, edemvov, eCeuyroy. 


d. Nov when equivalent to -nune; v0v,! the enelitic, 





* Yet the 3d pers. imperative: is desviro, &e. 
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although short in Homer (who uses also w), is often long 
in tragedy, and always long in comedy. See Monk ad 
Eur. Alcest., 1096, and in the Mus. Crit., Vol. I, p. 73. 


3. Final ve is long, as tue, waerie.* 


4. Final vg is short, as Padvs, xogic, nyc, meeotis, 


adaxeic, Bagis, ofc. 
: EXCEPTIONS. 


a. Nouns substantive in vs, which have vo¢ in the geni- 
tive, aS ayAUE, MAUS, IydUs, ndUS, ODeUS, tANdUS (but xAITUG, 
Eur. Hip., v. 227., and always so in tragedy, see Monk ad 


loc. cit., also aexvs). 


5. Nouns which have two terminations in the nom., as 


Doers. 
e. Monosyllables, as wis, ods. 


d, Terminations of verbs in vw, as devs (2d pers. sing. 


pres.), demvic (part.), edeimvic, &e. 





* Yet in the oblique cases these make sige, rig, uag- 
rigos, wares, Xe. 
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Il. 


OF THE DOUBTFUL VOWELS IN THE 


PENULTIMATE. 


IL—OFr «@ IN THE PENULTIMATE. 


Penultimate « is generally short before a vowel or diph- 


thong, or a single consonant, as wyAdog, dues, xonx0¢. 


But penultimate a is long. 


Before a vowel. 
1. In 
dane, 


Nais, 
TlroAcwais, 
AU%K WY, 


say (bonorum), | Mayduy, 


ane, and com- 
pounds. 

XOKKS, 

aye, 

Oais, 

Adis, 


Tlocsiddwy, and the 
like, : 

Ilgaucg, and dert- 
vatives, 

Ados, and deriva- 
tives, 


VG0C, 

AYKES, 

~Laos, 

TL0S, 

Ais, 

TOAVAGNS. 

In aes it is common, 
but in its com- 
pounds almost 
always jong. ' 





1@aos, “light,” used in this sense only in the sing., has 
the first syllable always short ; but gaex in the plural, in 


the sense of “eyes,” has the first syll. common. 


Maltby in verb. 


See 


2. In the com- 
pounds of aw,spiro, 


3. In compounds 
of aE, as ronvass. 
4. In verbs in 
aw, preceded by « 
or 2, as, 
EL, 
ECHO), 
deaw,' and their 
compounds and 
derivatives. 
5. In Homeric 
genitives in ao and 
AW. 
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Before y, in 
ULYNS, 
enya (but earyny ), 
VOUKYOS, 
Eevaryosundthelike, 
Puyos, 
duomenyew, 
ODLUYIS, 
Ola OW, 
Tay0S," 
THYEO, 
TET OLY Oy 
nexeaya, and the 
like. 
Before 6, in 
076.005, 
orang, 
Ow, 
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KO. 

Before 3, in 
arrabu for rerAcbo, 
Jueaber, 
evyaédns, Doric for 
evyndns, and the 

like, 
emeadny. 

Before x, in 

HVLAW, 
J&x0S, 
AGH, 

TULKAS. 

Before A, in 
xdros tn Homeric 

Greek, but in 

Attic always 

AGAOS. 


1 Also in xuxGw, riaw, egudgidw, WedIAW, OIYaH, CUTE, 
and some others in which aw is not preceded by <« or e. 

2«Primam in réyos semper produci docet Dawes M. 
C., p. 245, sed in rawyy et compositis corripitur. In Agam., 
v. 110, legitur saya», prima producta, sed locus mihi sus- 


pectus est.” 


Blomf. Prom. Vine., 96. 


Ogacug rayourxos wg cvne, emoxorer, Kum., 296. 


“Prima in reyouyos hic corripitur; item in rwyog apud 
Homerum lli., ¥., 160, licet alibi, credo, semper longa; 
prima etiam in rayn corripitur in Aristoph. Lysist., v.105— 


‘sed ibi mulier Laceena loquitur. 


Maltby. 


ad Equites, 159.” 


Vid. Brunck ad Joc.- et 


The safest rule for the student is to make « long in 
both rayo¢g and rayn. 
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vEOOGANS, 
04 A0S, 
xoCaAOS. 
Paros (in Hom. 
Pnros). 
Before j, in 
aos (meus), 


Suse Lc, 

OH LOC hy 

Seapue, 

pane, and -like 
words derived 


From verbs in 
0) PUre, OF PAL, 
VOL [Oy 
CL{LVOL{L05, 
OK (M05, 
imroCa oy. 
Before y, } in 
indva, and com- 
pounds, 


1 Ava perficio, 
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KIN Vo), 

pbdvw in Homeric, 
but in Attic 
DbcvO. 


In dissyllables 
IN Gvog, as 
Odvos, 
Jecivos, 
TOS. 
DaVOS, 
recvos(also recvns), 
xecvos, and com- 
pounds, 
Ooguxeayos, 
ETILLCYOY, 
Pouxedyog. 
In 
YVELVIS, 
PACIAVOS, 
edvos, subtilis (but 
éavos, vestis ). 


TOUMELVOL, 

OTUy a vue, 

PiAavaL, 

TOAUAVEIRs 

eva vogia, and the 
like, 

Teguayos, 

TouAsavos, 

Bidywe, and other 
proper names. 
Before 7, in 

aT0S, 

Ava, 

larvé, 

Tlesaaos, 

VET. 
Before g, in 

Suuaens, 

xepIS, 

Bags, 

Gea, * preces, 


primam porrigit, Iliad, K., 251—Ap.Rho., ID, 496— 
IIL., 1339—Qdyssey, B., 58—Pindar. Olymp., VIII, 10. 
primam corripit, Il., %., 473 (ubi aoristus est avorro)— 


7Eschy]. Choeph., 786—/Esch. Niobe. 
Blomf. Choeph., 786. 


phan., p. 133.) 


(Dobree. Aristo- 


* Aga—Ion. aen—-1. Preces (in bono sensu)—2. impre- 
catio (in malo)—3. infortunium quod abominamur. 

Homerus in unoquoque sensu utitur, sed, ni fallor, in 
primo, penultima apud eum semper est longa—in secundo, 
forsan communis, nam agewy, Il., 1., 566, potest esse dicvA- 


Aaov—in tertio wbique brevis est. 


Tragici videntur usur- 
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HOT ELO, | cvs 00S, ietow, and other 

THLE LOG, YEL0S, Sutures from 

TIE 0, Od 207, ~ verbs in aw and 

NE 206, Vagos, e060, 

De%pos, * EU eIS. 10.01, 

Prudeos, and its Before o in eaor (for sor), 
derivatives, HOTIGL OW, UHLOLOS, 





pare vocem TANTUM IN SECUNDO SENSU, penultima ubique 
brevi.— Maltby in verb. 

As to the ‘‘tantum in secundo sensu” he is wrong, 
for, Aischyl. Choeph., 138—9. 


Taur ev [Meow TION TNS AHANS 2% Se 
Kewoig Asyoucn TNVOE TNY AGANY OGY. 


1« Penultimam hujus vocis purioris wtatis poets cor- 
ripiunt, deterioris producunt.’ Maltby in verb. The 
student will, therefore, make the penult short, although, as 
having the penult long in the later poets, it is inserted in 
this list. 

2“ @aeog apud tragicos plerumque corripitur” Dun- 
bar. Monk, ad v. 145 of the Hippolytus, says that this 
word is common in tragedy, but more frequently short, he 
brings, however, a line from Aischylus, and refers to 
another in fragments of that poet, both iambics, and in both 
of which it is lengthened. he best instance that can be 
given perhaps, to show how very common this word is in 
tragedy, is contained in two lines in the Electra of Eurip., 
which he has not noticed, 


317. Tous paon eevozcis eCevywevou. 
D43. ws ou, ror wy woes, voy exor rabr’ av Caen. 


In Homer the penult is always long. 
Ff 
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TELKOIS» 

In the particip. 
fem. aor, Ist, as 
rupaou. 

In 
HLUOLG, 
Aots, 
Ilaevacos, 
IOI. 

In the dat. plur. 
3d dec., where the 
penult of the dat. 
sing. 1s long by 
.position, as tua- 
ot, from dat. sing. 
ruavri. 

Before 7, in 
ATH, 

AYUATIS, 
VAT, 
AVATOS, 
AT), 
AATO0S, 
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AVIATOS, 
AUTAATOG, 
Searog, 
cgaros, and their 
compounds, 
dvorsoaros, and 
others in ar06, 
as 
ALOATOS, 
HEaTOS. 
In 
ONLUb0T ROT Ct, 
[LENKA TOY, 
TOWAT OE, 
TOUTS, 
TLOCTOLTU TOS, 
1hT06, 
1TE0S, 
HOLTNC, 
Peusnes 
Pear ae, 
AXaTNS, 
Evgearns, 


EXOTI, 
In names of na- 
tions in arys, of 
which the fem. is 
in aig, as 
LTULTIATHS, 
Thoarns. 
Except 
Tararnes, 
AGAMATNS, 
LagMarns, 
THveOMaTNS. 
Before x, in 
reaxus, and com- 
pounds. 
ton and = saryen 
have the penult 
common in At- 
tic, but more 
frequently long 
than short. See 
Elms. ad Eur. 
Herac., 752. 


I].—_ Or : IN THE PENULTIMATE. 


Penultimate : is generally short before a vowel or diph- 


thong, or a single consonant, as qevia, iov, aidos. 


But penultimate » is long, 
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Before a vowel, | uxsgorAin. HOA 
in Homeric femi- Generally in evOl0S, 
nines, as Osh1el, aidote, 
avin, 4 KOVIO 


1The following is a list of those words in #7 or s@ which 
have the penult dong in Homer and the Epic dialect, but 
short in Attic Greek., It is taken from Dr, Maltby, who 
has a very curious and interesting discussion on this point 
in the introductory observations to his edition of Morell’s 
Lexicon. Those which are of common occurrence in both 
dialects I have distinguished by no mark, for the more 
rare I have given the authority : 


Epic. Attic. 
aepyin, ayia, 
abuuin, abunia, 
(av in Homer, ava in Attic, but aviw in Ap. Rh.), 
amaidin, Manetho., ATO, 
asiorin, Theog., TOTO, 
OTILIN, ATI jbo, 
eorin vel iorin, £0710, 
AUHOELYIN, nuxoveryic OCCUr's in prose, 


(xov7m, see some remarks on this word lower down), 
{xaArim, tiesiod, xwAin, Phocylides), 


éguin, Opp. dein, Kurip., 

wogin, Antholog., jucrgiee, 

aeoedgin, Xenophanes, reosdgia occurs in prose, 
ravoTrrin (but ravorAin, Anacr.), 

Teobuluin, Te0buwic., 

Tuan, rugawice IN prose. 


(osdgiq long in Solon; not found in Homer ; cusOg10 
short, Arist. Plut., 1129, long, Nubes, 571). 
Those which have termination in 7, long, and have no 
Ff 2 
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varodeesn, Tia, Porat, 
ruav (but often Al- | Ogioy, XeTel 

av also, especi- | AwQiwy, Teiu, 

ally in Attic). | Peayviow, HUATO; 

In 1Eiwy, eLaATee, 

Wyé, “To, e& 1070, 
xT), ‘ Loregio. Xo), 
TION, In s 





ending ia, are the following: 

axousorin, Od., &., 284, 

avoarcin, Hes. Egy., 319, 

xanoxecdin, ‘Theog., 

verecorAin, Iliad., A., 205, 

rouvics, iM VETS. ap. Diog. Laert., VIIL., 62, 

(aeimin or aeinern, it is doubtful which way it ought to 
be written). 

With regard to xov« the following are the facts, See 
Maltby in verbo: ‘‘ Penultima apud Homerum, ni fallor, 
est anceps. Sed frequentius longa in singulari, 7 plurali 
semper brevis. Aristophanes in lyricis media brevi adhibet, 
inquit Hermannus, in diverbiis autem longa, et y¢ Acharn., 
v. 18, recte delet. —In tragicis, bis tantummodo vocem 
observavi, idque in Euripidis melicis, penultima brevi, 
| Androm, 112, Supp.; 82!—.” 

The ieutnal Maltby has, however, overlooked another 
example of this word in the tragedians with the penult 
short, Aisch. Agdm., 63, in anapests, 


Tovarog AOVICLIOLY EpELOO{LEVOU. 
1 And so generally :d7, the simple verb, yet 


Idiov wg evonoa dedceguvros Os (101 0668, 
Odyss., Y. 204. 


novi, > 

Euvintt, 

ri, generally short 
but always 

TIO), 

TpOTTt. 
In dissyllables 

in 10g, as 

HG10S, 

jos, * poison,” or 
“an arrow,” 
with deriva- 
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tives, but Jos, 
“one,” and joy, 
“a violet.”. 
Before 9, in 

aneTeNS, 

7Crs, 

orien, 

eouoien, 

JAew, 

reicw, and com- 
pounds; but not 
in the words 
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derived from 
aor. 2, as 


Oiareren. 


Before y, in 
TVIYV OS, 
miyo, with com- 

pounds, 

Cu 

GAY» . . 

oryn, with deriva- 
tives, 

eboiyy Oy 

HENETY Oe 


« 


' - . . . . . 
“ Corripiturne hc penultima ratione aoristi secundi, an 


ita scriptoris Odysseze temporibus usus tulit ? 


Constat 


sane Aristophanem syllabam hance produxisse et in simplici 


verbo ss et in compos. £10: q. v.— 
semper est longa—.” 


Maltby 2 verb. 


Prima syllaba 


On the quantity of the verb wyvw, “irascor,’ Dr. 
Maltby speaks as follows: 
‘© Myviw vel unvin, —iow, —iow, 2d aor. unviov, Odyss., P., 
14—6 Eesvos 0 erreg mara pqviler aryioy aurw, Il., A. 247— 


Argeiing 0 eregudev eunvis rors Oe Neorwe. 
occurrit wyviev sed ibi videtur esse impetfectum. 
_Rhesi, v. 494, habet prviwy. 
reperitur” (Male vid. Hippol., 1141). 
usurpat Sophocles, sed nihil de quantitate decernit. 


In IL, By 769, 
Auctor 


Nunquam apud Euripidem 


** Quinquies 
Tu- 


tius tamen est eam producere-— Euripides habet wyyi- 


warwy, Phoeniss., 941.” 


Add to the verbs here given, 
xnzsw, short in the penult in. Homer, long in tragedy. 





—— 


JarrAucon Oe xnuse TOAAN, Odyss., E., 455, 
Sraes yag ov f401 Dosmoy rod ex Budou 


Kynioy aia rou +1 xpocd0xw veov, Philoc., 783, 
and 697 of the same play in choric measure. 


FIs 
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Before 6, in Qeinn, Aijuos, and com- 
AVION; Kainxos, pounds, as 
mae, Tecvinos, Povrruaw, &c., 
Seda, wingos Or ouingos. | wiLos, 
yentoay, Before A, m OT/L0S, 

“AION, aeyinos, PI[L05, 

Siwy, ius, rin, and com- 
i005, i?.N, pounds, 
“Ida, Ve0VTA0G, OCeiua. 

Aibw, Ve0VIANS, Before », in 
o70n. } outros, &e., yugivos, 

Before 3, in TEOTAOY, eehvos, 

Beibw, and deriva- | ourrnaé, reas, 

tives, OnTAOS, Jeloanivn, 
e006, ios, acivn, 
ibus, xinos, and com- | xAvn, 
xeT0n, pounds, eivog, 

Libwy, oreociAog, eivn, 
ayribes. (cei rN, Koigivect, 

Before x, in [LUOTIAN. xarivos, and com- 
ninvé, and com- Before , in pounds, 

pounds, Rerun, ? omweivog, in Ho- 
vixn, and deriva- | Beiwu, mer, 

tives, ID0i[L0S, Aryiva, 

Dowinn, UN [LOE Kapogiva, 


«<1 37), penult. longa, est malus Punica, item malum 


Punicum, quod etiam o:Con—at cidn penult. brevi, est herba 
palustris in Orchomenio lacu Beotiz frequens—oidioy est 
mali Punici putamen—.” Maltby in verb. 

®Dunbar, Gr. Pros., p. 16—“I producitur ante » in 
owes, Saltem apud Homerum; et in plerisque in sos, 0% 
et ov.’ MeonwCewog is short in the penult. Agam., 567, 


H Jaros eure rovros ev weonuCewous. 
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KO [LTVOS, xvod, KC; Before =, in 
Kapivo, TIVO), Yelmevs, 
KulLivov, ogiva, Eveizos, 
Of Aivov, civ (but oivos), ein, and 
gurivn, civ {in Homer, | cimowa, &c., 
Apyugodivng, and but civw in At), | siren, 

most words in | wd/w, eviorn, 

05, Wn, wov, a8 | Pb (in Homer, | xvizos, 
Evora, but div in piers, 
iowivn, Aitic), oximuy, and com- 
Owrivn. Mivwe, pounds, 

In Egivus (see Blomf. | ios, 
xeiVed, ad P. V., 53 ). | Evieus, 


One example only of the penult in jeonuCenos lengthened, 
occurs Callimachus, 5, 72. See Malt. in verb. Maltby 
again, verb. orweivoc, ‘ Regula generalis est hee. Adjectiva 
temporis in wos desinentia penultimam corripiunt, preter 
omweivos et ogdgivoc, quae contra syllabam istam producunt. 
Exceptiones sunt, perorwelvov, Hesiod, Egy., 415—orweivoy, 
Hes., Egy., 674—orweivovs in Frag. Eurip. incerto, 169, 
servato ab Athenzo., p. 465-6. 








Baxzysov dirolvdeos 
Alora, Teranovr opyaroug omweivous 
EE éu Pgoros xaAovow owov adore. — 


Dr. Maltby, however, gives no great weight to this last 
exception, on account of its being a fragment, and on that 
account open on every side to corruption. ‘The verses in 
Hesiod he supposes spurious (though the fact is rather a 
proof of Hesiod’s yuniority), because in Homer uniformly, 
and in the Hymn to Mercury, the penult of oraegsvos is long, 
and even in Hesiod himself in the same work, Egy., 677, 
the same syllable is produced. 
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madevorinns. Before o, in but Jos, Aftic). 
Before g, in nviow (see Blomf. Before +; in 

“Ipug, ad P.V., 505). | anoviroy, 

“Ten&, Beioeus, ANTS, 

Nigeus, elartous, } Airos, 

“Tess. ioog * (in Homer, 


1 With regard to this verb, the simple wAwdw, and the 
verb aAs@w, observe, Eur. Heraclid, 404, 


YKenoWwy O Moors Tavras cig Ev “KATous. 
aw congrego primam producit : 
aAWv0s volvo primam corripit : 
Sed ‘aAs@w in futuro alow ; 
Et aAwdw in futuro aAjow: 
GMoas igitur aspero spirite primam producit et 
secundam corripit, 
arias tenut spiritu vice versa primam corripit. et 
secundam producit— Cont. Arist. Nub., 32, 
amuye Tov Irroy SEAATOUS O1XHOE. 
Sce Elms. in_loe. citato. 


“It is well known that the first in soog is long: with 
Homer and short with the tragedians, but it is worth 
remarking that the first in soodcog is long in. tragedy; for 
on the Persze, verse 81, in Jonie a minore metre, we have 
the following notes :— 

“‘ Prima in voce soodeog producitur quod notat A. Porson. 
Sie infra, 862, et. Soph. Antig., 837, metro anapeestico, og 
10008015 ey ANNO Dougan.” Burneius. 

“ Primam in soog' corripiebant. tragici sed im so0deog: iota 
per necessitatem producebant, ut vox versibus aptari posset. 
Idem fiebat: in adayvaros, anawaros, aragapulos—Similem 
ab» causam.dicebant — YejQogos, aorsdyQogos, eAapnconos, 
nempe ut vitarent quatuor brevium syllabarum concursum.’ 
Blomfield in loc. cit. 
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ciros, with com- | dwmwariric, yeios, 
pounds, TONTNS, Legifos, 

OL{LNVITOS, TOAITIS, ii, &c., 

Tiray, Orns. TrIDOS, 

Teirwy, Except CIPO, 

adnerros, xeirns, and other | Tidus, 

Qirus. _ derivatives from | vigw, but vipas. 
In nouns in sr, the perf. pass. Before x, in 

ITNS, ITIS, as with a short | Awe, 

A Qe00irn, penult. TOLeIY 0S. 

Augirgirn, Before 9, in 


Il].—Or v tn THE PENULTIMATE. 


Penultimate v is generally short before a vowel or diph- 


thong or a single consonant, as ‘dos, xe, Avyos. 





1In his Gr. Pros., p. 17, Prof. Dunbar says, “I producitur 
ante + in ariroc inhonoratus.’ This is an oversight, for the 
4 in aziros is always short,—Maltby marks it short, and 
quotes, Iliad, N., 414— 


Ou “av HUT aTITOS HEIT ACIS HAAG & Onl. 
I find it also short, 71 of Agam. in anapzests— 
» 
“Hues 0 drire cugns yeoouc, 
but nowhere an example of it long. 

We have also aziw (same as arieu), ), and asrieros. 

On referring to the above passage in the Iliad, I find the 
following note of Clarke :— 

“ Ex riw, ariroc, eadem analogia, atque ex Avw, aAdros, 
ex xgivw, axngiros, ex Dlivw, adbizos, eX xANW, axATTOS, eX 
Maerigouel, amwoerigos, aliaque innumera, Vid. supra, A., 
309, 314, 338, B., 43, and A., 257. 


’ 
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But penultimate v is long, 


Before a vowel | aviw, Homer, butAdw 
in ADH, in Attic: deri- 
Evia, Ognvv wn, vatives from the 
Ovas, H00), * . the perf. pas. 
10D 0, zxAvw, and all in have J, as 
poe, | va which have | Avois, 

‘Tw, also vas in the | Avrog. 
daxevw, and many present (yet duw But 
other verbs in| © is common), AD Wee, 

Ue EAXU Os AU Tw. 

Except £000, In 
Beda, - Siw > (sometimes), | wiwy, 
20 0, wsbv, * pound, 
HET VO, Avw, sometimes in | aw, 





1'Yet ewvow in the 1st aor. The perfect is wemixa. 

? Also xvew: the derivatives, &c., however, such as x0jua, 
eynuuo, epindor, &c., have the v long. 

3‘That is, Homer sometimes makes it Sv, though 
generally Jidw. In Aétic Greek, Brunck seems to be right in 
considering the penult always long (for Bur. El.,1141, has 
been well corrected by Burney); yet all the derivatives have 
short v, as Surge, Svc, J0wdys, Jvoyos. Except Siua. 

On the whole very intricate subject of the quantity of 
penultimate v in verbs in vw the student is earnestly re- 
commended to consult the dissertation of Maltby, in the 
Pros. Gree. prefixed to his ed. of Morell’s Lex., ce. VI, 
p. LXIMIL, 2d edit. 

*KwAvdw in tragedy is sometimes xwAvw in comedy, but 
_ always has x#Adow, and so in the other tenses, and the 
nouns derived from the future: wqviw in the Hymn ad 
Mere. is unviw in Aftie. 


1yvON, 
TU0G, 
PrvEuvse 
Before ©, in 
“Cos. 
Before y, in 
aueceguy N» 
yn, 
oAoAVYN, 
evyN; 
TEU ON, 
vyeos (common ). 
In 
HOTUDLVY Wd. 
Before 6, in 
ACv0os, 
Avdos, &e., 
Borgvdoy, 
eginudnc, and other 
compounds of 
20006, 
Tudeus. | 
Before 3, in 
Bdbos, 
wuibos, &e., 
auvbos, 
Evdos, 
riba, 
Ta, 
Tludwy. 
Before ~, in 
Beuxos, 
Peuxnn, 
HOLUKNy 
EQuLUKG, 
ounn, &c., 
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OUXOV, 

DUIS, 

Qu x0¢, 

epuxw, and so 

KUTEPUKOLHO, 

TEDU HO. 
Before A, in 

AOVAOY, 

QuAn, 

Duro, 


XU Aos, 
ODovOVAN, 
Aiyura, 
AZvA0S, 
onevdUAC, 
OAVAOY, 
cdAo, &e., 
orvAos, &c., 
ieg0oUA0G. 

Before «, in 
Sonos, * animus,” 
but 

Sumos, * thymus,” 
CL[LD OV, 
ATOU LON, 
Alouen. 

In verbals in 
UM, as 
SOM, 
logvjua, &e. 

In 
gon, 
0100 05, 
UNV [Le 
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UNVUOIC, 
nue, &e., 
Ogu wos, 
aeriuc, 
AV ue, 
EAU [Ley 
HEV ML0S, 
Dire, 
EY HU LON, 
HOUT OLOLU oly 
nLdju0s, 
Coun, 
Aven, 
Cimon, 
HUTT [Cle 

In verbs in us 
(act. voice ), as 
Cevyvi ile 

In the plural 
cases of the pro- 
noun ov, as, 
“DMElS, 
“Day, 
“Duly, 
“DU [MGe 

Before y, in 
TUN, 
AINTUVOe 

In verbs in ww, 
as 
UE TV, 
orpuvw, &c., 
wAdvw, but similar 
“verbs in «Ww, as 

TrvvEw, have the 

antepenult short, 
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evduvos, 
HIVOUYOS, 
O[L0VO, 
HOGUYN, 
0px V0S, 
wun, 
CLO UY 
Bobivos, 
Biduvoy, 
TOQUYN, 
YErUYN, 
E0v0s. 


Before 7, in 
Auman, &e., 


yures. 


Before eg, in 
HY HVC, 


yepuen, 
HIVD 0b, 
x06, | 
ADU, 
OAV, 
ovary” 0S, 
TUT 006, 
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TITULOV, 
Aer gor, 
TAN UwdeIs, * 
Tue0g (but svgoc 
gen, of vue), 
overs, 
ove on, 
Kegxnvon, 
HOAAU CO, 
ODU CL, 
rio06, 
HOAAV 20, 
yu20s, 
orCugos, ° 
1000S. 
In all verbs* in 
ued), aS 
PU gH, 
Ov 0, 
abven, 
KUO), 
dew, &e. 
In 


| Xegepugns. 


Before 6, it is 
almostalwayslong, 
Asoyu 00s, 
xpvo0s, &e. 

Except verbals 
in voig, as Adore. 

Before +, in de- 
rivatives in urns, 
urne, and uric, as 
MVrns, 
pnvirne, * 
TLEOCUTNS, 
TLEOCUTI Gs 

In most words 
in vT0S, as 
CLYIOQU TOS» 

In 

aurn, 

Bovrdros, 

Kwxirog, and other 
words from *w- 
AVG- 

In 


uTwWe, 


TRemark xvgos, xvgrc, xem, xTgomou, xVe0w, but xveew. 

2See Eur. Alcest., 185, and /Esch. Choeph., 180. 
But in Hom. Od., I., 486 (rejected by Payne Knight), we 
have rAyjumies, and so in Ap. Rhod., IV., 1269. Dr. 
Blomfield, however, supposes both these passages to stand 


in need of correction. 


See his Glossary on Choeph., 180. 


3So, at least in Homer, “Sed penultima apud Afticos, 


" credo, semper brevis. 
hos rgicvAAalos.” 
*Yet Jurne. 


In illo etiam rergucuA?.aCos, apud 
Maltby in verb. 


But in Avrngios, 

uv is short. 
In 

evrwe, and other 

words from gw, 
euros, 
OXUTO0S, 
OXUTEUS, 
Bedror, 
Yweuros. 

Before 9, in 
SAU DOS, 
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KUDOS, 
HU DON, 
OTUDM, 
TUDW, 
OTU DOS, 
TUPOS, 
oupae. 
Before x, in 
Lox, 
elnpuos: 
But raga liyn 
being derived from 


Il. 
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an aor. 2 has its \ 

penult. short. 

In all verbs in 

UYyw, as 

TLUY Wl, 

Bove, and their 
compounds. 
(But v, in Peu- 

105 is short.) 

In 
neuron Uy by 


Loxos. 


OF THE DOUBTFUL VOWELS BEFORE THE 


PENULTIMATE. 


I.—OFr o@ BEFORE THE PENULTIMATE. 


A before the penultimate is generally short, as ceng, 


aooros, Paorrcus, &e. 
But « before the penultimate is sometimes long. 


A, privative, 
though naturally 
short, may be 
lengthened when 


three short syl- 


lables follow, as in 
LKO[LUTOS, 
Kbavaros, 


amrorcuos, &e. 1 
Before a vowel, 

in 

GEVOLOS, 


1See Porson, ad Eur. Med., 139. 
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GEGIOS, 

HEM AANS, 

~ Aoves, 

Taoves, 

HET0S, 

aicow, | &e. 

(aim has «% com- 
mon). 

In 
LKCHLYTOS, 
Bouyatos, 

Sicowcs, 

EAGIVOS, 

1LO[LOl, 

%h106, 

04105, 

Aaivos, and other 
derivatives from 
AGHS> 

In 
akETOS, * 
hares, ° 
THWL0L0S, 


1 Yet it is éioow, Hur. Hec., 31. 
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CUVLOLOS, 
aayns. * 

In 
~Avons, 
KEY AIK0G, 
yenooons, 
OUIUT NE, 
TOhUVO. 

Before y, in 
ODeHYIC er 
yOLUcL Ed), 
voLUay IOV, 
Waryevns, 
ECOOMAYETNS, 
EULYOLIO, 
Oncayerns, 
HOLYETNS, 
vobarvevng. 
Before 6, in 

avdddrm (as in 
avbadns), 
eq duos, 
GLOOAECYLNG, 


generally a dissyllable. 
2 Adaros, “ inviolabilis ;” there is also adarog, with short 


penult, but long antepenult, “ innoxius.” 


GOOAEOY 10, 

dgdr0v, from dais, 

inera0ox0g, 

HOLE OOKED), 

noea'you, &c., from 
X00» ' 
Before 3, in 

eg buuuos, 

GOAI0S. 
Before x, in 

GxOvOI0S, 

Ol XOV0S, 

rAaxew, > &e., 

Lugaxnooos, &c., 

pevaniCo. . 
In numerals in 


0010S, aS 


O16%00101 
In 
Jaxnsw, &e., 
Prguxws, from 
Prak, anos, 
O1LKOOTLODOS, 


With the Attics it is 


Maltby in verb. 


3“ Adros, “noxius;” but déros, or by contraction aro, 
“‘insatiabilis.” Maltby in verb. See Maltby also on the 
words aacnw, aaro, and aw. 

4 In Ap. Rhod., adyns, but é&yns in Homer. 

5« Participium diaAruxjoucn tertiam producit apud, 


Aristoph. Nub., 409. 


Subjunctivus Axons, primam 


corripit, Arist. Pax, 381.” Elms. ad Med. 
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WEE KIO, EVAVOLICL, Color au, 
TeaKoTH, SC. OLY ORG. VOLLOS, Ocige1X05, 
Before A, in HOT CVOLMGLly Jedigiov. 
“anlar, HLECGVOLLOS, Before o, in 
Paras, AvoouvIOS, ~ Aowsros, 
I AEL0S, ouvded.vou, ETUCKOIM0S, 
HOKAELOG, TOIaviCO. EUXPHOI Oy 
G&Aocuvn, Before z, in HOKOI0, 
arncas, dearerns, Kacavdga, 
AVEAOW, VOWEL, ~Aoioos. 3 
aviMorw, KC, aT * | Before ¢, in 
OHILEMC Oe Before ¢ in OOumaroxos, 


, Before , in 
A[LNTOS, 


cecoucs in Homer; 
but in Attic a- 


Adrowie, and other 
compounds of 


L[LNTOS, COLOLLOt, AGG. 
cju0L0). GENTNe, Before 9, in 
AOUAG(LIVIOS. Kaew, CEILH POLS. 
Before y, in AGie1000, Before x, in 
XLGVIOY» &c., 2000606, TLAYOULDS, 
Tiravios, OLfMALKKOS, ea 10t, 
vermiars, XC., DAuaeEn, LEA YOAOS, 
EUGLVE(LOS, A eloroy, budyverog. ~ 





1¢¢De quantitate prime hujus vocis syllabe sic mihi 


videtur statuendum. In activa voce verbi simplicis ajo, 
tum in derivatis ab eodem nominibus, aynrne et apnris, 
producitur ab Homero et Hesiodo. In voce media awoowas 
et compositis erupuyouro, xaraunoaro, tum in composito 
active vocis dsayoe corripitur. A recentioribus, Apol- 
lonio, Theoerito, ad:apogos habetur.” Maltby in verb. 

2 Avvo has the first syllable always long, the v common. 
See Blomfield Aisch., P. V., 613. 

8 Add that “ raonodou, ‘vesci, primam corripit; racuc 
bai, ‘possidere, primam producit.” Blomf. Gloss. ad 
Asch. Agam., 1380. 
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JJ.—Or : BEFORE THE PENULTIMATE. 


I before the penultimate is generally short, as Tgiajos, 


eorlesmevos, ‘Tnowwol, &C. 


But : before the penultimate is long, 


~ 


Before a vowel, | Tlfegos, ioveos, 

in Tliegret, niabw, 

“7njut, ’ &eu, Tliegios, Xialw. 

xriane, © Tegi0ec, In words com- 

7u€w ® (but luyuos, | Peceriovos, pounded with ss, 
Eur.), iarpos, 4 as 

Taye LOS, TaofLeus, ToCoros, 

TAMIVEIS, “Iareros, Toy £01200 





1Maltby on the word agimus says, “ Apud Homerum 
antepenultima hujus vocis et aliorum in ijys desinentium 
anceps est aut frequentius brevis. Apud dramaticos vero 
poetas semper est longa.” On the word cums he after- 
wards adds, ‘“‘ Apud Atticos autem participium activorum 
jeg penultimam szepius corrzpié quam producit: tum com- 
positum uvimus ter aut quater reperitur, correpta 4, et 
wedinus semel.” 

2'The first syl. in yAvcsw is sometimes, however, short, 
as Arist. Eccles., 64. In yAsagog the first is long, Arist. 
Acharn., 975, but short in Nicander, In yAsdq and xAsdavog 
always short, in %Asw always long. 

°Iu@w has the first sy]. always long in Homer, but in 
Soph. ‘Trach., 789, we have Pow, iugav, amps 0 exrvmour 
meroo (a line, however, suspected by some critics). Tuyn 
has the first short in Sophocles, but long in Nicander. 

*Targog, however, has the antepenult sometimes short in 
Attic; as Eur. Hip., 296. In Homeric Greek («rgo¢ and 
mrne,) the antepenult is always long. ) 
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In drbugauCos, OMTAEUILC, 
Tice, } ogvidesog, &ee, from | viAeuw, 
Dbiwrns, opis, 700s, Thiol, 
evdgiovcbcs, Tidavos. XINIOS, 
aviow. 2 Before x, in “TAsov, 
Before 8, in vinaw, &e., “Trias, &e., 
xATCav0S, Powineos, “Trrc00s, 
xeicavos, (LUETHIVOS, SAnv0S, 
uicwros. SHave, MiAnros, 
Before y, almost | SixeAsa, TNIV 0S, &C 
always, as in Deinareos, Before yu, in 
eiyow, &e. Qeinwdns. Pejwow (as in 
Before 6, in Before A, in Bern), 
7010, ; isos (but ‘YAagos), | ‘jus, &c., 
TI0v0), TAvoels, [AT [ue O[L OL, 
TIOUTNS, ira0or, [AT[Ln ce, 
TIONEIS, "TAQO{L06, LTLNAOS, 
Oixorngro1oy, OMT ACLOOY, Pinos, 
ODeuryiorov. ‘ OT ACO), Ogimuros, 
Before 3, in HUTOUTIAGW, Briuago, 
ibuvw, TINEO, * T[LOTIOV, 
Thum, TIAIOIOY,» ; Ti[Lern, 





1 Tijqwour, ‘bibam, vetus futurum pro sicowas a tw. 
Iliovwos dicebant recentiores. Aristophanes habet cera: 
prima producta, Eq., 1286, 1398.” Blomf. ad Asch. 
Choeph., 570. 

2 Verbum avaw vel avagw apud Epicos poetas secun- 
dam plerumque producit; ut et in Soph. Antig., 319. 
Verbum aw apud Aristoph. penultimam ter corripit, semel 
producit, Equit., 348. Corripitur etiam ab Antiphane 
apud Stobeum. Semper, nisi fallor, secunda in aagog ab 
Euripide et Aristophane corripitur, producitur a Soph, 
Antig., 316—sed ubique tertia syllaba longa est.” Porson 
ad Eur. Phen., 1334. 
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viios, and other 
derivatives from 

TIL. 

Before », in 
verbs in wew and 
their compounds 
and derivatives, as 
xivew, } 

AWM, 
YW0p.cet, 
YiWVona, 
AUTOAYTVEL, 
HUT OLTVOL), 
OWNOIS, 
OWNEls, 
ReTVIOs0N, 
EQTVEOS, 
iyi, 
axpobivic, 
“Tvaxos, 
TIVUOAWs 
O1V0{LOL, 
O<AQIVIOS, 
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AYE, 

Teivaxrerc, 
AXTOTIVU{LE, 

earuw (see Blomf. 

ad P. V., 53). 

Before, 7 in 
Airagew, &C., 
Kiraens (but Aima- 

eos, **pinguis’), 
Jeirodsor0s, 
JeimoCeuros, 
oir al, 

OMrETNS, 
1700), 
NVITUTE, 
Evgiri0ns, 
* PITO10V. 

Before g, almost 
always, as 
Lewipajuis, Sec. 

Before , in com- 
pounds and deri- 
vatives from soos, 7 


AOVIOHN0Ss 


- toca, &ee 


Zovpos, 
DbIonvaD?, 
oiouCeroy, 
TioiDovn, 


: KAeI610S. 


Before 7, in 
ITéh, 
OITEUD), 
Tirueos, 
Telravis, 
Pirua, 
Dirulnc. 
Before 9, in 
O1DH0, 
O1DnT we, 
oipaiea.° 
Before x, in 
HIN ILO, 
IY WILE» 
OfLing £0, 
ragiyeuw, &c. 


II].—Or v BEFoRE THE PENULTIMATE. 


Y before the penultimate is generally short, as, Aorioyn, 


apyvecos, &c. 


But v before the penultimate is long, 





1Vet xivabioua, Atsch., P. V., 124. 


2See above, p. 344. 


3TL@avexw has the first sy]. common in Homer, shoré in 
Q y > 


fEschylus. 





Before a vowel, 
in 
Evvanuos, 
xvaveos, } 
veros, 7 
{vougos, 

Miodoxvoe, 
TVEAOS,® 
TUETIN, 
TraTIACw, 
“Deros, 
Beevddoucut. 

Before , in 
NAT CIOVs 
Before y, in 
muyanren, 
Seiyavocu, 
Avyasos, 

Qevyavor. 

Before 6, in 
compounds and 
derivatives from 
xu00S, as 
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xvdaAILOS, &e. 

In 
[DOKAEOS, 

[sD OOO). 

Before 53, in 
ecvbosau, 

ev 0icaa), 

(egudgos has the pe- 
nult long in Ho- 
mer, short in 
Attic,) 

TopoLpL Veo[ud, 
and other com- 
pounds of jvdos. 
Before x, in 

eevxoxem, and o- 
ther compounds 
from egux0. 

In 
pdxcoas, * &e. 
DUUI0EIS, 
AELVAOTOLW, 
KNGVHEY[LCt, 
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xneoxeve), from 
xNeUEs, Vx0S. 

Before A, in 
S0AaK0S,° 
LOY XK VAIO» 
Tlaw“puraa, 
OXKVAOLLOLI, 
OXVAEUW, 
CVAAW, 

CUAEUW, 

“DAS, 
DuAoTIC, 
[LUALOe 

Before u, in 
"Uereoos. 

In compounds 
and derivatives 
from Susos, as 
Sdmoowas, &e. 

In 
SO miaw, 
AV LONG), 
AU LOW, 





1In Homer; but the first syllable is sometimes short in 


Attic, as in Aésch. Pers., 85. 


on that line. 


2In Homer; but svcdos in the tragic writers. 


See Blomfield’s remarks 


See 


isch. Agam., 75, and Soph. Trach.,'183; also Eur. 


Hip., 255. 


°In Homer; but wvedog in Attic. 
* The active aor. 2d has the penult short; see Hom. J1., 


E., 749. 


5But SvAaxoy seems to have the first syl. sometimes 


short. 


See Maltby in verb. 


3906 


AU MEO, 
{h0 [L00), 
METVV WEV0S» 

Before =, in 
AUTOM, 
TRUTH, XC, 
AUTOW. 

Before g, in 
yveow, 
xUgOW, 
Dea, 

20 e105, 
(abv COLO, 
(20 210S, 
(Ue, 
Mueana, &e. 

In verbs in vgew, 
as 
TANLLY CEO). 

In 
AU COMO, 


1 
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AKUEWTOS, 

KIVI LOLOL, 

Tlu ganic, 

TV ELLMOS, 

OOV LOMO, . 

TUL [bv ere, 

HOTU LOO, 

OAODU COMO. 
Before 6, v is 

generally long in 

the first syllable, 

as in 

pucouw, and some 
compounds 
from Avw, as 

Av ormTrovos, 

Avowmerns, &e, 

In 

x ev 0105, 

K20 610706, 

Sarvor, 


IV. 


revorEsoc, 
TLUOHVOL, 
Mucins. 
Before 7, in 
aTeUTONN, 
aUTEW, 
DUTHAIMOG, 
Duraria, 
Qiraw(but pureuw). 
In 
TUTWAIOS, 
TeUTOYY. 
Before Q, in 
elAUDaCo, 
TU DO0(LO, 
TUDowarns, &e. 
Before x, in 
Bedry copcer, 
OL Olt» 


OF THE DOUBTFUL VOWELS IN THE 
INCREMENT OF NOUNS.* 


I.—Or «a IN THE INCREMENT OF NOUNS. 


1. A is generally short in the increment of nouns, as 





1It is worth remarking that from pidgos comes unig, 


but “ieouou, as from xwgo¢ comes xvdgomucu. 


‘in Gloss. ad Asch. Ag., 15. 
*A good general rule is that the natural quantity of the 


See Blomf. 
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CUO, TOS, ALES, HTS, vexTOL, Geos, Mey, aos, TIAAAaS, 
Gos, avAak, anos, Agar, alos, mana, agos, HAs, ‘Ads, 


TaAaS, a&voc, &e. 


EXCEPTIONS. 


-a. All increments in aos, except raAcvos, uehavog, as 


Tiray, vos, Ilay, a&vos, Ilasay, avos. 


6. All in axog from aF pure, as aint, anos, dvak, axos, 


Duss, KHx0s, PAvaE, axos, Kc. 


ce. A in the dat. pl. of nouns, that have a long penult in 
the gen. sing. (see above, p. 338), as yiyus, avros, Gor; 
ThE, avros, dor; ruvas, avroc, dor, kc. But those which 
are syncopated in the sing. have « short, as in avdgaor, 


Tareas, &C. 


d. Add the following examples : 


xEpac, arog, 4 . Juguk, &x0s, ToeTAE, KOS, 
Peene, Uro¢, jepak, x05, HVWOUE, LHS, 
HOS, ATO, H0LOAE, HOS, atone, anos, 
ag, %0s, Buk, HOS, CuvpPuks, KHx06, 
Kap, gos, DevAE, KH0Sy, Brak, &xos. 





vowel in the last syllable of the nominative remains in the 
penultimate of the oblique cases, as yryas, dat. pl. yiyaéor; 
rua, dat. pl. rupaor; avlic, gen. arbidos; Dogniiv, Dogxdvos, 
&c., yet mie, veog, &e. 

_ 1See Maltby’s dissertation on the words Kesas, Kegag, 
deeae, in his Prosod., cap. IV., p. LIX., 2d Ed. 
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I],.—Ovr ; 1n THE INCREMENT oF Noowns. 


1. I is short in the increment of neuter nouns, as méA/, 
irog; and in masculines and feminines in 4, 100g, ros, as 


TOMS, tos; epic, Hoos; woms, dog; Kass, lrose 


Except in the following: 


aris, 100s, Nols, 700, TAOKLS, 7005, 
Bartis, ios, opearyis, 100s, bupans, 700s, 
xeLp1s, 700s, OrCOIVIS, 100, O1OCL{LIS, 7100S, 
XNAIS, 700s, aCeteIS, 100s, And other trisyl- 
HANIS, 1005, “ures, 100s, lables, which 
AYNLAS, TO0S, LNGIS, 1006 have the two 
HENTIS, 1006, Add to these prior syllables 
HENVIS, 1005, Burpevic, 1006, short, except 
veCorc, ios, AOVOVES, TO0S, ; 


Pacirc, tos, and ixeris, fog. 
2. 1 is long in the increment of masc. and fem. nouns, 
which have two terminations in the nominative, as, deAgic 


Or O&AQw, ivog 3 axrig OY axTW, Ios. 


Also in the increment of monosyllables; as, Sw, Sivos ; 


1S, Toss Mg, Alros; Jenb, Jprros (but « is short in the 
increment of ri¢ and Avs). 


7 
Also in nouns in ss, so; wy, sor0g 3 4, wyogs 1&5 1053 as, 


ogvic, Hos; rerrik, Hryos; muaorik, Tyos; Doms, imoc (yet always 
@enixes in Homer). 
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But in rb, Kos; i, 15406, sis generally short; as, 
eer, Tos; Jee, veloc; ore, oriyos. 


I11.—Or v In THE INCREMENT oF Nouns. 


1. Y is short in the increment of monosyllables in uc, 


og; AS, Opus, Oev0s; mus, mos. 
And in the increment of neuters in v; as daxgu, vos. 


Also in the increment of masc. and fem. nouns in ve and 
up; aS, vexug, VOCS; sus, Yoo; sybus,- vos; worerue, veoc.* 


(Except dayus, ddog; and xwmus, dos.) 


Generally in the increment of nouns in vé, and ub; as, 
ove, Ux; Karur, vloc. (Except dove, vx0s; xonnvé, 
Dyos 3 xngue, ux0g; Kyu&, dxos; yur, umes; yeu, vaoc; 
BeCgué, has either vx0s, or vx0¢.) 


2. Nouns of two terminations in ug or vv have uv long in 
the increment ; as, Dogxuc, or Dogxuy, dvoc, &e. 


V. 


OF THE INCREMENT OF VERBS. 


1. The quantity of the penult remains unchanged in the: 


— 


Also, svg, wigos, neuter. 
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present and imperfect of all voices and moods; thus, xgivu, 


EXLIVOV, ALWE, HLIVOLLI, ALIVOMOU, ALIVOU, EXLIVOLLNY, &e. 


Also in the cognate tenses of the same or a different 
voice ; as, eTUroy, ervrny, rUrnooMa;—xelvw (fut.), nxexgine., 


xexpluctl, exoldny, xelonoopc.t. 


a 


2. Doubtful vowels in the future in ow from a present in 
Zw are short; as, Sauualw, dow; vouuilw, low; xrAugw, Vow ; 
but « from aw of the present after a vowel or ¢ is long; 
as, Jenoucs, Coos; op, G6W; Ogaw, %owW; also s in sow 
and v in vowfrom verbs pure ; as, tw, iow, 10a, VOW, Auw, 


vow. Also, we have Peitw, iow. 


3. Liquid verbs have the penult of the future short, of 
the Ist aor. active long; as, xgivw, xelvw, exeiva (and hence 


exeHvaluny, ScC.). 


4. The 2d aor. act. has the penult always short, as, 


erpayor, eAimoy, epuyor, examov, &e. 


5. A penult which is long by position only in the fut. 


act. becomes short in the perfect; as, rupw, rerige; 


yoana, yeyeapa, &c. 


6. The quantity of the doubtful vowels in the penult of 
the 2d perf., must be learned from practice and the perusa * 
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of the poets. They are very often long, as in xexgiva, 
memeaya, xexehya, rereiya, epeiya, PeCeida, mweuiina, but 


sometimes short, as in 7:Qgcda, &c. 


7. A and Y are lengthened before oa in participles, and 
before o: wherever it occurs; as in rubdaou, demvioa, rerv- 


Pao, iordol, Cevyvion 


8. The reduplication of verbs in ys is naturally short; 


as in ridnus, Glows. 


9. A, in verbs in yi, is always short except in the 3d _ 
pers. pl. indic., and the masc. and fem. of participles; thus, 
loraroy, iorapsy, icra, iorajevos, crabncoumas, &c.; but 


dOTUOl, LOTKS, 1OTKON. 


10. The quantity of v, in verbs in ws, may be easily 
ascertained by comparison with the verb joryui:. . Thus, 
Oeinyvdul, aS iornus; Deimydwev, aS iordmev; cOU/MEv, AS cOrNMEY, 


&e. 
Vie 


DERIVATIVES AND COMPOUNDS. 


- 


1. Derivatives have almost always the quantity of their 
primitives. 
ah 


4 
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2, Derivatives from verbs follow the quantity of the 


part from which they are derived. 


3. Compounds generally follow the quantity of their 


primitives. 


A privative is short, except under circumstances previ- 
ously noticed. Agi, eg, Rei, Oa, dus, Ca, are short in com- 


position. 


Ila», although long in itself, is short in composition,— 
whether initial or final,—thus, révarormos, as well as 


cummay, &e. 


THE END. 
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Accusative, 19; what it denotes, 20, 21; after verbs of good or harm, 
21; expresses motion to, through, under, 22; with xe, 23; 
governed by verbal adjectives» but not in Hom., 24; with a passive 
verb when, 25; double when, 26; absolute, 27. 

Adjective neuter used as a substantive, not in Hom., but in Attic, 
and especially Att. prose, 36; two adj. put both in comparative 
when, 41; verbal governs accusative, 24; used adverbially in 
neuter, 82; in the other genders, 83. 

Adverbs, 82; neuter of adjectives and adj. pronouns, 82; with article, 
83; adj. in the other genders, 83. 

Aaaw for Ss in Hom., 32. 

Av, 84; expressing a conditional sense, 85; in free construction with 
indicative sub. and (not in Hom.) opt., 85; with future ind., in 
Hom., 85; not in Attic, 86. 

Ava, “in,” “by,” 6; with cardinals, 45. 

Aytt, “equivalent to,” 5. 

Aorist, 61; distinguished,—from imperfect, 62; from present, 63; 
participle, 62; used indifferently, in Hom., with present and 
future when, 65. 

Azo, “in consequence of,” not Hom., 6. 

Aga «un, not Hom., 97; “ex, 98; ae’ ov, 98. 

Article, with gen. in exclamations, 17; with neuter of adj., 83; with 
adv., in Hom., 83. 

Arae for J, in Hom., 32. 


Avros, for nom. of subst. pron., 48; ‘self,” in gen., with possessives, 
H 


* 
h INDEX TO PART f. 


49; with.a dative, 50; omitted in Hom., 51; for its oblique cases 
ov, Ot, €, used in Hom., 51. 

Cardinals with cuv, 44; with ava, xara, 45, 

Comparatives with » xera or n 7006 40; followed by reflexives, not in 
Hom., 42; joined to «aaaov, 37; “too much,” with , not in 
Hom., 39. 

Dative for gen., 18; a pron. especially, 19. 

Demonstratives, “ here,” “there,” 53; for personals, 54. 

Aia, with gen., “in,” “in the power of,” not Hom., 7; with acc., 
“through,” 8. 

H, “rather than,” 38; » xara, » reo, 40. 

Elision, where it takes place, 4; where not, 4. 

Feminine substantive with masce. dual, 33. 

Form of the verb, 58—60. 

Future passive, 3d, 66; expresses a continued state, 67; consequence 
of this 67; rapidity, 68. 

Future for imperative, 72; with a negation ‘interrogatively, not 
Hom., 72. shy 

Future in similes in Hom., 65. 

Gender, 33; masculine dual with fem. subst., 33; determined by 
something not expressed, 34. 

Genitive, with adverbs of place and time, 15; with os, &e, » and exeiy, 
not Hom., 16; in exclamations, not Hom., 16, 17; after what 
words, 17, 18. 

Imperative in a future sense, in Att. poets, 74. 

Infinitive, its use as a substantive, 75; with as or dere, 40, 

Kare with cardinals, 45. \ 

Ke, 84; conditional, 84, $5; with indic., &c., 85; with future ind., 85. 

Maaaov with comparative, 37. 

Masculine dual with feminine substantive, 33. 

Masculine plural in Tragic, when a woman speaks of herself, &c., 34. 

Mere with acc., “ amid,” * for,” 8. 

My, 88; condition or design, 89; neg. wish, 89; in neg. exhortations 

, 
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% 

or command, 90; after verbs to fear, 91; with infinitive, 92—95; 
with adjectives or participles 95 ; not Hom., 96; interrogative, 96 ; 
different from ov, 97 ; before arya, &c., 99. 

Myde, not even,” 100; “n ov, “not,” 103; with participle (expressed), 
“ if not,” 104; understood, 105. 

N eGeaxucxirov, its use, 1-3. 

Negative commands, 91. 

Negative particles, 87; two joined, 101; two or more do not cancel 
negations, 106; exception, 107. 

Nominative for genitive, 13 ; nom. absolute most common in Attic, 13; 
nominative for vocative, 29. 

Number determined by something understood, 34; numbers com- 

. pounded with, 8 or 9; how expressed, 45 ; numbers expressed ordi- 

nally, not Hom., 45; numbers, their order in combination, 46. 

Numerals, 44; «fs and Sve with dew, not Hom., 45. 

‘Oy, dd, ovroc, “here,” “there,” in poets, 58. 

Optative with a: yae, &c., Hom., « mot, &c., Att., 68. 

O.d@ with a participle, Att., 80. 

Ordinals with e¢ or dua and Sew, not Hom., 45. 

Ov for oblique cases of avros, Hom., 51; ov reflexive in Attic prose, 
52; why little used by Attics, 53. é 

Ov, 87; before Arya, &c., 99; for ov un, in Hom., 102; with subjunc- 
tive, 102; repeated, in Hom., without destroying negation, 105. 

Ovd, “not even,” 100; repeated, in Hom., without destroying nega- 
tion, 105; or after ov, 105. 

Oud ets, peculiar construction, 108. 

Ou “r, with sub- as a neg. future, not Hom., 102. 

‘Ouros, “there,” there,” in poets, 53; with xaaew or gwvtw for voc., in 
Attic, 30. 

‘Os, demonstrative, 55; its use, 56. 

«¢ Other than,”’ 39. 

Tlapa, with genitive, poetic, not Hom., “near,” 9. 

Participle with r«vIave, &c., 78; with ox, in Att. 80; in neut. with 


article used as a substantive, not Hom., 36. 
. Hh3 
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Tlegt, with gen. after its case, in Att. prose, 11. j 

Present for past tenses, 64; not Hom., 65; with zagoc, in Hom., 65; 
with zore, “long ago,” not Hom., 65; in similes, in Hom., 65; 
pres. indic., and part. with a future signification, 65; in what verbs 
regularly so, 66. 

Pronouns, 47; difference between Homeric and Attic use of, 47; 
interchanged, 56; omitted, with avroc, 48; possessives qualified in 

_ gen., 48; personal with J in sudden transitions, 31. 

Possessives with «vros, ‘‘self,”’ in gen., 49. | 

Prepositions put after their case, 12; in Hom. and Att. poets, 10; used 
adverbially, 11, 12. 

Ileos, with gen., ‘the part of,” not Hom., 9; with acc. adverbially, 9, 

Relative os with a demonstrative force, 55. é 

Subjunctive, 1st person sing., ‘* let me”’ (note), 71. 

Superlative with reflexive pronoun, Att., 43; strengthened by ad- 
verbs, 43. 

Tense, 60. 

Tuy avo and participle, 78 

®fave and participle, 78. 

Verb, 58. 

Vocative sing., followed by verb or pronoun in dual or plural, 36; 
how used in sudden transitions, 31. 

Wish in optative with a: vag, &c., 68; retrospective, how expressed, 70. 
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* 
Adjective without article, before the article of substantive, 130; adj. 


without art. following the substantive with article, 129, 

At or a: xe, “whether,” 178; «# never used with indic., 180; # alone 
never takes a subjunctive, 182; «+ y«p, Hom, with optat., 187; 

\ at xt, Hom., with opt., 187. 

Add« equivalent to «: «»n with supplemental propos., 200; %AAos with 
article, in Hom., “the rest,” 112. 

Although expressed how, in Hom., 191. 

Ay with subjunctive immediately after particle of time, 163; a with 
infinitive, 202; and note, 203; “v repeated with the chief proposi- 
tion, 203; «v with ive, &c., 213; «¥» in Hom., often between 
relative and indicative of future, 230; ev in Att, after relat. with 

.indic. of a past tense, 230; «v, in Hom,, less frequent than x¢ or 
xsy when put between relat. and subj., 235; av, with optative espe- 
cially after what words, 235; av, with the subjunctive after eu, 
in prose, 237; «v, with indic. interrogative, 245; Attic for ¢: or cay, 
183; and note, 184. 

Answer affirmative how made, 252; negative how, 252. 

Antecedent sometimes takes the case of the following relative, 225. 

Article when used by Homer as in Attic, 112; with «ados, in Hom.» 
“the rest,” 112; Attic usage in proper names, 113-14; never 
used by Homer with abstract nouns (note), 113; qualifying, 114-15; 
when prefixed to plural nouns in Attic, 115; used with durog not 
in Hom., in Att. when, 118; its position when used to extend the 
subject, 128; repeated to qualify a preceding subject, 129; its 
position when used to incorporate with a subject, a preposition, 


J 
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and its cases or adverbs, 130-1; comes after substantive when, 132. é 
Attraction of the relative, 224; even in Hom, 224. 
Cause, particles of, 168. 

Connected propositions what, 156. 

Connection of several parts of subject or predicate, 137—154. 

Copula what, 110; omitted, 119; expressed by xupé#, with a participle 
(not Hom.), or without, 120; by ruyxavw with a participle, 121; 
whether without, 112; by :y with a participle, but not with that 
of crus, 122, ; ; 

Correlative construction requires what, 218; most usual combinations 
in correlative propositions, 219, 

Ae with #&v preceding expresses opposition or distinction, 140; its 
position, 141; without ««v, 142; de when to be used rather than r®> 
145—6; its position, 144. 

Demonstrative pronoun put for relative when, 226. 

Distinction expressed by Mev—de. 

Eay, in Att., 183; expresses what, 185; sav Te. - . eav Te, &., 185. 

Es, “whether,” 178; when followed by ov and when by “n, 179; with 
the indicative 179; in Hom., with subjunctive without «v or xé 
181; simple « never stands with subjunctive in Att., 182; in Hom., 
with subjunctive generally takes av or xt, 182; &, with optative, 
expresses what, 1863; «1 «+ yag, expressing a wish, 187; & xe, in 
Hom., with opt., 187; « av, in Hom., 188; « av, whether Attic, 
188; « av transposed, in Attic, 189,190; #, “that,” &c., in Att., 
followed by different moods, 190; «« wn, in pure Attic, “except,” 
1723 €bT€ o » « €ITE OF er euve es cite, &Cy in Attic, ‘ either,” 
“or,” 144; when used, in Hom., 149; ere, “or,’ in Att., 149; 
simpy ELMER TEs EL Xe, 1913 &, ‘* whether,” connects indirect inter- 
rogations, 249; with what mood, 250. 

« Either,” in Att., how expressed, 148. 

Exewvoc, in Hom., without article points out subject, 116. 

Ellipse of pronouns, substantives, verbs, 154, 

Eze: synonymous with ore, 176. 

Ezeidn with relative particles, 241. 
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Eure, 176. 

E@ 3, eg ore, with infinitives, 241. / 

Exo with a particle expressing the copula, but not with that of EL fete 
122. : 

Hye « . , when used, OMe nn Ns) orm a n, 147; first » omitted, 147; 
Mp +20 n x0t, 1475 nutv> +» nde or nutve ++ nde+s- nde,in Hom., 
in what sense, 147; »d¢ without nuev, 148; nde, in Attic, rare, 148. 

Hy, in Attic, 183, 

“Hyixe, how used. 174. 

Future indicative, in Attic, after ¢xers for optative, 176; future indic. 


used instead of subjunctive, aor. 1st, 213; after «un used for sub- 
junctive, 213. ; 

Gender of the relative, rule, 219; sometimes agrees with the predicate, 
219; relative agrees with a kindred noun understood, 220; when 
put in neuter, 221. 

Genitive absolute in supplemental propos., 200. 


Hypothetical propositions express what, 178; particles used in 


them, 178. 
Substantive as a predicate may be of a different gender from that of 
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a subject, 126. 
“Ive with x¢ or &v? 213; ivin Att. with indic. of a past tense expresses 
what, 215. 

Independent propositions, 109—156. 

Indicative in past narration after particles of time or cause, 158; in 
present or future when cause is expressed, 159, 160; after «, 179 
when the chief proposition is made conditional indic. of present, 

193; indic. of future, 194; of past (without av or x2), 195 (with 
note); of past (with ay or x), 196 (with note); indicative used 
in oratio obliqua, 208; indic. and opt. in same sentence, 208 ; 
exchanged with infinitive, 208 ; indicative after the relative, 228 ; 
indicative of present or future in Attic after relative, 230; indic. in 
similes after relative, 232; indic. with ocre when, 239; indic.” 
alone in interrogations marks what, 245; with «y or x¢ marks, 245. 
ip indic, for subjunctive, 246 ; indic. in oblique interrog., 251. 
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Infinitive with «y in the chief proposition, 202 (with note) ; for indic. 

and optat,, 208; infin. placed after relative particles, 235; after 
maoos, 235; after ev, 236, 257; inf. after owwe in Attic, 238 ; 
infinitive after tos with or without res preceding, 240; after 

. bios Te, 240; after dco, 240; infin. in Attic after relative propos. 

when, and after oratio obliqua, 240; inf. after eg’ d, ep” dre, and 
the relative particles, 241; and with ore eveidn, &e., 241. 

Interrogatory sentences direct or indirect, single or double, 242; a 
direct single interrogation how expressed, 242; interrogatory words 

used by Homer in single questions, 242; by Attics, 243; members 
of a direct double interrogation distinguished how in Homer and 
Attic, 244,245. For the use of the different moods in interroga- 
tions, see Indicative, Subjunctive, &c. 

Indirect interrogations connected by ris, &c., éaov, &c., 247; by «, 
«‘ whether,” 249; with what mood, 250; by «n, “whether,” 250; 
members of double indirect interrogations how distinguished in 
Hom., 251; in Attic, 251. 

Kor re used in Homer, 1393; xa its position (xet sty xoce £6 xé5 Xa, 
xaty “although ”’), 1913; xas, 144, 

Ke in Hom. with subjunctive after particles of time, 163; xe with iva, 
&c., 213; xe in Homer between relative and indicative of future, 
230; xs in Hom. put between relative and subjunctive, 233; x« 
with opt. and rel. especially after what words 235; xe with indic. 

interrogations, 245; with optat., 246. . 


Kewocs, Hom. and poet. without article points out the subject, 116; 
xELvos Oye, 116. 


Kugew with a participle (not Hom.) or without expressing the copula,120. 

Mev with $¢ expresses opposition or distinction, 140; ev its position, 
141; followed by av, &c., in Hom., arrn, &c:, in Attic, 141 ; 
without 3¢ following, 141 ; its position, 144, 

Mn yente, &¢., 149, 152, 153, fen with indic. of a past tense, 216; wn 
whether connecting indirect interrogation, 250, 

Moods after particles of time and cause, 158; moods in relative propo- 
sitions, 228 ; moods in oblique interrogation, 251- ~ 
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Negative put on each member of a sentence how, 149; neg. omitted 
with the first member, 153; negative answer how made, 252, 

Neuter plural in Hom. has often a plural verb, 123; when it has it in 
Attic, 123. 

No implied, 253. 

Nominatives, two or more, may take a plural verb though disjoined, 
124 (and note)- 


Number of verb does not always agree with that of subject, 122; sing- 
ular used when, 134, 135. 

‘O for ér: in Hom., 206; its position in extended subject, 128. 

“Oye has article when, 116. 

‘Ode has article when, 116. ? 

‘Qios for ort rorovros, 227; in exclamations, 228; with or without 
Totog preceding, 240 ; oles rz, 240- 

‘Ozore where in later Att. would have been anvixe, 576; when synoni- 


mous with ore, 175; when different, 175; in Hom. with subjune. 
without av or xe, 162, 


Opposition expressed by Kev——d'c, 140. 
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Optative in supplem. prop, with reference to the future, 165; to past, 
166 ; and sometimes with ey or xs in Hom., 167; after «+ express- 
ing suppositions, 186; opt. when used in a conditional conclusion, 
193; with av or xe, 197; expressing chief propos. with «v or xé¢ 
when the premise has the opt. with ¢:, 198; opt. with oratio obliqua 
when, 206; and with o¢ or 6r: omitted, 2073 in same sentence with 
indicative, 208; exchanged with infinitive, 208; after verbs of 
present time (not Hom.), 215; with relative, 234; av or xe joined 
with this, especially after what words, 235; for infin. after adore» 
239 ; opt- with av or xe (omitted sometimes by Homer, but not by 
Attics) in direct interrogations, 246; in oblique interrogations 
when, 252. f 


‘Omwe, Oma mn, joinea to subjunct: pres., o7@¢, in Attic, construed with 

indic. of a past tense, expresses what, 215; with infin., in Att., 238, 
Oratio obliqua, with indicative, 208. . 
“Qs with indicative of a past tense, in Attic, 215; os, with infin,, 238 


A 
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“Oces, in exclamations, 228 ; with infinitive, 240 3 for ire rooovros, 293+ 

‘Q.ere, with infinitive, 238 ; omitted sometimes, but frequently inserted 
in Attic when not required by sense, 239; with ‘optative, 239 ; 
with indicative when, 239; its place supplied by relative, 239, 

‘Ore, in Hom,, with subjunctive without cv or xe, 162; used how, 168; 
in Hom., with indicative of a past tense, 168 (and note, 169) ; with 
indicative of the present, 169; with subjunctive with or without «v, 
170; 6re «wn, in Hom.,, “unless,” “ except,” 171; with an elliptical 
force after menvnwon, oda, 1725 ore de, in Hom., “at one time,” 
«cat another time,” 174; ores « at some time,” in Attic, 174; with 
infinitive, 241, ya 38 

‘Ort «win pure Attic unless, 172; 6711773 ért rocouros expressed by 
6406, 227; 67 0Ss 228, 

“Ouro in Hom. never has article, 117; in Attic has it when, 118, 
when used to exterd the subject placed next the article, 131. . } 

Tlaeos with infinitive 235; used as an adverb or preposition, 236, 

Tl«s its position with article (note), 118. 

Person, verb agrees with most worthy person, if the subjects be of 
different persons, 134. 

Personal pronouns put for relative, 226, sce 

Pleonasm in ancient authors and Attic, 155. 

Plural neuter in Hom. has often a verb in plural, 123; when it has it _ 
in Attic, 123, 

Predicate, 109; what, and how expressed, 125, 126; adjective pred. 
neuter when the subject is masculine or feminine, 126; substantive 
predicate may be of a different number and gender from subject, 
126 ; subject extended by the assumption of the predicate, 127. 

Hew ye os in Hom. with an elliptical force, 174, with infinitive, 236; 
when with subjunctive or infinitive, with indicative when, 238. 

Pronouns personal and demonstrative put for relative when, 226 ; 
ellipse of 154, 

Propositions twofold, 109; every proposition includes what, 109; 
propositions, several, combined into one, 133; of connected propos. 


. 
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in a simple succession of ideas, 137; propositions connected what, 
156; supplemental express what, 156; supplemental distinguished 
from chief, 157; propositions hypothetical express what, 178; par- 
ticles used in them, 178 ; propositions chief and supplemental, on 
their connection, 193; proposition chief in optative with av or xe 
when the premise has tbe optative with «, 198; when the premise 
has e with indicative, 198 ; propositions supplemental expressed in 
various ways when the chief proposition is conditional, 2003 with 
xAde equivalent to e: “ry, 200; with a relative, 200; with a genitive 
absolute, 200; proposition, chief varieties in its form, 201-2; infin. 
with «v in chief prop., 202 (with note, 203); av in Attic repeated 
with chief proposition, 203; proposition transitive of three sorts, 
2043, Ist sort expressing knowledge, &c., how expressed, 204-2093 
2d expressing will or desire, 209; 3d expressing design, 209—217 3; 
propositions relative, 217; connected with the preceding how, cor- 
relative construction requires what, 218. 

Relative propositions, 217; relatives’ gender and number, rule, 219 ; 
gender sometimes agrees with predicate, 219 ; agrees with a kindred 
noun understood, 220; when put in neuter, 221, in singular after 
a plural antecedent when, 221; in plural after a singular antece- 
dent when, 222; even in Hom., 224; so relative particles, 225 ;. 
relative has sometimes the noun to which it should be referred in 
the same case after it, 225; put once where if twice its case in sec. 
memb. would be changed, 226 ; moods of the verb in relative prop. 
228; indicative, 230; subjunctive, 230; optative, 234; relative 
pronoun put for drr<, 239 ; relative particles, 241. 

Singular, verb often, when placed before subjects, 134. 

Subject what, 109; sub. indefinite how expressed, 110; qualified by 
article, 214-15; pointed out how, 115; subject masc. or fem. with 
adjective predicate neuter; 126; of different gender and number 
from substantive predicates 126; subject extended by the assumption 
of the predicate, 127; sub. enlarged by incorporating prepositions 


with their cases or adverbs; 180; 
. ru 
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verb’ before the subjects after singular, 134; when it may be so 
though all the subjects be not singular, 135. 

Subjunctive mood with rs, in Hom., without av or xe, 162; so éxore, 
162; with ay or xé after particles of time, 163; in relative sentences 
when used, 230, 231; in Hom. without conditional particle, 231; 
especially in similes, 232; subj. with relat. in Attic prose and trag. 
239; in Hom. conditional particle often put between relative and 
subjunctive, 233; subj. for opt. rare when, 235; when subj. and 
infin. may be placed with vgtv, subj. without ev or x¢ in interrogation 
marks what, 245; fut. indic. for subj. in interrogations, 246; when 
used in oblique interrogations, 251. 

Substantives, ellipse of, 154. 

ré, its position, 139; in Hom. (not Att.) after yaeg, 139; when after a 
preposition, 140; re, 1443 repeated, 145. 

Time, particles of, 168. 

ts, “every one,” .110; “one,” or French “on,” for eyw, cv, not 
Hom., 111; its position in enlarged subjects, 128. 

Transitive propositions of three sorts, 204. 

Tuy xavo with a participle expressing copula» 121 whether thus used 
without participles 122. 

Yes implied, 253. 
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